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FOREWORD TO VOL I 


The book is based on a course of lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the London District Committee of the Communist 
Party 1n October-December 1950 I am grateful to the workers 
who attended those lectures both for the encouragement they gave 
me and for the numerous and searching questions which they 
asked, on the basis of which I have both corrected and expanded 
the material contained ın the original lectures 

I must also acknowledge my debt to my wife, Kitty Cornforth, 
for her critical assistance m the revision of this book, and to 
members of the Science Group of the Communist Party for their 
help in numerous discussions 

The present volume deals with the basic ideas of Marxist 
materialism and the dialectical method A few minor revisions 
have been made in the text for the second edition, and two new 
chapters have been added (Chapters Nine and Ten) in place of 
Chapter Nine of the first edition 

I have tried to confine myself to a straightforward exposition 
of the leading ideas of dialectical materialism, so far as I myself 
have succeeded in understanding them, without burdening the 
exposition with digressions mto more technical questions of phi- 
losophy, or with discussions about and polemics against any of 
the more abstruse philosophical theones, past and present, or with 
much of the argumentation about particular pomts which might 
be necessary to defend them against philosophical opponents 

I have done my best to limit the use of technical terms to 
the minimum, and to give an explanation of the meaning of all 
such terms as and when they occur 


MAURICE CORNFORTH 


FOREWORD TO VOL HI 


The theory of knowledge! 1s concerned with questions about 
ideas—their source, the way they reflect reality, the way they are 
tested and developed, their role in social life These questions 
have always formed an important part of philosophy 

In bourgeois philosophy the theory of knowledge has come 
to occupy the first place, on the grounds that before any philo- 
sophical conclusions can be drawn about anything whatever we 
must first make certain of what we really do know and the founda- 
tions on which we know it But bourgeois philosophers have 
generally approached the subject in the most abstract possible way 
Taking nothing else for granted than the bare existence of th 
individual human mind, they have asked how knowledge could 
be born and grow up init But since human individuals, and still 
less their minds, do not exist ın a void, this kind of inquiry was 
bound to raise unanswerable questions and to remain comparative- 
ly sterile 

Marxism, on the other hand, consider that we ought to study 
the subject more concretely, and to ask how ideas actually arise, 
develop and are tested, 1n the concrete conditions of real human 
life, ın the material life of society This ıs why the theory of 
knowledge is placed not first but last 1n this series on Marxist 
philosophy, and why it 1s introduced only after the discussion 
of the materialist conception of history 

This voulme tnes to apply the fundamental ideas of dia- 
lectical and historical materialism to show how human conscious- 
ness actually arises and develops It tres to trace this process 
step by step from its beginnings in the simple conditioned reflex, 
which ıs the basic way ın which an animal organism enters into 
active relationship with the external world, up to the development 
of human knowledge and human freedom 

From the conditioned reflex to human freedom—such 1s the 
path we shall try to trace 


1Those who consider Greek a more philosophical language than 
English call 1t epistemology or sometimes gnosiology 


Approached ın this way, theory of knowledge has both positive 
and negative significance Positively, it helps us to evaluate our 
ideas, to develop them and use them as instrunients of human 
progress Negatively, it helps us to get rid of all idealism and 
mystification about the mind of man 

I have to express my great debt, in the preparation of the 
whole of this work, to the criticism and help of Kitty Cornforth 
And to express my great debt, in the preparation of this volume 
in particular, to the students who attended the national school 
on philosophy organised by the Communist Party in September 
1953, since as a result of the discussions there I was led to rewrite 
much of what I had already written of this volume, and to add 
some more And if only the two previous volumes had not al- 
ready been printed, they would have benefited too 


MAURICE CORNFORTH 
London, May 1954 


Chapter One 
PARTY PHILOSOPHY 


Every philosophy expresses a class outlook But in cortrast to the 
exploiting classes, which have always sought to uphold and justify their 
class position by various disguises and falsihvations, the working class, 
from its very class position and aims, 1s concerned to know and under- 
stand things just as they are without disguise or falsification 

The party of the working class needs a philosophy which expresses 
a revolutionary class outlook The alternative 1s to embrace ideas hostile 
to the working class and to socialism 

This determines the materialist character of our philosophy 


Party Philosophy and Class Philosophy 

Dialectical materialism has been defined by Stalin as “The 
world outlook of the Marxist-Leninist Party "! 

This definition must appear a strange one, both to many 
politicians and to many philosophers But we will not begin 
to understand dialectical materialism unless we can grasp the 
thought which lies behind this definition 

Let us ask, first of all, what conception of philosophy hes 
behind the idca expressed in this definition of party or—since 
a party ıs always the political representative of a class—class 
philosophy 

By philosophy is usually meant our most general account 
of the nature of the world and of mankind’s place and destiny 
in it—our world outlook 

That being understood, it 1s evident that everybody has some 
kind of philosophy, even though they have never learned to discuss 
it Everybody 1s influenced by philosophical views, even though 
they have not thought them out for themselves and cannot 

hem 
— bin for example, think that this world 1s nothing 
but “a vale of tears" and that our life in it is the preparation 
for a better life in another and better world They accordingly 


believe that we should suffer whatever befalls us with fortitude, 
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not struggling against it, but trying to do whatever good we can 
to our fellow creatures This is one kind of Philosophy, one 
kind of world outlook 

Other people think that the world is a place to grow rich 
in, and that each should look out for himselt This 1s another 
kind of philosophy 

But granted that our philosophy is our world outlook, the 
task arises of working out this world outlook Systematically and 
in detail, turning it into a well-formulated and coherent theory, 
turning vagucly held popular beliefs and attitudes into more 
or less systematic doctrines This 1s what the philosophers do 

By the time the philosophers have worked out their theories, 
they have often produced something very complicated, very 
abstract and very hard to understand But even though only a 
comparatively few people may read and digest the actual pro- 
ductions of philosophers, these productions may and do have a 
very wide influence For the fact that philosophers have Sys- 
tematised certain beliefs reinforces those beliefs, and helps to 1m- 
pose them upon wide masses of ordinary people Hence, every- 
one 1s influenced in one way or another by philosophers, even 
though they have never read the works of those Philosophers 

And if this 1s the case, then we cannot regard the systems 
of the philosophers as being wholly orginal, as being wholly 
the products of the brain-work of the individual Philosophers 
Of course, the formulation of views, the peculiar ways in which 
they are worked out and written down, is the work of the par- 
ticular philosopher But the views themselves, in their most 
general aspect, have a social basis ın ideas which reflect the 
social activities and social relations of the time, and which, 
therefore, do not spring ready-made out of the heads ot 
philosophers 

From this we may proceed a step further 

When society 1s divided into classes—and society always has 
been divided into classes ever since the dissolution of the prim- 
itive communes, that 1s to say, throughoüt the entire historical 
period to which the history of philosophy belongs—then the 
various views which are current in society always express the 
outlooks of various classes We may conclude, therefore, that 
the various systems of the philosophers also always express a 
class outlook They are, in fact, nothing but the systematic work- 
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ing out and theoretical formulation of a class outlook, or, if you 
prefer, of the ideology of definite classes 

! Philosophy is and always has been class philosophy Philos- 
ophers may pretend it 1s not, but that does not alter the fact 

For people do not and cannot think ın 1solation from society, 
and therefore from the class interests and class struggles which 
pervade society, any more than they can live and act in such 
isolation A philosophy 1s a world outlook, an attempt to under- 
stand the world, mankind and man's place in the world Such 
an outlook cannot be anything but the outlook of a class, and 
the philosopher functions as the thinking representative of a class 
How can it be otherwise? Philosophies are not impoited from 
some other planet, but are produced here on earth, by people 
involved, whether they like it or not, in existing class relations 
and class struggles Therefore, whatever philosophers say about 
themselves, there 1s no philosophy which does not embody a class 
outlook, or which 1s impartial, as opposed to partisan, in relation 
to class struggles Search as we may, we shall not find any ım- 
partial, non-partisan, non-class philosophy 

Bearing this ın mind, then, we shall find that the philosophies 
of the past have all, 1n one way or another, expressed the outlook 
of the so-called “educated” classes, that ıs to say, of the exploit- 
ing classes In general, it 1s the leaders of society who express 
and propagate their ideas 1n the form of systematic philosophies 
And up to the appearance of the modern working class, which 
is the peculiar product of capitalism, these leaders have always 
been the exploiting classes It ıs their outlook which has domi- 
nated philosophy, just as they have dominated society 

We can only conclude from this that the working class, if 
today it intends to take over leadership of society, needs to 
expiess its own class outlook in philosophical form, and to oppose 
this philosophy to the philosophies which express the outlook 
and defend the interests of the exploiters 


The services rendered by Marx and Engels to the working class may 
be expressed in a few words thus they taught the working class to know 
itself and be conscious of itself, and they substituted science for dreams 
wrote Lenin 

It 1s the great and historic merit of Marx and Engels that they 
proved by sctentific analysis the inevitability of the collapse of capitalism 
and its transition to communism under which there will be no more 
exploitation of man by man that they indicated to the proletariins 
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of all countries their role, their task, their mission, namely, to be the 
first to rally around themselves in this struggle all the toilers and 
exploited ? 

Teaching the working class "to know itself and be conscious 
of itself", and to rally around itself “all the toilers and exploited", 
Marx and Engels founded and established the revolutionary 
theoiy of working-class struggle, which illumines the road by 
which the working class can throw off capitalist. exploitation, 
can take the leadership of all the masses of the people, and so 
free the whole of society once and for all of all oppression and 
exploitation of man by' man . 

Marx and Engels wrote in the period when capitalism was 
still in the ascendant and when the foices of the working class 
were first being rallied and organised Then theory was fuither 
continued by Lenin, in the period when capitalism had reached 
its final stage of monopoly capitalism or imperialism, and when 
the proletaran socialist revolution had begun And it was 
further continued by Stalin 

Marx and Engels taught that without 1ts own party, the work- 
ing class certainly could not win victory over capitalism, could 
not lead the whole of society forward to the abolition of capita- 
lism and the establishment of socialism The working class must 
have its own party, independent of all bourgeois parties Lenin 
further developed the Marxist teachings about the party He 
showed that the party must act as the vanguard of its class, the 
most conscious section of its class, and that it 1s the instrument 
for winning and wielding political power 

To fulfil such a role, the party must evidently have knowledge, 
understanding and vision , 1n. other words, it must be equipped 
with revolutionary theory, on which its policies are based and 
by which its activities are guided 

This theory ıs the theory of Marxism-Leninism And ıt ıs 
not just an economic theory, nor yet exclusively a political 
theory, but a world outlook—a philosophy Economic and 
political views are not and never can be independent of a general 
world outlook Specific economic and political views express 
the world outlook of those who hold such views, and conversely, 
philosophical views find expression in views on economics and 
politics 

Recognising all this, the revolutionary paity of the workirg 
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class cannot but foimulate, and having formulated, hold fast to, 
develop and treasure, its party philosophy In this philosophy— 
dialectical materialism—are embodied the general ideas by means 
of which the party understands the world which it is seeking to 
change and in terms of which it defines its aims and works out 
how to fight for them In this philosophy are embodied the 
general ideas by means of which the party seeks to enlighten 
and organise the whole class, and to “fluence, guide and win 
over all the masses of working people, showing the conclusions 
which must be drawn from each stage of the struggle, helping 
people to learn from their own experience how to go forward 
towards socialism 

And so we see why it is that in our times a philosophy has 
arisen which expresses the revolutionary woild outlook of the 
working class, and that this philosophy—dialectical materialism— 
is defined as “the world outlook of the Marxist-Leninist Party” 

Experience itself has taught the party the need for philosophy 
For experience shows that if we do not have our own revolu- 
tionary socialist philosophy, then inevitably we borrow our ideas 
from hostile, anti-socialist sources If we do not adopt today 
the outlook of the working class and of the struggle for socialism, 
then we adopt—or slip into, without meaning to do so—that of 
the capitalists and of the struggle against socialism This 1s why 
the working-class party—if ıt ıs to be the genuine revolutionary 
leadership of its class, and is not to mislead its class by the 
importation of hostile capitalist ideas, and of policies correspond- 
ing to such 1deas—must be concerned to formulate, defend and 
propagate its own revolutionary philosophy 


Class Philosophy and Tiuth 

Against what has just been said about 1 class and party 
philosophy, the objection ıs bound to be raised that such a con- 
ception 1s a complete travesty of the whole 1dea of philosophy 

Class interests mav incline us to believe one thing rather than 
another, some will say, but should not philosophy be above this ? 
Should not philosophy be objective and impartial, and teach us 
to set class and party interests aside, and to seek only for the 
truth? For surely what ıs true ıs true, whether this suits some 
or other class interests or not? If philosophy ıs partisan—party 
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philosophy—how can it be objective, how can it be true 
philosophy ? 

In reply to such objections, we may say that the working 
class standpoint in philosophy is very far indeed from having 
no concern for truth 

Is there no such thing as truth? Of course there 1s—and 
men are getting nearer to it For different outlooks, partisan 
as they may be, are not on a level so far as nearness to truth 
is concerned Every philosophy embodies a class outlook Yes, 
but just as one class differs from another class in its social role 
and in its contribution to the development of society, so one 
philosophy embodies positive achievements ın comparison with 
another ın the working out of the truth about the world and 
society 

People are prone to believe that 1f we adopt a partisan, class 
standpoint, then we turn our backs on truth , and that, on the 
other hand, if we genuinely seek for truth, then we must be strictly 
impartial and non-partisan But the contrary is the case It is 
only when we adopt the partisan standpoint of historically the 
most progressive class that we are able to get nearer to truth 

The definition of dialectical materialism, therefore, as the 
philosophy of the revolutionary working-class paity, 1s in no way 
incompatible with the claim of dialectical materialism to express 
truth, and to be a means of arriving at truth On the contrary, 
we have every right to make this claim, in view of the actual 
historical position and role of the working class 

Except for the working class, all other classes which have 
aspired to take the leadership of society have been exploiting 
Classes But every exploiting class, whatever its achievements, 
has always to find some way of disguising its real position and 
aims, both from itself and from the exploited, and of making out 
that its rule ıs just and permanent For such a class can never 
recognise its real position and aims as an exploiting class, or the 
temporary character of its own system 

For example, 1n ancient slave society, Aristotle, the greatest 
philosopher of antiquity, made out that the institution of slavery 
was decreed by nature, since some men were by nature slaves 

In the heyday of feudal society the greatest philosopher of 
the middle ages, Thomas Aquinas, represented the entire universe 
as being a kind of feudal system Everything was arranged in a 
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feudal hierarchy,; with God surrounded by the chief archangels 
at the top Everything depended on what was next above it ın 
the system, and nothing could exist without God 

As for capitalism, it dissolves all feudal ties and, as Marx 
and Engels observed, “has left remaining no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-interest, than callous cash 
payment"5 This was reflected in the beginnings of capitalist 
philosophy, especially m Britain 

This philosophy saw the world as consisting of independent 
atoms, each complete ın itself, concerned only with itself, and all 
interacting This was a mirror of capitalist society, as seen by 
the rising bourgeoisie And by means of such ideas they succeed- 
ed, too, in disguising their own aims of domination and profit 
Worker and capitalist were “on a level”, each was a free human 
atom, and they entered 1nto a free contract, the one to work, the 
other to provide capital and pay wages 

But the working class does not need any such "false 
consciousness" as 1s contained in such philosophies It does not 
want to set up a new system of exploitation, but to abolish all ex- 
ploitation of man by man For this reason, it has no interest 
whatever in disguising anything, but rather 1n understanding things 
just as they really are For the better 1t understands the truth, 
the mote ıs it strengthened in its struggle 

Moreover, other classes have always wanted to perpetuate 
themselves and to last out for as long as they could And so 
they have favoured philosophical “systems” which give themselves 
a permanent place in the universe Such systems attempt to 
define the nature of the universe so as to represent certain things 
and certain relations as being necessary, eternal and unchangeable 
And then they make it appear that a particular social system 1s 
a necessary part of the whole 

But the working class does not want to perpetuate itself On 
the contrary, ıt wants to do away with its own existence as a 
class as quickly as possible, and to establish a classless society 
Therefore, the working class has no use at all for any philo- 
sophical “system” which establishes any false permanence Its 
class position and aims are such that it can afford to and needs to 
recognise and trace out the change, coming into being and ceasing 
to be of everything 1n existence 

Our party philosophy, then, has a nght to lay claim to truth 
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For it 1s the only philosophy which is based on a standpoint 
which demands that we should always seek to understand things 
just as they are, in all their manuold changes and interconnec- 
tions, without disguises and without fantasy 


A Revolution in Philosophy 


‘The Marxian doctrine ıs omnipotent because it 1s true,” wrote Lenin 
"It ıs complete and harmonious, and provides men with an integral world 
conception which 1s irreconcilable with any form of superstition, reaction 
or defence of bourgeois oppression ° 


And he further wrote 


“There 1s nothing resembling sectarianism’ in Marxism, in the sense 
of its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which arose 
away from the highroad of development of world civilisation On the 
contrary, the genius of Marx consists precisely in the fact that he 
furnished answers to questions the foremost minds of mankind had 
already raised His teachings arose as the direct and immednte conti- 


nuation of the teachings of the greatest representatives of philosophy, 
political economy and socialism — 7^ 


* In its philosophical aspect, Marxism appears as the culmina- 
tion of a whole great development of philosophical thought, in 
which the problems of philosophy were posed and took shape in 
the course of a series of revolutions, its highest point being reach- 
ed in the classical German philosophy of the early nineteenth 
century 

But if Marxism 1s thus the continuation and culmination of the 
past achievements of philosophy, it 1s a continuation which puts 
an end to an epoch and constitutes a new point of departure 
For 1n comparison with past philosophies, it launches out on new 
lines It constitutes a revolution in philosophy, an end to the 
“systems” of the past, a philosophy of an entirely new kind 

Marxism-Leninism 1s no longer a philosophy which expresses 
the world outlook of an exploiting class, of a minority, striving to 
Impose its rule and its ideas upon the masses of the people, in 
order to keep them in subjection , but it is a philosophy which 
serves the common people in their struggle to throw off all ex- 
ploitation and to build a classless society 

Marxism;Leninism ıs a philosophv which seeks to understand 
the world in order to change it “The philosophtrs have only 
interpreted the woild in various ways ,” wrote Marx, “the point, 
however, ıs to change 1t”® Therefore, if we could say of past 
philosophy that it has been an attempt to understand the world 
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and man's place and destiny in it—an attempt necessarily con- 
ditioned by the class outlook, prejudices and illusions of the 
various exploiting class philosophers —we have to say of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy that it ıs an attempt to understand the world 
in order to change the world and to shape and realise man's 
destiny ın ıt Dialectical. materialism ıs a theoretical instrument 
in the hands of the people for use in changing the world 

Marxism-Leninism, therefore, seeks to base our ideas of things 
on nothing but the actual investigation of them, arising from and 
tested by experience and practice It does not invent a “system”, 
as previous philosophies have done, and then try to make every- 
thing fit into 1t 

Thus dialectical materialism ıs ın the truest sense a popular 
philosophy, a scientific philosophy and a philosophy of practice 

‘The discovery of Marx and Engels represents the end of the old 
philosophy, 1e, the end of that philosophy which claimed to give a 
universal explanation of the world’, said A A Zhdanov 

“With the appearance of Marxism as the scientific world outlook 
of the proletariat there ends the old period in the history of philosophy, 
when philosophy ws the occupation of isolated individuals, the possession 
of philosophical schools consisting of a small number of philosophers and 
their disciples, detached from life and the people, and alien to the 
people 

‘Marxism ıs not such a philosophical school On the contrary, ıt super- 
sedes the old philosophy—the philosophy that was the property of a small 
elite, the aristocracy of the intellect It marked the beginning of a completely 
new period im the history of philosophy, when it became a scientific 
weapon in the hands of the proletarian masses in their struggle for 
emancipation ‘from capitalism 

“Marxist philosophy, as distinguished from preceding philosophical 
system, ıs not a science above other sciences, rather, it ıs an instrument 
of scientific investigation, a method, penetrating all natural and social 
sciences, enriching itself with their attainments in the course of their 
development In this sense, Marxist philosophy is the most complete 
and decisive negition of all preceding philosophy But to negate, as 
Engels emphasised, does not mean merely to say ‘no Negation includes 
continuity, signifies absorption, the critical reforming and unification in 
a new and higher synthesis of everything advanced and progressive that 
has been achieved ın the history of human thought ^ 

The revolutionary characteristics of dialectical materialism 


are embodied in the two features of Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
which give it its name—dialectics and materialism 

In order to understand things so as to change them we must 
study them, not according to the dictates of any abstract system, 
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but in their real changes and interconnections—and that Is what 
ıs meant by dialectics 


We must set aside preconceived ideas and fancies about things, 
and strive to make our theories correspond to the real conditions 


of material existence—and that means that our outlook and 
theory 1s materialist 


In dialectical materialism, wiote Engels, the materialist world 
outlook was taken really seriously for the first time and was carried 
through consistently For, ‘it was resolved to comprehend the real 
world—nature and history—just as it presents itself to everyone who 
approaches it free from preconceived idealist fancies It was decided 
relentlessly to sacrifice every idealist fancy which could not be brought 
into harmony with the facts conceived in their own and not in a fantastic 
connection And materialism means nothing more than this "? 


NOTES 


*Stalin = Dualectical and Historical. Materialism 
Lenn Frederick Engels 


?*Lenn Speech at Unveiling of Memorial to Maix and Engels 

* A hierarchy 1s an order m which the things at the top rule over 
the things below them Thus the Serfs were at the bottom of the 
feudal hierarchy and the king was at th 
head of the “Catholic hierarchy’ 


*Marx and Engels The Manifesto of the Communist Party 


*Lemn The Three Sources and T hree Componcnt Parts of Marxism 
7T Ibid 


€ top Similarly, the Pope ıs the 


*Marx Theses on Feucibach XI 


^A A Zhdanov Speech at Plulosophical Workers Conference 
“Engels Ludwig Feuerbach, Chapter IV 


Chapter Two 


MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM 


Materialism 1s opposed to idealism, since while idealism holds that 
the spiritual or ideal is prior to the material, materialism holds that 
matter ıs prior This difference manifests itself ın opposed ways of inter- 
preting and understanding every question, and so in opposed attitudes in 


practice 
While idealism takes many subtle forms in the writings of philos 


ophers, it ıs at bottom a continuation of belief in the Supernatural It 
involves belief ın two worlds, in the ideal or supernatural world over 


aginst the reil material world 

In essence idealism is a conservative, reactionary force, and its re 
actionary influence ıs demonstrated in practice Marxism adopts a con- 
sistent standpoint of mulitant materialism 


Materialism and Idealism—Opposed Ways of Interpreting 

Every Question 

Our philosophy 1s called Dialectical Matenalism, said Stalin, 
"because its approach to the phenomena’ of nature, its method 
of studying and apprehending them, ıs dialectical, while its. inter- 
pietation of the phenomena of nature, its conception of these 
phenomena its theory, 1s matenalism '? 

Materialism is not a dogmatic system It is rather a way of 
interpreting, conceiving of, explaming every question 

The materialist way of interpreting events, of conceiving of 
things and their interconnections, 1s opposed to the idealist way 
of interpreting and conceiving ot them Matenalism ıs opposed 
to idealism On every question, there are materialist and idealist 
ways of interpreting it, matenalist and idealist ways of trying to 
understand it 

Thus materialism and idealism are not two opposed abstract 
theories about the nature of the world, of small concern to 
ordinary practical folk They are opposed ways of interpreting 
and understanding every question, and, consequently, they express 
opposite approaches in practice and lead to very different con- 
clusions 1n terms of practical activity 

Nor are they, as some use the terms, opposite moral attitudes— 
the one high-minded, the other base and self-secking If we use 
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the terms like this, we will never understand the Opposition 
between idealist and materialist conceptions, for this way of 
speaking ıs, as Engels said, nothing but 
an unpardonable concession to the traditional philistine prejudice 

against the word materialism resulting from the long-continued defama 
tion by the priests By the word maternlism the philistine understands 
gluttony, drunkenness lust of the eye, lust of the flesh arrogance, cupidity, 
miserliness, profit hunting and stock exchange swindling—in short, all the 
filthy vices in which he himself indulges in private By the word 
idealism he understands the belief in virtue universal philanthropy and 
in-a general way ^ better world, of which he boasts before others ? 

Before trying to define materialism and idealism in general 
terms, let us consider how these two ways of understanding things 
are expressed ın relation to certain simple and familiar questions 
This will help us to grasp the significance of the distinction 
between a materialist and an idealist interpretation 

First let us consider a very familiar natural phenomenon— 
@ thunderstorm What causes thunderstorms ? 


An idealist way of answering this question is to say that 
thunderstorms are due to the anger of God Being angry, he 
arranges for lightning and thunderbolts to descend upon mankind 

The matenalst way of understanding thunderstorms is 
opposed to this The materialist will try to explain and under- 
stand thunderstorms as being solely due to what we call natural 
forces For example, ancient materialists suggested that far from 
thunderstorms being due to the anger of the gods, they wore 
caused by material particles ın the clouds banging against one 
another That this particular explanation was wrong, 1s not the 
point the point is that ıt was an attempt at materialist as opposed 
to idealist explanation Nowadays a great deal moie ıs known 
about thunderstorms arising from the scientific investigation. of 
the natural forces involved Knowledge remains very incomplete 
but at all events enough 1s known to make it quite clear that the 
explanation must be on matenalist lines, so that the idealist 
explanation has become thoroughly discredited 

It will be seen that while the idealist explanation tries to relate 
the phenomenon to be explained to some spuitual cause—in this 
case the anger of God—the materialist explanation relates it to 
material causes 

In this example, most educated people today would agree in 
accepting the materialist interpretation This ıs because they 
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generally accept the scientific explanation of natural phenomena, 
and every advance of natural science is an advance in the 
materjalist understanding of nature 

Let us take a second example, this time one arising out of 
social life For instance why are there rich and poor? This 
is a question which many people ask, especially poor people 

The most stiaightforward idealist answer to this question 1s to 
say simply—It ıs because God made them so It 1s the will of 
God that some should be rich and others poor 

But other less straightforward idealist explanations are more 
in vogue For example ıt ıs because some men are careful 
and farsighted, and these husband their resources and grow rich, 
while others are thriftless and stupid, and these remain poor 
Those who favour this type of explanation say that it 1s all due to 
eternal “human nature” The nature of man and of society 1s 
such that the distinction of rich and poor necessarily arises 

Just as in the case of the thunderstorm, so in the case of the 
uch and poor, the idealist seeks for some spiritual cause—if not 
in the will of God, the divine mind, then in certain. innate 
characteristics of the human mind 

The materialist, on the other hand, seeks the reason in the 
material, economic conditions of social hfe If society ıs 
divided into rich and poor, it 1s because tne production of the 
maternal means of life ıs so ordered that some have possession of 
the land and other means of production while the rest have to 
work for them However hard they may work and however much 
they may scrape and save, the non-possessois will remain poor, 
while the possessors grow rich on the fiuits of their labour 


On such questions, therefoie, the difference between a 
mterialist and an idealist conception can be very important 
And the difference 1s important not merely in a theoretical but in 
a practical sense 

A materialist conception of thundeistorms, foi example, helps 
us to take precautions against them, such as fitting buildings with 
lightning conductors But if our explanation of thunderstorms 
1s idealist, all we can do ıs to watch and pray If we accept an 
idealist account of the existence of rich and poor, all we can do 
is to accept the existing state of affairs—rejoicing in our superior 
status and bestowing a little charity 1f we aie rich, and cursing our 
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tate if we are poor But armed with a matenalist understanding 
of society we can begin to see the way to change society 

It 1s clear, therefore, that while some may have a vested 
interest in idealism, it 1s in the inteiests of the great majority to 
learn to think and to understand things ın the materialist way 

How, then, can we define materialism and idealism, and the 
difference between them, in general terms, so as to define the 
essence of the question ? This was done by Engels 

‘The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of modern 
philosophy, ıs that concerning the relation of thinking and being The 
answers which the philosophers have given to this question split them 
into two great camps Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to nature 
and therefore in the last instance assumed world creation ın some form 
or another comprised the camp of idealism The others, who regarded 
nature as primary, belong to the various schools of materialism "n 

Idealism 1s the way of interpreting things which regards the 
spiritual as prior to the material, whereas materialism regards the 
material as prior Idealism supposes that everything material 1s 
dependent on and determmed by something spiritual, whereas 
matenalism recognises that everything spiritual 1s dependent on 
and determined by something material And this difference 
manifests itself both in general philosophical conceptions of the 
world as a whole, and in conceptions of particular things and 


events 


Idealism and the Supernatural 

At bottom, idealism ıs religion, theology “Idealism 1s 
clericalism”, wrote Lenin All idealism is a continuation of the 
religious approach to questions, even though particular idealist 
theories have shed their religious skin Idealism ıs inseparable 
from superstition, belief ın the supernatural, the mysterious and 
unknowable 

Materialism, on the other hand, seeks for explanations in 
terms belonging to the material world, in teims of factors which 
we can venfy, undeistand and control 

The roots of the idealist conception of things are, then, the 
same as those of religion 

To believers, the conceptions of religion, that 1» to say, 
conceptions of supernatural spiritual beings, generally seem to 
have their justification, not, of course, in any evidence of the 
senses, but in something which hes deep within the — spiritual 
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nature of man And, indeed, it ıs true that these conceptions 
do have very deep roots in the histoiical development of human 
consciousness But what 1s their origin, how did such concep- 
tions arise in the first place? We can certainly not regard such 
conceptions as being the products, as religion itself tells us, of 
divine revelation, or as arising from any other supernatural 
cause, if we find that they themselves have a natural ongir And 
such an origin can in fact be traced 

Conceptions of the supernatural, and religious ideas 1n general, 
owe their origin first of all to the helplessness and ignorance of 
men in face of the forces of nature Forces which men cannot 
understand are personified—they are represented as manifesta- 
tions of the activity of spirits 

For example, such alarming events as thunderstorms were, 
as we have seen, explained fantastically as due to the anger 
of gods Again, such important phenomena as the growth of 
crops were put down to the activity of a spirit it was believed 
that 1t was the corn spirit that made the corn grow 


From the most primitive times men personified natural forces 
in this way With the birth. of class society, when men were 
impelled to act by social relations which dominated them and 
which they did not understand, they further invented super- 
natural agencies doubling, as ıt were, the state of society The 
gods weie invented superior to mankind, just as the kings and 
lords were superior to the common people 

All religion, and all idealism, has at its heart this kind of 
doubling of the world It ıs dualistic, and invents a dominating 
ideal or supernatural world over against the real material world 


Very characteristic of idealism are such antitheses as soul 
and body , god and man, the heavenly kingdom and the earthly 
kingdom , the forms and ideas of things, grasped by the intellect, 
and the world of material reality, perceptible by the senses 

For idealism, there ıs always a higher, more 1eal, non-material 
world—which 1s prior to the material world, is its ultimate souice 
and cause, and to which the material world is subject For 
materialism, on the other hand, there 1s one world, the material 
world 

By idealism in philosophy we mean any doctrine which says 
that beyond material reality there is a higher, spiritual reality, 
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in teims of which the material reality 1s in the last analysis to 
be explained 


Some Varieties of Present-day Idealist Philosophy 

At this point a few observations may be useful concerning 
some characteristic doctrines of modern bourgeois philosophy 

For nearly three hundred years there has been put forward 
a vaiiety of philosophy known as “subjective idealism” This 
teaches that the material world does not exist at all Nothing 
exists but the sensations and ideas 1n our minds, and there 1s no 
external material reality‘ corresponding to them 

And then again, this subjective idealism ıs put forward in the 
form of a doctrine concerning knowledge it denies that we can 
know anything about objective reality outside ourselves, and says 
that we can have knowledge of appearances only and not of 
"things 1n themselves" 

This sort of 1dealism has become very fashionable today It 
even parades as extremely "scientific" When capitalism was 
still a progressive force, bourgeois thinkers used to believe that 
we could know more and more about the real world, and so 
control natural forces and 1mprove the lot of mankind indefinitely 
Now they are saying that the real world 1s unknowable, the arena 
of mysterious forces which pass our comprehension It 1s not 
difficult to see that the fashion for such doctrines 1s just a 
symptom of the decay of capitalism 

We have seen that, at bottom, idealism always believes in 
two worlds, the ideal and the material, and it places the ideal 
prior to-and above the material Materialism, on the other 
hand, knows one world only, the material world, and refuses to 
invent 2 second, imaginary, superior ideal world 

Materialism and idealism are irreconcilably opposed But 
this does not stop many philosophers from trying to reconcile 
and combine them In philosophy there are also various 
attempted compromises between idealism and materialism 

One such attempted compromise is often known as “dualism” 
Such a compromise philosophy asserts the existence of the 
spiritual as separate and distinct from the material—but it tries 
to place the two on a level Thus it treats the world of nor- 
living matter ın a thoroughly materialist way this, ıt says, 1s the 

. Sphere of activity of natural forces, and spiritual factors do not 
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cnter into it and have nothing to do with it in any way But 
when it comes to mind and society, heic, says this philosophy, 
is the sphceic of activity of spirit Here, ıt maintains, we must 
, seek explanations in idealist and not in materialist terms 

Such a compromise between materialism and idealism, thee- 
fore, amounts to this—that with regard to all the most impoitant 
questions concerning men, society and history we arc to continuc 
to adopt idealist conceptions and to oppose materiilism 

Another compromise philosophy 1s known as “realism” — In 
its modern form, this philosophy has arisen in opposition to 
subjective 1dealism 

The “realist’ philosophers say that the extcinal material 
world really exists independent of our perceptions and 1s in somt 
way reflected by our perceptions In this the “realists” agree 
with the materialists ın opposition to subjective idealism , 1ndeed, 
you cannot be a materialist unless you are a thorough-going 
realist on the question of the real existence of the material 
world 

But merely to assert that the external world exists 1ndepen- 
dent of our perceiving it, ıs not to be a materialist For example, 
the great Catholic philosopher of the middle ages, Thomas 
Aquinas, was in this sense a “realist” And to this day most 
Catholic theologians regard it as a heresy to be anything but a 
“realist” in philosophy But at the same time they assert that the 
mateial world, which really exists, was created by God, and is 
sustained and ruled all the time by the power of God, by a 
spiritual power So far from being materialists; they are 1dcalists 

Moieover, the woid “realism” 1s much abused by philo- 
sphers So long as you believe that something or other ss “real”, 
you may call yourself a “realist” Some philosopheis think that 
not only is the world of material things real, but that there 1s 
also, outside space and time, a real world of “universals’, of 
the abstract essences of things so these call themselves “realists” 
Others say that, although nothing exists but the perceptions in 
oui minds, nevertheless, these perceptions are real so these call 
themselves “realists” too All of which gocs to show that some 
philosophers are very tricky in their use of words 


The Basic Teachings of Materialism in Opposition to Idealism 
In .pnosition to all the forms of idealism, and of tricky 
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compromisces between materialism and idcalism, the basic teach- 
ings of materialism can be formulated very simply and clearly 

To grasp the essence of these teachings we should also under- 

stand what arc the main assertions made in every form of idealism 
There are three such main assertions of idealism 

1 Idealism asserts that the material world is dependent on 
the spiritual 

2 Idealism asserts that spirit, or mind, or idea, can and 
does exist in separation from matter (The most extreme 
form of this assertion is subjective idealism, which asserts 
that matter does not exist af all but 1s pure illusion ) 

3 Idealism asserts that there exists a realm of the mysterious 
and unknowable, “above”, or “beyond”, or “behind” 
what can be ascertamed and known by perception, 
experience and science 

The basic teachings of matenalism stand in opposition to 

these three assertions of idealism 

1 Materialism teaches that the world is by its very nature 
material, that everything which exists comes into being 
on the basis of maternal causes, arises and develops in 
accordance with the laws of motion of matter 

2 Materialism teaches that matter 1s objective reality exist- 
ing outside and mdependent of the mind, and that far 
from the mental existing m separation from the material, 
everything mental or spiritual is a product of material 
processes 

3 Materialism teaches that the world and its laws are fully 
knowable, and that while much may not be known there 
1s nothing which is by nature unknowable 


The Marxist-Lenmist philosophy ıs characterised by its 
absolutely consistent materialism all along the line, by its making 
no concessions whatever at any point to idealism Thus Stalin 
points out 

“(a) Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the embod: 
ment of an ‘absolute idea, a universal spirit, ‘consciousness, Marxs 
philosophical materialism holds that the world 1s by its very nature 
material, that the multifold phenomena of the world constitute different 
forms of matter ın motion and that the world develops in accordance 
with the laws of movement of matter and stands in no need of a 
‘universal spirit 

“(b) Contrary to idealism, which asserts that only our mind really 
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exists the Marxist materialist philosophy holds that matter, nature 
being 1s an objective reality existing outside and independent of our mind , 
that matter 1s primary, since it 1s the source of sensations, ideas, mund, 
and that mind is secondary, derivativé, since it ıs a reflection of mat er, 
a reflection of being, that thought 1s a product of matter which in its 
development has reached a high degree of perfection, namely, of the 
braun, and the brain ıs the organ of thought, and that therefore, one 
cannot separate thought from matter without committing a grave error 


“(c) Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of knowing 
the world and its laws Marxist philosophical materialism holds that the 
world and its laws are fully knowable, that our knowledge of the laws 
of nature, tested by experiment and practice, 1s authentic knowledge 
having the validity of objective truth, and that there are no things in the 
world which are unknowable but only things which are still not known, 
but which will be disclosed and made known by the efforts of science and 
practice ° 


Materialism and Idealism in Practice 

As was pointed out above, the opposition of materialism 
and idealism—which has now been stated in its most general 
terms—is not an opposition between abstract theories of the 
nature of the world, but 1s an opposition between different ways 
of understanding and interpreting every question That is why 
it is of such profound importance 

Let us consider some of the very practical ways in which 
the opposition of materialism and idealism is manifested 

Idealists tell us, for example, not to place “too much" reliance 
on science They tell us that the most important truths are 
beyond the reach of science Hence they encourage us not to 
believe things on the basis of evidence, experience, practice, but 
to take them on trust from those who pretend to know best and 
to have some “higher” source of information 

In this way idealism 1s a very good frend and standby of 
every form of reactionary propaganda It ıs the philosophy of 
the capitalist press and the B B C It favours superstitions 
of all sorts, prevents us from thinking for ourselves and making 
a scientific approach to moral and social problems 

Again, idealists tell us that what is most important for us 
all 1s the 1nner life of the soul They tell us that we shall never 
solve our human problems except by some inner 1egencration 
This is 2 favourite theme in the speeches of well-fed persons 
But many workers fall for ıt too—uin factories, for example, 
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where a “Moral Rearmament" group is active They tell you 
not to fight for better conditions, but to 1mprove your soul They 
do not tell you that the best way to improve yourself both mate- 
nally and morally ıs to join in the fight for peace and socialism 

Again, an idealist approach is common amongst many 
socialists Many sincere socialists, for example, think that what 
is essentially wrong with capitalism is that goods are unfairly 
distributed, and that if only we could get everyone, including 
the capitalists, to accept a new conception of fairness and justice, 
then we could do away with the evils of capitalism Socialism 
to them 1s nothing but the realisation of an abstract idea of 
Justice 

The idealism of this belief hes in its assumption that it 1s 
simply the ideas which we hold that determine the way we live 
and the way society 1s organised Those who think in this w ay 
forget to look for the material causes For what in fact deter- 
mines the way goods are distributed in Capitalist society—the 
wealth enjoyed by one part of society, while the other and 
greater part lives in poverty—is not the ideas which men hold 
about the distribution of wealth, but the material fact that the 
mode of production rests on the exploitation of the worker by 
the capitalist So long as this mode of production remains in 
existence, so long will extremes of wealth and poverty remain, 
and so long will socialist ideas of justice be opposed by capitalist 
ideas of justice The task of socialists, therefore, 1s to organise 
and lead the struggle of the working class against the capitalist 
class to the point where the working class takes power from the 
Capitalist class 

If we do not understand this, then we cannot find the way 
to fight effectively for socialism We shall find that our socialist 
ideals are constantly disappointed and betrayed Such, indeed, 
has been the experience of British socialism 

It can be seen from these examples how idealism serves 
as a weapon of reaction, and how when socialists embrace 
idealism they are being influenced by the ideology of the capitalists 
We can no more take over and use capitalist ideas for the 
purposes of socialist theory than we can take over and use the 
capitalist state machine, with all its institutions and officials, for 
the purposes of building socialism 

Right through history, indeed, idealism has been a weapon 
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of reaction Whatever fine systems of philosophy have been 
invented, idealism has been used as means of justifying the rule 
of an exploiting class and deceiving the exploited 

This 1s not to say that truths have not been expressed in 
an idealist guise Of course they have For idealism has very 
deep roots in our ways of thinking, and so men often clothe their 
thoughts and aspirations ın idealist dress But the idealist form 
is always an impediment, a hindrance in the expression of truth— 
a source of confusion and error 

Again, progressive movements in the past have adopted and 
fought under an idealist ideology But this has shown only that 
they contained in themselves the seeds of future reaction— 
inasmuch as they represented the striving of a new exploiting 
class to come to power , or that they were themselves influenced 
by ideas of reaction , or ıt has been a mark of their weakness 
and immaturity 

For example, the great revolutionary movement of the English 
bourgeoisie in the seventeenth century was fought under idealist, 
religious slogans But the same appeal to God which justified 
Cromwell 1n. the execution of the King justified him also in 
stamping out the Levellers 

Early democrats and socialists had many idealist notions 
But in their case this demonstrated the immaturity and weakness 
of the movement The idealist illusions had to be overcome if 
the revolutionary working-class movement was to arise and 
türumph As the movement grew strong, the continuance within 
it of idealist notions represented an alien, reactionary influence 

We can truly say that idealism 1s essentially a conservative 
force—an ideology helpmg the defence of things as they are, 
and the preservation of illusions in men’s minds about their 
true condition 

On the other hand, every real social advance—every increase 
in the productive forces, every advance of science—generates 
materialism and 1s helped along by materialist ideas And the 
whole history of human thought has been the history of the fight 
of materialism agamst idealism, of the overcoming of idealist 
illusions and fantasies 


The Fight for Materialism 
As Communists, as the organised vanguard of the working 
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Class fighting to end all exploitation of man by man and to 
establish communism, we have no use for idealism in any foin, 
Here, for example, are some of the ways in which Lenin 
expressed himself on this question 
The genius of Marx and Engels consisted in the very fact that in 
the course of a long period, nearly half a century they developed 


materialism, that they further advanced one fundamental trend in 
philosophy 


“Take the various philosophical utterances by Marx and you will 
find an invariable basic motif, viz, insistence upon materialism and 


contemptuous derision of all obscurantism, of all confusion and all 
deviations towards idealism 


‘Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from start to finish , 
they were able to detect the deviations from materialism and concessions 
to idealism in each and every new tendency 


“The realists etc, including the positivists, are all a wretched mush 
they are a contemptible middle party in philosophy, who confuse the 
materialist and idealist trends on every question The attempt to escape 
these two basic trends in philosophy is nothing but conciliatory quackery ” 

On every issue we are partisans of materialism against 
idealism This ıs because we know that it is ın the light of 
materialist theory, which studies things as they are, without idealist 
fantasies about them, that we can understand the forces in nature 
and society so as to be able to transform society and to master 
the forces of nature 

And because of this, too, matenalism teaches us to have 
confidence in ourselves, in the working class—in people It 
teaches us that there are no mysteries beyond our understanding, 
that we need not accept that which is as being the will of God, 
that we should contemptuously reject the “authoritative” teachings 
of those who set up to be our masters, and that we can ourselves 
understand nature and society so as to be able to change them 

We hate idealism, because under cover of high-sounding talk 
it preaches the subjection of man to man and belittles the power 
of humanity 

It was the materialist confidence in humanity which was 
expressed by Maxim Gorky when he wrote 

‘For me, there are no ideas beyond man for me, man and only 
man 1s the miracle worker and the future master of all forces of nature 
The most beautiful things in this our world are the things made by 


labour, made by skilled human hands, and all our 1deas are born out of 
the process of labour 


“And if it 1s thought necessary to speak of sacred things, then the 
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one sacred thing is the dissatisfaction of man with himself and his 
Striving to be better than he is, sacred is his hatred of all the trivial 
rubbish which he himself has created, sacred is his desire to do away 


with greed, envy, crime, disease, war and all enmity between men on 
earth and sacred is his labour ” 
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Chapter Three 
MECHANISTIC MATERIALISM 


The type of materialism produced sf the past by the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie was mechanistic materialism This took over the ancient 
materialist conception that the world consisted of unchinging material 
particles (atoms), whose interactions produced ll the phenomena of 
nature, and further strove to understand the workings of nature on the 
model of the workings óf a machine 


It was in its time a progressive and revolutionarv doctrine But it 
has three grave weaknesses (1) It requires the conception of a Supreme 
Being who s.arted the world up, (2) ıt seeks to reduce all processes 
to the same cycle of mechanistic interactions and so cannot account for 
development for the emergence of new qualities new types of processes 
in nature (3) it cannot account for social development, can give no 


account of human social activity and leads to an abstract conception of 
human nature 


Lhe Changing World and How to Understand It 

Before Marx, materialism was predominantly mechanistic 

We often hear people complain that the materialists seek to 
reduce everything in the world, including life and mind, to a 
system of soulless mechanism, to a mere mechanical interaction 
of bodies This refers to mechanistic materialism Marxist 
materialism 1s, however, not mechanistic but dialectical To 
understand what this means we need first to understand something 
about mechanistic materialism itself 

We can approach this problem by asking how materialists 
have sought to understand the various processes of change which 
aie observed everywhere in the world 

The world is full of change Night follows day and day 
night, the seasons succeed each other, people are born, grow 
old and die Every philosophy recognises that change is an 
omnipresent fact The question 1s how are we to understand 
the change which we observe everywhere? 

Change may be understood, in the first place, in an idea- 
list way or 1n a materialist way 

Idealism traces back all change to some idea or intention 
—if not human, then divine Thus for idealism, changes in 
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the material world are, in the last analysis, initiated and brought 
about by something outside matter, not material, not subject to 
the laws of the material world 

But materialism traces back all change to material causes 
In other words, 1t seeks to explain what happens in the material 
world from the material world itself 

But while the occurrence of change has been recognised by 
everyone, since none can ignore it, philosophers have neverthe- 
less sought to find something which does not change—some- 
thing permanent, something changeless, behind or within the 
change 

This 1s generally an essential part of the ideology of an ex- 
ploiting class They are afraid of change, because they are afraid 
that they, too, may be swept away So they always seek for 
something fixed and stable, not subject to change They try to 
hitch themselves on to this, as ıt were 

The earlier materialists, too, sought for this Behind all the 
changing appearances they looked for something which never 
changes But while idealists looked for the eternal and changeless 
in the realm of spirit, these materialists looked for it in the 
material world itself And they found it in the ultimate material 
particle—the eternal and indestructible atom 

For such materialists, then, all changes were produced by the 
movement and interaction of unchanging atoms 

This 1s a very ancient theory, put forward over two thou- 
sand years ago in Greece, and earlier still in India 

In its day 1t was a very progressive theory, a great weapon 
against idealism and superstition The Roman poet Lucretius, 
for example, explained in his philosophical poem On the Nature 
of Things that the purpose of the atomustic theory of the Greek 
philosopher Epicurus was to demonstrate “what are the elements 
out of which everything 1s formed, and how everything comes to 
pass without the intervention of the gods” * 

Thus there was born a materialism which saw the world as 
consisting of hard, impenetrable material particles, and which 
understood all change as arising from nothing but the motion and 
interaction of such particles 

This theory was revived in modern times In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries philosophers and scientists turned to 
it in their fight agamst feudal, Catholic philosophy But this 
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modern materialism proved to be much richer 1n content than the 
ancient For it tried to work out what were the laws of interac- 
tion of material particles, and so to present a picture of how all 
phenomena, from merely physical changes to the life of man, 
resulted from the motion and interaction of the separate parts of 
matter In this way, by the eighteenth century, there had appear- 
ed the characteristic modern theories of mechanistic materialism 


A Bourgeois Philosophy 

Mechanistic materialism was in essence an ideology, a mode 
of theorising, of the msing bourgeoisie In order to understand 
it we must understand, first of all, that 1t arose and developed in 
opposition to feudal ideology—that its critical edge was directed 
against feudal ideas, that ıt was ın fact the most radical of all 
bourgeois forms of opposition against the feudal outlook , 

In the period of the rise of the bourgeoisie, the feudal social 
relations were shattered, and so were the feudal ideas, embodied 
in the Catholic philosophy, 1n. which those social relations were 
enshrined 

The feudal system, whose economic basis lay 1n the exploita- 
ton of the serfs by the feudal proprietors, involved complex 
social relationships of dependence, subordination and allegiance 
All this was reflected, not only 1n social and political philosophy, 
but also in the philosophy of nature 

It was typical of the natural philosophy of the feudal 
period that everything in nature was explained in terms of its 
proper place ın the system of the universe, in terms of its supposed 
position of dependence and subordination in that system, and of 
the end or purpose which 1t existed to serve 

The bourgeois philosophers and scientists destroyed these 
feudal ideas about nature They regarded nature as a system of 
bodies 1n interaction, and, rejecting all the feudal dogmas, they 
called for the investigation of nature in order to discover how 
nature really worked 

The investigation of nature advanced hand in hand with the 
geographical discoveries, the development of trade and transport, 
the improvement of machinery and manufactures The greatest 
strides were made 1n the mechanical sciences, closely connected 
as they were with the needs of technology — So it came about that 
materialist theory was enriched as the result of the scientific 
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investigation of nature, and in particular by the mechanical 
sciences 

This determined at once the strength and the weakness, the 
achievement and the limitation, of the materialist theory 

What pushed that theory forward was, so Engels writes, "the 
powerful and ever more rapidly onrushing progress of science and 
industry" But it remained. "predominantly mechanical”, because 
only the mechanical sciences had attamed any high degree of 
development Its “specific, but at that time inevitable limitation" 
was its "exclusive application of the standards of mechanics "? 

The mechanistic way of understanding nature did not arise, 
however, simply from the fact that at that time it was only the 
mechanical sciences which had made any great progress It was 
deeply rooted in the class outlook of the most progressive bour- 
geois philosophers, and this led to their turning exclusively to the 
mechanical sciences for their 1nspiration 

Just as the bourgeoisie, cverthrowing fedual society, stood for 
individual liberty, equality and the development of a free market, 
so the most progressive philosophers of the bourgeoisie—the 
materialists—overthrowing the feudal ideas, proclaimed that the 
world consisted of separate material particles interacting with one 
another 1n accordance with the laws of mechanics 

This theory of nature reflected bourgeois social relations no 
less than the theones it replaced had reflected feudal social 
relations But just as the new bourgeois social relations broke 
the feudal fetters and enabled a great new development of the 
forces of production to begin, so the corresponding bourgeois 
theory of nature broke down the barriers which feudal ideas had 
placed in the way of scientific research and enabled a great new 
development of scientific research to begin 

The philosophical outlook seemed to find its confirmation in 
science, and science provided materials for the development and 
working out in detail of the philosophical outlook 


The World and the Machine 
The world—so thought the mechanistic materialis —consists 


of nothing but particles of matter ın interaction Each particle 
has an existence separate and distinct from every other , in their 
totahty they form the world, the totahty of their interactions 
forms the totality of everything that happens in the world , and 
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these interactions are of the mechanical type, that is to say, they 
consist simply of the external influence of one particle upon 
another 

Such a theory is equivalent to regarding the whole world as 
nothing but a complex piece of machinery, a mechanism 

From this standpoint, the question always posed about any 
part of nature is the question we ask about a machine what 1s 
its mechanism, how does it work ? 

This was exemplified 1n Newton's account of the solar system 
Newton adopted the same general view as the Greek materialist, 
Epicurus, inasmuch as-he thought that the material world con- 
sisted of particles moving about in empty space But faced with 
any particular natural phenomenon, such as the movements of the 
sun and planets, Epicurus was not 1n the least concerned to give 
any exact account of ıt With regard to the apparent movement 
of the sun across the heavens from east to west, for example, 
Epicurus said that the important thing was to understand that 
the sun was not 3 god but was simply a collection of atoms no 
account of the actual machinery of its motions was necessary 
Perhaps, he said, the sun goes round the earth , but perhaps it 
disintegrates and its atoms separate every night, so that it is “a 
new sun” which we see the next morning to him such questions 
were simply unimportant Newton, on the other hand, was con- 
cerned to show exactly how the solar system worked, to 
demonstrate the mechanics of it, in terms of gravity and 
mechanical foices 

But just as Epicurus was not interested in how the solar 
system worked, so Newton was not interested 1n how 1t originated 
and developed He took it for granted as a stable piece of 
machinery—created, presumably, by God Not how it onginat- 
ed, not how it developed, but how it worked, was the question 
which he dealt with 

The same mechanistic approach was manifested ın Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation of the blood The essence of his 
discovery was that he demonstrated the mechanism of circulation, 
regarding thé heart as a pump, which pumps the blood out along 
the arteries so that it flows back through the veins, the whole 
system being regulated by a series of valves 

To understand the mechanistic outlook better, let us ask 
what 1s a mechanism ? what is characteristic of a mechanism ? 
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(a) A mechanism consists of permanent parts, which fit 
together 
(b) It requires a motive force to set it going 
(c) Once set going, the parts interact and results are produced 
according to laws which can be exactly stated 

Consider, for example, such a mechanism as a watch (a) 
lt consists of a number of different parts—cogs, levers and so on 
—fitted neatly together (b) It has to be wound up (c) 
Then, as the spring uncoils, the parts 1nteract according to laws 
exactly known to watchmakers, resulting in the regular movements 
of the hands on the dial 

Further, to know how a mechanism, such as a watch, works, 
you must take it to bits, find out what its parts are, how they fit 
together and how, by their interactions, once the mechanism 1s 
set in motion by the application of the required motive force, 
they produce the total motion charcteristic of the mechanism in 
working order 

This 1s just how the mechanistic materialists regaided nature 
They sought to take nature to bits, to find its ultimate component 
parts, how they fitted together and how their interactions pro- 
duced all the changes we perceive, all the phenomena of the world 
And moreover, finding out how the mechanism worked, they 
sought to find out how to repair it, how to improve it, how to 
change 1t and to make 1t produce new results corresponding to the 
requirements of man 


The Strength and Achievement of Mechanistic Materialism 

Mechanistic materialism was an important milestone in our 
understanding of nature And it was a great progressive step of 
bourgeois thinkers, a blow against idealism 

The mechanists were thorough-going in their materialism 
For they waged a progressive fight against idealism and clericalism 
by trying to extend to the realm of mind and society the same 
mechanistic conceptions which were used in the scientific investi- 
gation of nature They sought to include man and all his spiritual 
activities ın the mechanistic system of the natural world 

The most radical mechanists regarded not merely physical 
processes, and not merely plant and animal hfe, but man himself 
as a machine Already in the seventeenth century the great 
French philosopher Descartes had said that all animals were com- 
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plicated machines—automata but man was different, since he 
had a soul But in the eighteenth century a follower of Descartes 
the physician Lamettrie, wrote a book with the provocative title 
Man a Machine Men, too, were machines, he said, though veiy 
complicated ones 

This doctrine was looked upon as exceptionally shocking, and 
as a terrible insult to human natuie, not to mention God Yet it 
was in its time a progressive view of man The view that men 
are machines was an advance in the understanding of human 
nature as compared with the view that they are wretched pieces 
of clay inhabited by immortal souls And it was, compaiatvely 
speaking, a more humane view 

For example, the great English materialist and utopian socialist 
Robert Owen told the pious industrialists of his time 

Experience has shown you the difference of the results between 
mechanism which 1s neat, clean, well arranged and always in a high 
state of repair, and that which is allowed to be dirty in disorder, and 
which therefore becomes much out of repair If, then, due care as 
to the state cf your inanimate machines can produce such beneficial 
results, what may not be expected if you devote equal ittention to yout 
vital machines, which are far more wonderfully constructed ? 

This humanitarianism was, however, at the best bourgeois 
humanitarianism — Like all mechanistic materialism, 1t was rooted 
in the class outlook of the bourgeoisie The view that man is a 

,nachine ıs rooted in the view that ın production man is a mere 

^ appendage of the machine And if on the one hand this implies 
that the human machine ought to be well tended and kept in good 
condition, on the other hand it equally implies that no moie should 
be expended for this purpose than is strictly necessaiy to keep the 
human machine in bare working order 


Ihe Weakness and Limitations of Mechanistic Mateitalism 

Mechanist« materialism had grave weaknesses 

(1) It could not sustain the materialist standpoint consistently 
and all the way 

For if the world 1s like a machine, who made it, who started 
1t up? There was necessary, 1n any system of mechanistic mate- 
rialism, a "Supreme Being", outside the material world—even if he 
no longer continuously interfered in the woild and kept things 
moving, but did no more than start things up and then watch 
what happened 
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Such a "Supreme Being" was postulated by nearly all the 
mechanistic materialists , for example, by Voltaire and Tom Paine 
But this opens the door to idealism 

(2) Mechanistic materialism sees change everywhere Yet 
because it always tries to reduce all phenomena to the same system 
ot mechanical interactions, ıt sees this change as nothing but the 
eternal repetition of the same kinds of mechanical processes, an 
eteinal cycle of the same changes 

This limitation ıs inseparable from the view of the world as a 
machine For just as a machine has to be started up, so ıt can 
neve. do anything except what it was made to do It cannot 
change itself or produce anything radically new Mechanistic 
theory, theicfore, always breaks down when it ıs a question of 
accounting for the emergence of new quality It sees change 
everywhere—but nothing new, no development 

The various processes of nature—chemical processes and the 
processes of living matter, for example—cannot in fact be all 
reduced to one and the same kind of mechanical interaction. of 
material particles ` 

Chemical interactions differ from mechanical interactions 
inasmuch as the changes which take place as a result of chemical 
interaction involve a change of quality For example, if we con- 
sider the mechanical interaction of two particles which collide, 
then their qualitative characteristics are irrelevant and the result 
is expressed as a change ın the quantity and direction of motion 
of each But if two chemical substances come together and com- 
bine chemically, then there results a new substance qualitatively 
different from either Similarly, from the point of view of 
mechanics heat is nothing but an increase in the quantity of motion 
of the particles of matter But 1n chemistry, the application of 
heat leads to qualitative changes 

Nor do the processes of nature consist in the repetition of the 
same cycle of mechanical interactions, but in nature there 1s con- 
tnual development and evolution, producing ever new forms of 
the existence or, what 1s the same thing, motion of matter Hence 
the more widely and consistently the mechanistic categories are 
applied in the interpretation of nature, the more is their essential 


limitation. exposed 
(3) Still less can mechanistic materialism explain. social 


development 
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Mechanistic materialism expresses the radical bourgeois con- 
ception of socicty as consisting of social atoms, inderacting 
together The real economic and social causcs of the develop 
ment of society cannot be discovered from this point of view 
And so great social changes seem to spring fiom quite. accidental 
causes Human activity itself appears to be either the mechanical 
result of external causes, or else it 1s trcated—and here mechan- 
istic. materialism collapses into 1dealism—as purely spontaneous 
and uncaused 

In a word, mechanistic materialism cannot give an account of 
men’s social activity 


Mechanistic Materialism and Utopian Socialism 

The mechanistic view treated men quite abstractly, each man 
being regarded as a social atom endowed by nature with certain 
inherent properties, attributes and rights 

This was expressed 1n the bourgeois conception of “the rights 
ot man”, and in the bourgeois revolutionary slogan “All men 
aie equal" 

But the conception of human rights cannot be deduced from 
the abstract nature of man, but is determined by the stage of 
society 1n which men are living Nor are men what they are “by 
nature", but they become what they are, and change, as a result 
of their social activity Noi are all men “by nature” equal In 
opposition to the bourgeois conception of abstract equality, which 
amounted to mere formal equality of rights as citizens, equality 
before the law, Marx and Engels declared that 

the real content of the proletarian demand for equality 1s the demand 


for the abolition of classes Any demand for equality which goes beyond 
that of necessity passes into absurdity ' 


Adopting their abstract, mechanistic view of men as social 
atoms, the progressive mechanists tried to work out, in an abstract 
way, what form of society would be best for mankind—what 
would best suit abstract human nature, as they conceived of it 

This way of thinking was taken over by the socialist thinkeis 
who immediately preceded Marx, the utopian socialists The 
utopian socialists were mechanistic materialists They put foi- 
ward socialism as an ideal society They did not see it as 
necessitated by the development of the contradictions of capi- 
talism—4t could have been put forward and realised at any time 
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if only men had had the wit to do so They did not see it as 
havmg to be won by working-class struggle against capitalism— 
it would be realised when everyone was convinced that it was 
just and best adapted to the requirements of human nature 
(For this reason Robert Owen appealed to both the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Queen Victoria to support his socialist 
programme ) 

Again, the mechanistic materialists—and this applied above all 
to the utopian socialists—thought that what a man was, his 
character and his activities, was determined by his environment 
and education Therefore they proclaimed that to make men 
better, happier and more rational it was simply necessary to place 
them ın better conditions and to give them a better education 

But to this Marx replied 

The materialist doctrine. that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing and that therefore changed men are produced by changed 


circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that circumstances are 
changed precisely by men and that the educator must himself be 


educated 

If men are simply the products of circumstances, then they 
are at the mercy of circumstances But on the contrary, men 
can themselves change their circumstances And men themselves 
are changed, not as a mechanical result of changed circumstances, 
but in the course of and as a result of their own activity in 
Changing their circumstances 

So what are the real material social causes at work in human 
society, which give rise to new activities, new ideas and therefore 
to changed circumstances and changed men ? 

Mechanistic materialism. could not answer this question It 
could not explain the laws of social development nor show how 
to change society 

Therefore, while 1t was a progressive and revolutionary doctrine 
in its time, 1t could not serve to guide the struggle of the working 


class 1n striving to change society 
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Chapter Four 


FROM MECHANISTIC TO 
DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


Mechanistic materialism makes certain dogmatic assumptions (1) 
That the world consists of permanent and stable things or particles, with 
definite, fixed properties, (2) that the particles of matter are by nature 
inert and no change ever happens except by the action of some external 
cause , (3) that all motion, all change can be reduced to the mechanical 
interaction. of the separate particles of matter, (4) that each particle 
has its own fixed nature independent of everything else, and that the 
relationship between separate things are merely external relationships 

Overcoming and passing beyond the dogmatic standpoint of mecha 
nism, dialectical materialism holds that the world is not a complex of 
things but of processes, that matter 1s inseparable from motion, that the 
motion of matter comprehends an infinite diversity of forms which arise 
one from another and pass mto one another, and that things exist not 
as separate mdividual units but in essential relation and interconnection 


Things and Processes 

In order to find how the limitations of the mechanist approach 
can be overcome we may consider first of all certain extremely 
dogmatic assumptions which are made by mechanistic materialism 
These mechanistic assumptions are none of them justified And 
by bringing them to the light of day and pointing out what 1s 
wrong with them, we can see how to advance beyond mechanistic 
materialism 

(1) Mechanism sees all change as having at its basis per- 
manent and stable things with definite, fixed properties 

Thus for the mechanists the world consists of indivisible, 
indestructible material particles, which in their interaction manı- 
fest such properties as position, mass, velocity 

According to mechanism, if you could state the position, mass 
and velocity of every particle at a given instant of time, then you 
would have said everything that could be said about the world 
at that time, and could, by applying the laws of mechanics, pre- 
dict everything that was going to happen afterwards 


This 1s the first dogmatic assumption of mechanism But 
we need to reject it For the world does not consist of things 
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but of processes, ın which things come into being and pass 
away 

‘The world 1s not to be comprehended as a complex of ready- 
made things , wrote Engels, but as a complex of processes; in which 
things apparently stable, no less than their mind images in our heads, 
the concepts, go through an uniterrupted change of coming into being 
and passing away * 

This, indeed, is what science in its latest developments 
teaches us Thus the atom, once thought to be eternal and 
indivisible, has been dissolved into electrons, protons and neu- 
trons , and these themselves are not "fundamental particles" in 
any absolute sense, 1e, they are not eternal and indestructible, 
any more than the atom , but science more and more shows that 
they, too, come into being, pass away and go through many 
transformations 

What is fundamental is not the "thing", the "particle", but 
the unending processes of nature, in which things go through 
“an uninterrupted change of coming into being and passing away" 
And nature’s process 1s, moreover, infinite there will always be 
fresh aspects to be revealed, and it cannot be reduced to any 
ultumate constituents “The electron is as inexhaustible as the 
atom, nature 1s infinite,” wrote Lenin ? 

Just so in considering society, we cannot understand a given 
society simply 1n terms of some set of institutions in and through 
which individual men and women are organised, but we must 
study the social processes which are going on, in the course of 
which both institutions and people are transformed 


Matter and Motion 

(2) The second dogmatic assumption of mechanism 1s the 
assumption that no change can ever happen except by the action 
of some external cause 

Just as no pait of a machine moves unless another part acts 
on it and makes it move, so mechanism sees matter as being 
inert—without motion, or rather without self-motion For 
mechanism, nothing ever moves unless something else pushes oF 
pulls it, 1t never changes unless something else interferes with it 


No wonder that, regarding matte: in this way, the mecha- 
nists had to believe ın a Supreme Being to give the "initial 
impulse" 
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But we need to reject this lifeless, dead theory about matter 

This theory separates matter and motion it thinks of matter 
as just a dead mass, so that motion always has to be impressed 
on matter from outside But, on the contrary, you cannot 
separate matter and motion Motion, said Engels, is the mode 
of existence of matter 

"Motion 1s the mode of existence of matter Never anywhere has 
there been matter without motion, nor can there be Motion in cosmic 
Space, mechanical motion of smaller masses on the various celestial bodies, 
the motion of molecules as heat or as electrical or magnetic currents, 
chemical combination or disintegration, organic life—at each given mo 
ment each individual atom of matter in the world 1s in one or other 
of these forms of motion, or in several forms of them at once All 
rest, all equilibrium ıs only relative, and only has meaning in relation to 
one or other definite form of motion <A body, for example, may be on 
the ground in mechanical equilibrium may be mechanically at rest 
but this 1n no way prevents it from participating in the motion of the 
earth and in that of the whole solar system, just as little as it prevents 
Is most minute parts from carrying out the oscillations determined by 
its temperature, or its atoms from passing through a chemical process 
Matter without motion ıs just as unthinkable as motion without matter ° 

Far from being dead, lifeless, inert, ıt ıs the very nature of 
matter to be in process of continual change, of motion Once 
we realise this, then there ıs an end of appeal to the "initial 
impulse” Motion, like matter, never had a beginning 

The conception of the inseparabihty of matter and motion, 
the understanding that “motion is the mode of existence of 
matter", provides the way to answering a number of verplexing 
questions which usually haunt people's minds when they think 
about materialism and which lead them to desert materialism and 
to run to the priests for an explanation of the "ultimate" truth 
about the universe 


Was the world created by a Supreme Being? What was the 
origin of matter? What was the origin of mouon? What was 
the very beginning of everything? What was the first cause ? 
These are the sort of questions which puzzle people 

It 1s possible to answer these questions 

No, the world was not created by a Supreme Being Any 
particular organisation of matter, any particular process of matter 


IN motion, has an origin and a beginning—it originated out of 
some previous organisation of matter, out of some previous pro- 
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cess of matter in motion But matter in motion had no ongin, 
no beginning 

Science teaches us the inseparabilhty of matter and motion 
However static some things may seem to be, there 1s m them 
continual motion The atom, for instance, maintains itself as 
the same only by means of a continual movement of its parts 

So 1n studying the causes of change, we should not merely 
seek for external causes of change, but should above all seek for 
the source of the change within the process itself, 1n 1ts own self- 
movement, ın the inner impulses to development contained within 
things themselves 

Thus in seeking the causes of social development and its 
laws, we should not see social changes as being brought about 
by the actions of great men, who 1mpressed their superior 1deas 
and will on the inert mass of society—nor as being brought about 
by accidents and external factors—but as being brought about by 
the development of the 1nternal forces of society itself , and that 
means, by the development of the social forces of production 

Thus unlike the utopians, we see socialism as the result, not 
of the dreams of reformers, but of the development of capitalist 
society itself—which contains within itself causes which must 
inevitably bring 1t to an end and lead to the socialist revolution 


The Forms of Motion of Matter 

(3) The third dogmatic assumption of mechanism is the 
assumption that the mechanical motion of particles, ıe the simple 
change of place of particles as *he result of the action on them 
of external forces, 1s the ultimate, basic form of motion of matter , 
and that all changes, all happenings whatsoever can be reduced 
to and explained by such mechanical motion of particles 

Thus all the motion of matter 1s reduced to simple mechanical 
motion All the changing qualities which we recognise ın mattei 
are nothing but the appearances of the basic mechanical motion 
of matter However varied the appearances may be, whatever 
new and higher forms of development may appear to arise, they 
are all to be reduced to one and the same thing—the eternal 
repetition of the mechanical interaction of the separate parts of 
matter 

It 1s difficult to find any justification for such an assumption 
In the material world there are many different types of process, 
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which all constitute different forms of the motion of matter 
But they can by no means be all reduced to one and the same 
form of (mechanical) motion 

“Motion in the most general sense , wrote Engels, ‘conceived as the 
mode of existence, the inherent attribute, of matter, comprehends all 
changes and processes occurring in the universe from mere change of 
place right to thinking The investigation of the nature of motion had 
as a matter of course to start from the lowest, simplest forms of this 
motion and to learn to grasp these before ıt could achieve anything in 
the way of explanation of the higher and more complicated forms '* 


The simplest form of motion ıs the simple change of place 
of bodies, the laws of which are studied by mechanics But 
that does not mean that all motion can be reduced to this simplest 
form of motion It rather means that we need to study how, 
from the simplest form of motion, all the higher forms of motion 
arise and develop—"from mere change of place right to thinking " 

One form of motion 1s transformed into another and arises 
from another The higher, more complex form of motion cannot 
exist without the lower and simpler form but that ıs not to say 
that ıt can be reduced to that simpler form It 1s inseparable from 
the simpler form, but its nature ıs not exhausted thereby For 
example, the thinking which goes on m our heads ıs inseparable 
from the chemical, electrical etc motion which goes on in the 
grey matter of the brain , but ıt cannot be reduced to that motion, 
its nature 1s not exhausted thereby 

The materialist standpoint, however, which rejects the mecha- 
nistic 1dea that all forms of motion of matter can be reduced to 
mechanical motion, must not be confused with the :dealist notion 
that the higher forms of motion cannot be explained as ansing 
from the lower forms For exantple, idealists assert that life, as 
a form of motion of matter, cannot possibly be derived from any 
processes characteristic of non-living matter For them, life can 
only arise through the introduction into a material system of a 
mysterious something from outside—a “vital force” But to say 
that a higher form of motion cannot be reduced to a lower form 
is not to say that 1t cannot be derived from the lower form in the 
course of the latter's development Thus materialists will always 
affirm that life, for example, appears at a certain stage im the 
development of more complex forms of non-living matter, and 
arises as a result of that dévelopment, not as a result of the 
introduction into non-living matter of a mysterious “vital foree” 
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The task of science ın this sphere remains to demonstrate experi- 
mentally how the transition from non-living to living matter takes 
place 

Thus the mechanistic programme of reducing all the motion 
of matter to simple, mechanical motion must be rejected We 
need rather to-study all the infinitely various forms of motion of 
matter, 1n their transformations one into another, and as they arise 
one from another, the complex from the simple, the higher from 
the lower 

In the case of society, no one has yet tried to show how 
social changes can be explamed by the mechanical interactions 
of the atoms composing the bodies of the various members of 
society—though to do so would be the logical culmination of the 
mechanistic programme But the next best thing ıs attempted 
by the mechanistic theory known as “economic determinism” 
According to this theory, the whole motion of society 1s to be 
explained by the economic changes taking place ın society, all the 
determinants of social change have been exhausted when the 
economic process has been described This is an example of 
the mechanistic programme of reducing a complex motion to a 
single simple form—the process of social change, including all 
the political, cultural and ideological developments, to a sumple 
economic process — But the task of explaining social development 
cannot be fulfilled by trymg to reduce the whole development 
to an economic process The task ıs rather to show how, on the 
basis of the economic process, all the various forms of social 
activity arse and play their part ın the complex movement of 
society 


Things and their Interconnection 


(4) The last dogmatic assumption of mechanism to be 
mentioned is that each of the things or particles, whose interac- 
tions are said to make up the totality of events 1n the universe, 
has its own fixed nature quite independent of everything else In 
other words, each thing can be considered as existing in separa- 
tion from other things, as an independent unit 

‘Proceeding on this assumption it follows that all relations 
between things are merely external relations That is to say, 
things enter into various relationship one with another, but these 
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relationships are accidental and make no difference to the nature 
of the things related 


And regarding each thing as a separate unit entering intc 
external relations with other things, it furthe: follows that mecha- 
nism regards the whdle as no more than the sum of its separate 
parts According to this view, the properties and laws of deve- 


lopment of the whole are uniquely determined by the properties 
of all its parts 


Not one of these assumptions 1s correct Nothing exists or 
can exist in splendid isolation, separate from its Conditions of 
existence, independent of its relationships with other things 
Things come into being, exist and cease to exist, not each indepen- 
dent of all other things, but each in its relationship with other 
things The very nature of a thing ıs modified and transformed 
by its relationships with other things When things enter into 
such relationships that they become parts of a whole, the whole 
cannot be regarded as nothing more than the sum total of the parts 
True, the whole 1s nothing apart from and independent of its 
parts But the mutual relatiops which the parts enter into 1n con- 
Stituting the whole modify their own properties, so that while 
it may be said that the whole 1s determined by the parts 1t may 
equally be said that the parts are determined by the whole 


Once again, the development of science itself shows the 
madmussibility of the old mechanistic assumptions These 
assumptions have force only in the very limited sphere of the 
study of the mechanical interactions of discrete particles In 
physics they were already shattered with the development of the 
study of the electro-magnetic field Still less are they admissible 
in biology, ın the study of living matter And still less are they 
admissible in the study of men and society We cannot under- 
stand social processes, as mechanists always try to do as resulting 
simply from a set of fixed characteristics of “human nature” 
Fo. “human nature" is always conditioned by and in various 
respects changes with changes in men’s social ielations 


The Correction of Mechanistic Materialism 


When we bring into the open and reject these assumptions 
of mechanistic materialism, then we begin to see the need for a 
materialist doctrine of a different, of a new type—a matenalism 
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which overcomes the weaknesses, and narrow, dogmatic assum- 
ptions of mechanism 

This 1s dialectical materialism 

Dialectical materialism. understands the world, not as a com- 
plex ef ready-made things, but as a complex of processes, in 
which all things go through an uninterrupted change of coming 
into being and passing away 

Dialectical materialism considers that matter 1s always in 
motion, that motion 1s the mode of existence of matter, so that 
there can no more be matter without motion than motion without 
matter Motion does not have to be impressed upon matter by 
some outside force, but above all it 1s necessary to look for the 
inner impulses of development, the self-motion, inherent in all 
processes 

Dialectical materialism understands the motion of matter 
as comprehending all changes and processes in the universe, from 
mere change of place right to thinking It recognises, therefore, 
the infinite. diversity of the forms of motion of matter, the trans- 
formation of one form into another, the development of the forms 
of motion of matter from the simple to the complex, from the 
lower to the higher 

Dialectical materialism considers that, m the manifold pro- 
cesses taking place ın the universe, things come into being, change 
and pass out of being, not as separate individual units, but in 
essential relation and interconnection, so that they cannot be 
understood each separately and by itself but only in their relation 
and interconnection 

In dialectical materialism, therefore, there ıs established a 
rhaterialist conception far richer in content and more comprehen- 
sive than the former mechanistic materialism 
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Chapter Five 


THE DIALECTICAL CONCEPTION OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the older philosophies considered that the universe always 
remained much the same, a perpetual cycle of the same processes, science 
has demonstrated the fact of evolution But while recognising the fact 
of evolutionary development, bourgeois thinkers have tried to under- 
stand and explain it in fantastic, idealist terms And they have conceived 
of development as being always a smooth, contnuous process, not re 
cognising the occurrence of abrupt breaks in continuity, the leap from 
one stage to another 

Following up the ideas of Hegel by taking up the revolutionary side 
of his philosophy while freeing it of its idealist trammels, Marx and Engels 
established the dialectical materialist conception of development The 
key to understanding development in nature and society and the leaps and 
breaks in contmuity which characterise all real development—hies in 
the recognition of the inner contradictions and opposite conflicting 
tendencies which are in operation in all processes 

The discovery by Marx and Engels was a revolution in philosophy 
and made of it a revolutionary weapon of the working people, a method 
for understanding the world so as to change it 


The Idea of Evolution 

We have seen that the corrections of the mechanistic stand- 
point made by dialectical materialism are fully justified by and 
have a basis in the advance of science Indeed, the advance of 
science itself has shattered the whole conception of the universe 
held by the older, mechanistic materialists 


According to that conception, the universe always remained 
much the same It was a huge machine which always did the 
same things, kept grinding out the same products, went on and on 
in a perpetual cycle of the same processes 

Thus it used to be thought that the stars and the solar system 
always remained the same—and that the earth, with 1ts continents 
and oceans and the plants and animals inhabiting them, likewise 
always remained the same 

But this conception -has given wdy to the conception of 
evolution, which has 1nvaded all spheres of investigation without 
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exception Science, however, does not advance in isolation from 
society as a whole, and the widespread application of the idea of 
evolution was due not simply to its verification in scientific theory 
but also to its populanty with the new, rising forces of industrial 
capitalism, themselves the patrons of science 
The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionising the 

instruments of production, and thereby the relations of production and 
with them the whole relations of society Conservation of the old modes 
of production i unaltered form was, on the contrary, the first condition 
of existence of all earlier mdustrial classes Constant revolutionising of 
production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting 
uncertainty and agitation, distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier 
ones ™ 

The industrial capitalists saw themselves as the bearers of 
progress And as they thought progress was the law of capitalism, 
so they saw it as the law of the whole universe 

So there was made possible a great advance in the scientific 
picture of the universe We find developing a picture of the 
umiverse, not as static, as always the same, but as in continual 
progressive development 

The stars did. not always exist—they were formed out of 
masses of dispersed gas 

Once formed, the whole stellar system, with all the Stars 1n 1t, 
goes through an evolutionary process, stage by stage 

Some stars, like our sun, acquire planets—a solar system 
Thus the earth was born As its surface cooled, so chemical 
compounds were formed, impossible in the high temperatures 
of the stars 

Thus matter began to manifest new Properties, non-existent 
before—the properties of chemical combination 

Then organic compounds were formed out of the complex 

linking of carbon atoms And from organic matter the first 
bodies arose which began to manifest the properties of life, of 
living matter Still new properties of matter emerged—the 
properties of living matter 

Living organisms went through a long evolution, leading 
eventually to man With man, human society was born And 
still new processes, with new laws, arose—the laws of society, 
and the laws of thought 

What comes next? 

Capitalist science can go no further Here it ends, since 
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capitalist science cannot contemplate the ending of capitalism 
But socialist science shows that man himself is about to embaik 
on a new phase of evolution—communist society, ın which the 
whole social process will be brought under his own conscious, 
planned direction 

All this 1s the evolutionary history of the material universe 

Apart from the last point, it may be said this 1s all common 
knowledge Bourgeois thinkers know this as well as Marxists, 
though they often forget ıt But Marxism does not only stress 
the fact that everything 1n the world goes through a process of 
development What Marxism found out was how to understand 
and explain this development in a materialist way 

The discovery of Marxism was the discovery of the laws of 
materialist dialectics And that 1s why Marxism alone 1s able to 
give a fully scientific account of development and to point out the 
future path 

This ıs the meaning of Marx’s great discovery—how to 
understand change and development in a materialist way, and 
therefore how to become masters of the future 


Idealist Conceptions of Change and Development 

How did bourgeois thinkers try to account for the universal 
change and development which they discovered ? 

Let us consider what some of them have had to say over 
a period of more than a century 


Hegel said that the whole process of development taking place 
in history was due to the Absolute Idea realising itself in history 
Herbert Spencer said that all development was a process of increas- 
ing “integration of matter”, and he put this down to what he 
called an “Incomprehensible and Omnipresent Power” Henu 
Bergson said that everything was in process of evolution, due to 
the activity of “the Life Force" Fairly recently, a school of 
British philosophers has coined the phrase “emergent evolution” 
They pointed out that 1n the course of development new qualities 
of matter are continually emerging, one after the other But 
as to why this should happen, one of the leaders of this school 
Professor Samuel Alexander, said that ıt was inexplicable and 
must be accepted “with natural piety”, while another of its 
leaders, Professor C Lloyd Morgan, said that 1t must be due to 
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some immanent force at work ın the world, which he identified 
with God 

Thus in every case some fantasy, something 1nexplicable and 
unpredictable, was conjured up to explain development And 
so, when they thought about the future, all these bourgeois philo- 
sophers of evolution either thought, like Hegel, that development 
had now finished (Hegel taught that the Absolute Idea was fully 
realised in the Prussian State of which he was a distinguished 
employee), or else regarded the future as unfathomable 

Nowadays they begin to give up hope altogether and regard 
everything—past, present and future—as incomprehensible, the 
result of forces no one can ever understand or control 

It is the same story in the sciences The cosmogonists, who 
study the evolution of the stars, appeal to a mysterious creation 
to start the process off The biologists who study the evolution 
of organic life appeal to a series of unpredictable accidents (the 
random mutations of genes) as the basis for the whole process 

Such ideas are, however, unscientific Why? Because they 
assert that the processes they are supposed to be investigating 
take place without any cause True, the assertion 1s often made 
under a cloak of “scientific” objectivity and humility it ıs not 
positively stated that no cause exists, but only that we have at 
present no clue as to what the cause, if any, may be But such 
reservations do not materially alter the nature of the theories 
in question For the fact remains that to Say that matter was 
created, to say that “mutations” occur spontaneously, 1s to say 
that something happens for no reason, without any discoverable 
cause Such statements do not deserve to be called even pro- 
visional scientific hypotheses but are simply idealist inventions, 
fantasies Science may not yet know why something happens, 
but to say that 1t happens for no reason is to abandon science 

A second defect in the evolutionary ideas of most bourgeois 
thinkers 1s that they regard the process of evolution as a smooth 
continuous and unbioken process They see the process of 
transition from one evolutionary stage to another as taking place 
through a series of gradations, without conflict and without any 
break in continuity 

But continuity is not the law of development On the con- 
trary, periods of smooth, continuous evolutionary development 
are interrupted by sudden and abrupt changes The emereence 
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of the new stage ın development takes place, when the conditions 
for it have matured, by a break in continuity by the leap from 
one state to another 

Hegel was the first to point this out 


With every period of transition, he observed 
it 18 as in the case of the birth of a child after a long period of 
nutrition in silence the continuity of the gradual growth in size, of 
quantitative change, 1s suddenly cut short by the first breath drawn— 
there 1s a break in the process, a qualitative change—and the child 13 
born ’ 


But Marx alone followed up this profound observation of 
Hegel As for the ensuing bourgeois thinkers, although the 
investigations of science, and common experience itself, clearly 
demonstrate that development cannot take place without dis- 
continuity, without abrupt transitions and the leap from one state 
to another, they have nevertheless in their general theories tried 
to make unbroken continuity the law of evolution 

This prejudice ın favour of a smooth hne of evolution has 
gone hand in hand with the liberal belief that capitalist society 
will evolve smoothly—through orderly bourgeois progress broaden- 
ing down “from precedent to precedent”, as Tennyson once 
expressed it To have thought differently about evolution in 
general would have implied that we would have to think differently 
about social evolution ın particular 


The Dialectical Materialist Conception of Development 

The problem of understanding and éXplaining development 
in a materialist way—that is, “in harmony with the facts con- 
ceived in their own and not in a fantastic connection"—is 
answered by dialectical materialism 

Dialectical materialism considers the universe, not as static, 
not as unchanging, but as in continual process of development 
It considers this development, not as a smooth, continuous and 
unbroken process, but as a process in which phases of gradual 
evolutionary change are interrupted by breaks in continuity, by 
the sudden leap from one state to another And it seeks for the 
explanation, the driving force, of this universal movement, not in 
inventions of idealist fantasy, but within material processes them- 
selves—in the inner contradictions, the opposite conflicting ten- 
dencies, which are in operation in every process of nature and 
society 
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The main ideas of matenalist dialectics, which are applied 
in dealing with the laws of development of the real material 
world, including society, will be the subject of the following 
chapters But this ıs how Lenin summed them up 

The essential idea of materialist dialectics is 

the recognition of the contradictory, mutually exclusive, opposite 
tendencies in all phenomena and processes of nature This alone 
furnishes the key to the self movement of everything in existence It 
alone furnishes the key to the leaps, to the break in continuity, to the 
transformation into the opposite to the destruction of the old and 
emergence of the new 

In its proper meaning, dialectics ıs the study of the contradiction 
within the very essence of things 

Development is the struggle of opposites ? 


Fiom Hegel to Marx 

Where contradiction is at work, there is the force of 
development 

This profound conception was first put forward by Hegel 
But he worked it out in an idealist way According to Hegel, 
the whole process in the material world, in space and time, is 
nothing but the realisation of the Absolute Idea, outside space 
and time The Idea develops through a senes of contradictions, 
and it 1s this ideal development which manifests itself in the mate- 
rial world If things 1n space and time are forced to go through 
a series of transformations and to arise and pass away one after 
the other, that 1s because they are nothing but the embodiment 
of a self-contradictory phase of the Absolute Idea For Hegel, 
the development of real thungs was due to the self-contradictoriness 
of their concepts where the concept was self-contradictory, the 
thing which realised that concept could not be stable but must 
eventually negate itself and turn into something else Thus ins- 
tead of the concepts of things being regarded as the reflections 
of those things in our minds, the things were themselves regarded 
as nothing but the realisations of their concepts 

This ıs how Engels summed up the materialist criticism of 
Hegel 

Hegel was not Simply put aside On the contrary one started 
out from his revolutionary side from the dialectical method But in 
its Hegelian form this method was unusable 
According to Hegel dialectics ıs the self development of the con 

tept The absolute concept does not only exist—where unknown—from 
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eternity, it 1s also the actual living soul of the whole existing world 

According to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical development apparent 
in nature and history, 1€ the causal interconnection of the progressive 
movement from the lower to the higher, which asserts itself through 
all zig zag movements and temporary set backs, is only a miserable 
copy of the self movement of the concept going on from eternity no 
one knows where, but at all events independently of any thinking human 
brain 

This 1deological reversal had to be done away with We com 
prehended the concepts Im our heads once more materialistically—as 
images of real things instead of regarding the real things as images of 
this or that stagd of development of the absolute concept 

‘Thus dialectics reduced itself to the science of the general laws of 
motion—both of the external world and of human thought—two sets of 
laws which are identical in substance, but differ in their expression in 
so far as the human mind can apply them consciously while in nature 
and also up to now for the most part in human history, these laws asse,: 
themselves unconsciously in the form of external necessity in the midst of 
an endless series of seeming accidents 

‘Thereby the dialectic of the concept itself became merely the con 
scious reflection of the dialectical motion of the real world and the 
dialectic of Hegel was placed upon its head, or rather, turned off its 
head, on which ıt was standing before, and placed on its feet again 

In this way, however, the revolutionary side of Hegelian philosophy 
was again taken up and at the same time freed from the idealist trammels 
which in Hegels hands had prevented its consistent execution * 

This materialist understanding of dialectics is the key to 
understanding the forces of development within the material 
world itself, without recourse to outside causes 

This discovery arises from the whole advance of science and 
philosophy 

But above all it arises from the investigation of the laws of 
society, an investigation made imperative thanks to the very deve- 
lopment of society—from the discovery of the contradictions of 
capitalism, explaining the forces of social development, and there- 
by showing the way forward from capitalism to socialism 

That 1s why bourgeois thinkers could not answer the problem 
of explainmg the real material forces of development in nature 
and society To answer this problem was to condemn the capi- 
talist system And here they had a blind spot Only the re- 
volutionary philosophy of the vanguard of the revolutionary class 
the working class, could do it 

Marx’s discovery of the laws of materialist dialectics showed 


? 
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us how to understand the dialectical development of nature But 
above all 1t showed us how to understand social change and how 
to wage the working-class struggle for socialism 

This discovery revolutionised philosophy 

It signalised the triumph of matenalism over idealism, by 
doing away with the limitations. of the merely mechanistic mate- 
rialism of the past 

It likewise spelled the end of all “systems” of philosophy 

It made philosophy into a revolutionary weapon of the work- 
ing people, an instrument, a method for understanding the world 


so as to change ıt 
Summing up the essential ideas of matenalist dialectics Stalin 


wrote 
Life always contains the new and the old, the growing and the 

dying, the revolutionary and the counter revolutionary 

‘That in life which 1s born and grows day after day is invincible, 
its progress cannot be checked That is to say, if, for example, the 
proletariat as a class 1s born and grows day after day, no matter how 
weak it may be today, ın the long run it must conquer Why? Because 
it ıs growing, gaining strength and marching forward On the other hand, 
that ın life which grows old and is advancing to its grave, must inevitably 
sustain defeat, even 1f today ıt represents a titanic force That ıs to say, if 
for example, the ground is gradually slipping further and further back 
from under the feet of the bourgeoisie, and the latter 1s slipping further 
and further back every day, no matter how strong it may be today it 
must, in the long run, sustain defeat" 

Thus the materialist dialectics of Marx shows us the way 


forward and gives us unshakable confidence in our cause 
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Chapter Six 
DIALECTICS AND METAPHYSICS 


Dialecties, as a method of investigation, a method of thinking, 1s oppos- 
ed to metaphysics The metaphysical way of thinking deals with abstrac 
tons It considers things each by itself ın abstraction from their real 
conditions of existence and interconnections , 4nd it considers things as 


fixed and frozen, 1n abstraction from their rea] change and development 
rgid formulas and is always posing hard and fast 


Consequently it invents 
antitheses—-' either-or It fails to comprehend the unity and struggle of 
opposite processes and ten n all phenomena of nature 
and society 
In contrast to metaphysics, the aim of dialectics 1S to trace the real 
the world and to think of things always 


changes and interconnection 1 
in their real motion and interconnection 


dencies manifested 1! 


The M | Way of Thinking 
etaphysica "Um, the world outlook of the Marxist- 


Dialectical materiali 
Leninist Party, 1S materialist in 1tS theory, its intepretation and 
explanation of everything, dialectical ın 1ts method 
We have seen how materialist explanation 15 opposed to 
terialists formerly 


idealist explanation And then we saw how ma 
interpreted things in à mechanist way; but how mechanistic 


materialism proved 1nadequate to explain real processes of change 
and development For this We need materialist dialectics We 


lly 
need to study and understand things dialectica 
The dialectical method 15, indeed, nothing but the method 


of studying and understanding things 1n then 1eal change and 


development 
As such, ıt stands opposed to metaphysics 
* What is metaphysics ? Or more exactly, what 1s the meta- 
Physical way of thinking, which 1s opposed by the dialectical way 
ot thinking ? 
Metaphysics 1s essentially an abstract way of thinking In a 
t works with general 


sense all thinking 1s “abstract”, since 1 
concepts and cannot but disregard a great deal of particular and 


neal detail _For example, if we say that "men have two 
8s", we are thinking of the two-leggedness of men ın abstrac- 


J 
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tion from their other properties, such as having a head, two arm» 
and so on, and similarly we are thinking of all men in general, 
disregarding the individuahty of particular men, of Peter, Paul 
and so on But there is abstraction and abstraction Meta- 
physics 1s distinguished by the fact that 1t makes false, misleading 
abstractions As Engels once pointed out, “the art of worhing 
with concepts ıs not inborn but requires real thought" ,’ the 
art of nght thinking involves learning how to avoid metaphysical 
abstraction 

Suppose, for example, we are thinking about men, about 
“human nature’ Then we should thmk about human nature 
in such a way that we recognise that men live in society and that 
their human nature cannot be independent of their living in 
society but develops and changes with the development of society 
We shall then form ideas about human nature which correspond 
to the actual conditions of men's existence and to their change 
and development But yet people often think about "human 
nature" 1n a very different way, as though there were such a 
thing as “human nature" which manifested itself quite independ- 
ent of the actual conditions of human existence and which was 
always and everywhere exactly the same To think in such a 
way 1s obviously to make a false, misleading abstraction And 
it ıs just such an abstract way of thinking that we call 
“metaphysics” 

The concept of fixed, unchanging “human nature" is an 
example of metaphysical abstraction, of the metaphysical way of 
thinking 

The metaphysician does not think in terms of real men, but 
of “Man” ın the abstract 

Metaphysics, or the metaphysical way of thinking, ıs, then, 
that way of thinking which thinks of things (1) 1n abstraction 
from their conditions of existence, and (2) ın abstraction from 
their change and development — It thinks of things (1) 1n separa- 
tion one from another, ignoring their interconnections, and (2) 
as fixed and frozen, ignoring their change and development 

One example of metaphysics has already been given It 1s 
not difficult to find plenty more — Indeed, the metaphysical way 
of thinking 1s so widespread, and has become so much part and 
parcel of current bourgeois ideology, that there 1s hardly an 
article in a ournal, a talk on the radio, or a book by a learned 
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professor, in which examples of metaphysical fallacy are not to 
be found 

A. good deal is said and written, for example, about democracy 
But the speakers and writers usually refer to some pure or 
absolute democracy, which they seek to define in abstraction 
from the actual development of society, of classes and of class 
struggle But there can be no such pure democracy , it 1s a 
metaphysical abstraction If we want to understand democracy, 
we have always to ask democracy for whom, for the exploiters 
or the exploited? We have to understand that since democracy 
IS a form of government, there 1s no democracy which is not 
associated with the rule of some particular class, and that the 
democracy which is established when the working class is the 
ruling class 1s a higher form of democracy than capitalist demo- 
cracy, just as capitalist democracy 1s a higher form of democracy 
than, say, the slave-owners’ democracy of ancient Greece In 
other words, we should not try to think of democracy in abstrac- 
tion from real social relations and from the real change and 
development of society 

Again, pacifists try to base their opposition to war on the 
idea that “all wars are wrong" They think of war in the abstract, 
without reflecting that the character of each particular war js 
determined according to the historical epoch, the aims of the war 
and the classes ın whose interests it ıs fought Consequently 
they fail to distinguish between imperialist wars and wars of 
liberation, between unjust war and just war 

In most British schools today the children are regularly 
subjected to “intelligence tests" It ıs alleged that each child 
possesses a certain fixed quantity of “intelligence”, which can be 
estimated without regard to the actual conditions of the child's 
cxistence and which determines his capabilities throughout the 
whole of his life regardless of whatever conditions for change 
and development may subsequently come his way This is 
another example of metaphysics In this case the metaphysical 
conception of “intelligence” 1s used as an excuse for denying 
educational opportunities to the majority of children on the 
grounds that their intelligence 1s too low for them to benefit from 
such opportunities 

In general, metaphysics 1s a way of thinking which tries to 
fix the nature, properties and potentialities of everything it con- 
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siders once and for all Consequently it presupposes that each 
thing has a fixed nature and fixed properties 

And it thinks in terms of “things” rather than “processes” 
It tries to sum up everything 1n a formula, which says that the 
whole world, or any part of the world which is under considera- 
tion, consists of just such and such things with such and such 
properties Such a formula we may call a “metaphysical” 
formula 

Thus Engels refers to "the old method of investigation and 
thought which Hegel calls ‘metaphysical’, which preferred to 
investigate things as given, fixed and stable ic 

In philosophy, metaphysics often means the search for the 
"ultimate constituents of the universe” Thus the materialists 
who said that the ultimate constituents were small, solid, material 
particles were just as much metaphysicians as the idealists who 
said that the ultimate constituents were spimts All such philo- 
sophers thought they could sum up "the ultimate nature of the 
universe” 1n some formula Some have had this formula, some 
that, but all have been metaphysicians Yet it has been a hope- 
less quest We cannot sum up the whole infinite changing 
universe in any such formula And the more we find out about 
it, the more 1s this evident 

It should now be clear that the mechanistic materialism which 
we discussed in the preceding chapters can equally well be called 
metaphysical materialism 

We may also note, 1n passing, that certain philosophers today, 
the so-called positivists,? claim to be against “metaphysics” because 
they claim to reject any philosophy which seeks for “the ultimate 
constituents of the universe" For them, “metaphysics” means 
any theory which deals with "ultimates" not verifiable in sense- 
experience By using the term ın this way, they conceal the fact 
that they themselves are, if anything, More metaphysical than any 
other philosophers For their own mode of thinking reaches 
extremes of metaphysical abstraction What could be more 
metaphysical than to imagine, as the positivist philosophers do, 
that our sense-experience exists ın abstraction from the real 
material world outside us? Indeed, they themselves make “sense- 
experience” into a metaphysical “ultimate” 

In opposition to the abstract, metaphysical way of thinking, 
dialectics teaches us to think of things in their real changes and 
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interconnections To think dialectically 1s to think — 
and to think concretely is to think dialectically _ When we d 
the dialectical method to metaphysics, then" we show kd a 
inadequacy, one-sidedness or falsity of the abstraction 
C 

"n pm enables us to understand the am 
meaning of the term “dialectics” The word ıs derıved visduee 
Greek dialego, meaning to discuss or debate It was cons! a 
that to discuss a question from all sides, and from all i 
allowing different one-sided points of view to oppose and d of 
tradict each other dufing the debate, was the best metho Pe 
arriving at the truth Such was the dialectics employed, 


mula 
example, by Socrates When anyone claimed to have a for 
which answered some 


enter into discussion 
the question from diffe 
himself and SO to a 


lı- 
t, becoming a method of investigation apP 


er- 
€ and society, a method of materialist und 


standing of the World which 8fOws out of and guides the activity 
of changing the world 


The Metaphysical] “Either-Or”’ 


ed 
Metaphysics presupposes that each thing has its own a 
nature, its own ed Properties, and considers each thing ó 
itself, ın isolation Tt tries to settle the nature and properties 


n- 
each thing as a given, separate object of investigation, not CO 
sidering things 


n 
In their interconnection and im their change 8 
development 


d 
Because of this, metaphysics thinks of things in terms of har 
and fast antitheses 


O 
t opposes things of one sort to things | 
another sort if a thin es 
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if of another sort, it has another set of properties , the one ex- 
cludes the other, and each ıs thought of ın separation from the 
other 

Thus Engels writes 

To the metaphysician, things and their mental images, ideas, are 

isolated, to be considered one after the other, apart from each other 
rigid fixed objects of investigation given once and for all He thinks 
in absolutely irreconcilable antitheses His communication ıs Yea, vea, 
Nay, nay, for whatever 1s more than these cometh of evil For him 
4 thing either exists or ıt does not exist, ıt ıs equally impossible for 1 
thing to be itself and at the same time something else 4 

Philosophers have expressed the essence of this metaphysical 
way of thinking ın the formula “Each thing is what it ıs, and 
not another thing" This may sound no more than plain common 
sense But that only shows that so-called common sense itself 
conceals misleading ideas which need to be brought into the open 
This way of thinking prevents us from studying things in their 
1eal changes and interconnections—in all their contradictory 
aspects and relationships, in their process of changing from “one 
thing” into “another thing ” 

It 1s not only philosophers who are metaphysicians 

There are left-wing trade unionists, for example, who are as 
metaphysical as any school of philosophers For them everyone 
at their trade union branch meeting 1s either a class-conscious 
militant or else he ıs a right-wing opportunist Everyone must fit 
into one or other category, and once he 1s down as “right wing” he 
1s finished so far as they are concerned That some worker who 
has been their opponent in the past and on some issues may yet 
prove an ally in the future and on other issues is not allowed for 
in their metaphysical outlook on life 

In one of Molure’s plays there 1s a man who learns for the 
first ime about prose When they explain to him what prose 1s, 
he exclams “Why, I’ve been speaking prose all my life t” 

Similarly, there are many workers who may wellsay “Why, 
I’ve been a metaphysician all my life "^ 

The metaphysician has his formula ready for everything He 
says—Either this formula fits or ıt does not If ıt does, that 
settles ıt If ıt does not, then he has some alternative formula 
ready “Either-or, but not both” ıs his motto A thing 1s either 
this or that, ıt has either this set of properties or that set of 
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properties , two things stand to one another either in this relation- 
ship or m that 

The use of the metaphysical "either-or" leads people into 
countless difficulties 


For example, difficulties are felt 1n understanding the relations 
between American and British imperiaism today For it 1s 
argued — Ether they are working together, or else they are not 
If they are working together, then there 1s no rift between them , 
if there 1s a rift between them, then they are not working together 
But on the contrary, they are working together and yet there are 
rifts between them , and we cannot understand the way they work 
together nor fight them effectively unless we understand the nfts 
which divide them 

Again, difficulties are felt 1n understanding the possibility of 
the peaceful co-existence of capitalist and socialist states For 
ıt ıs argued Either they can co-exist peacefully, in which case 
antagonism between capitalism and socialism must cease, OF 
else the antagonism remains, in which case they cannot co-exist 
peacefully But on the contrary, the antagonism remains, and 
yet the striving of the socialist states and of millions of people in 
all countnes for peace can lead to peaceful relations between 
capitalist and socialist states 


It 1s often difficult to avoid a metaphysical way of thinking 
And this ıs because, misleading as it ıs, ıt yet has its roots in 
something very necessary and useful 


It ıs necessary for us to classify things—to have some system 
of classifying them and assigning their properties and relations 
That ıs a prerequisite of clear thinking. We have to work out 
what different kinds of things there are in the world, to say that 
these have these properties as distinct from those which have 
those othe: properties, and to say what are their relations 


But when we go on to consider these things and properties 
and relations each in isolation, as fixed constants, as mutually 
exclusive terms, then we begin to go wrong For everything m 
the world has many different and indeed contradictory aspects, 
exists ın intimate relationship with other things and not in 
isolation, and ıs subject to change And so ıt frequently happens 
that when we classify something as “A”, and not “B”, then this 
formula is upset by its changing from “A” into “B”, or by its 
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being “A” in some relationships and “B” in others, or by its 
having a contradictory nature, part “A” and part "B" 

For example, we all know the difference between birds and 
mammals, and that while birds lay eggs mammals, in general 
produce their young alive and suckle them Naturalists used 
to believe that mammals were rigidly distinguished from birds 
because, amongst other things, mammals do not lay eggs But 
this formula was completely upset when an animal called the 
platypus was discovered, for while the platypus 1s undoubtedly a 
mammal, it ıs a mammal which lays eggs What ıs the explanation 
of this irregular behaviour of the platypus? It is to be found in 
the evolutionary relationship of birds and mammals, which are 
both descended from original egg-laying animals The birds have 
continued to lay eggs while the mammals stopped doing so— 
except for a few conservative animals like the platypus If we 
think of animals in their evolution, their development, this appears 
very natural But if we try, as the older naturalists tried, to make 
them fit into some rigid, fixed scheme of classification, then the 
products of evolution upset that classification 

Again, an idea or a theory which was progressive in one set 
of circumstances, when it first arose, cannot for that reason be 
labelled "progressive" 1n an absolute sense, since it may later 
become reactionary in new circumstances For instance, mechan- 
istic. materialism when it first arose was a progressive theory 
But we cannot say that it ıs still progressive today On the 
contrary, under the new circumstances which have arisen mecha- 
nistic theory has become retrograde, reactionary Mechanism, 
which was progressive in the rising phase of capitalism, goes hand 
in hand with idealism as part of the ideology of capitalism in 
decay 

Common sense, too, recognises the limitations of the meta- 
physical way of thinking 

For example When is a man bald? Common sense 
recognises that though we can distinguish bald men from non-bald 
men, nevertheless baldness develops through a process of losing 
one’s hair, and therefore men in the midst of this process enter 
into a phase in which we cannot say absolutely either that they 
are bald or that they are not they are in process of becoming 
bald The metaphysical "either-or" breaks down 

In all these examples we are confronted with the distinction 
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between an objective process, ın which something undergoes 
change, and the concepts 1n terms of which we try to sum up the 
charactenstics of the things involved in the process Such con- 
cepts never do and never can always and in all respects corres- 
pond to their objects, precisely because the objects are undergoing 
change Thus Engels wnites 

‘Are the concepts that prevail in natural science fictions because 
they by no means always coincide with reality? From the moment 
we accept the theory of evolution all our concepts of organic life corre- 
spond only approximately to reality Otherwise there would be no change , 


on the day that concept ánd realty absolutely coincide in the organic 
world, development is at an end’ 


And he pointed out that similar Considerations apply to all 
concepts without exception 


The Unity and Struggle of Opposites 

When we think of the properties of things, their relationships, 
their modes of action and interaction, the processes into which 
they enter, then we find that, generally speaking, all these pro- 
perties, relationships, interactions and processes divide into 
fundamental opposites 

For example, if we think of the simplest ways in which two 
bodies can act on one another, then we find that this action 1s 
either repulsion or attraction 

If we consider the electrical properties of bodies, then there 
IS positive and negative electricity 

In organic life, there 1s the building up of organic compounds 
and the reaking of them down 

Again, in mathematics, there 1s addition and subtraction, plus 
and minus 

And ın general, whatever sphere of inquiry we may be con- 
sidering, we find that ıt involves such fundamental opposites 
We find ourselves considering, not just a number of different 
things, different properties, different relations, different processes, 
tut pairs of opposites, fundamental oppositions As Hegel put :t 
“In opposition, the different 1s not confronted by any other, but 
by its other "8 

Thus if we think of the forces acting between two bodies, 
there are not just a number of different forces, but they divide 
into attractive and repulsive forces , 1f we think of electric charges. 
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there are not just a number of different charges, but they divide 
into positive and negative , and so on Attraction stands opposed 
to repulsion, positive electricity to negative electricity 

Such fundamental oppositions are not understood by the 
metaphysical way of thinking 

In the first place, the metaphysical way of thinking tries to 
ignore and discount opposition It seeks to understand a given 
subject-matter simply in terms of a whole number of different 
properties and different relations of things, ignoring the funda- 
mental oppositions which are manifested in these properties and 
relations Thus those who think in metaphysical terms about 
Class-divided societies, for example, try to understand society as 
consisting merely of a large number of different individuals con- 
nected together by all kinds of different social relations—but they 
ignore the fundamental opposition of exploiters and exploited, 
manifested 1n all those social relations 

In the second place, when the metaphysical way of thinking 
does nevertheless come upon the fundamental oppositions and 
cannot ignore them, then—true to its habit of thinking of each 
thing 1n 1solation, as a fixed constant—it considers these opposites 
each in isolation from the other, understands them separately 
and as each excluding the other Thus, for example, the older 
physicists used to think of positive and negative electricity just 
simply as two different “electrical fluids” 


But contrary to metaphysics, not only are fundamental oppo- 
sites 1nvol«ed ın every subject-matter, but these opposites mutually 
imply each other, are inseparably connected together, and, far 
from being exclusive, neither can exist or be understood except 
m relation to the other 


This characteristic of opposition ıs known as polarity 
fundamental opposites are polar opposites A magnet for 
example, has two poles, a north pole and a south pole But 
these poles, opposite and distinct, cannot exist in separation 
If the magnet is cut in two, there 1s not a north pole in one half 
and a south pole 1n the other, but north and south poles recur 
in each half The north pole exists only as the opposite of the 
south, and vice versa , the one can be defined only as the opposite 
of the other 


In general, fundamental opposition has to be understood 


"A 
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as polar opposition, and every subject-matter has to be under- 
stood in terms of the polar opposition involved in it. 

Thus' in physics we find that attraction and repulsion are 
involved in every physical process in such a way that they cannot 
be separated or isolated the one from the other. In considering 
living bodies, we do not find in some cases the building up of 
organic compounds and in other cases their breaking down, 
but every life process involves both the building up and the 
breaking down of organic compounds. In capitalist society the 
increasing socialisation of labour is inseparable from its opposite, 
the increasing centralisation of capital. 


This unity of opposites—the “fact that opposites cannot be 
understood in separation one from another, but only in their 
inseparable connection in every field of investigation—is strikingly 
exemplified in mathematics. Here the fundamental operations 


. are the two opposites, addition and subtraction. And so far is it 
from being the case that addition and subtraction can be under-. 


stood each apart from.the other, that addition can be represented 
as subtraction and vice versa ; thus the operation of subtraction 
(a—b) can be represented: as an addition (—b--a). Similarly a 
division a/b can be represented as a multiplication ax (1/b).* 
= The unity of opposites, their inseparable connection, is by 
no means to be understood as a harmonious and stable relation- 
ship, as a state of equilibrium. On the contrary. 

“The unity of opposites is conditional, temporary, transitory, relative. 


The struggle of mutually exclusive opposites is $ absolute, just as develop- 
ment and motion are absolute.'"? 


The existence of fundamental polar oppositions, manifesting 
themselves in every department of nature and society, expresses 
itself in the conflict and struggle of opposed tendencies, which, 
despite phases of temporary equilibrium, lead to continual motion 
and development, to a perpetual coming into being and passing 
away of everything in existence, to sharp changes of state and 
transformations. 

Thus, for example, the equilibrium of attractive and repulsive 
forces in the physical world is never more than conditional and 
temporary ; the conflict and struggle of attraction and repulsion 
always asserts itself, issuing in physical changes and transforma- 
tions, whether transformations on an atomic scale, chemical 
changes or, on a grand scale, in the explosion of stars. 
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Dialectics and Metaphysics 

To sum up 

Metaphysics thinks in terms of “ready-made” things, whose 
properties and potentialities it seeks to fix and determine once 
and for all It considers each thing by itself, in isolation from 
every other, ın terms of irreconcilable antitheses—"either-or" 
It contrasts one thing to another, one property to another, one 
relationship to another, not considering things in their real move- 
ment and interconnection, and not considering that every subject- 
matter represents a unity of opposites—opposed but inseparably 
connected together 


Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics refuses to think of things 
each by itself, as having a fixed nature and fixed properties— 
“either-or”—but ıt recognises that things come into being, exist 
and cease to be ın a process of unending change and develop- 
ment, in a process of complicated and ever-changing inter- 
1elationship, in which each thing exists only in its connection 
with other things and goes through a senes of transformations, 
and in which 1s always manifested the unity, inseparable inter- 
connection and struggle of the opposite properties, aspects, ten- 
dencies characteristic of every phenomenon of nature and society 

Contrary to metaphysics, the aim of dialectics 1s to trace 
the real changes and interconnections in the world and to think 
of things always in their motion and interconnection 


Thus Engels writes 


‘The world 1s not to be comprehended as a complex of ready made 
things but as a complex of processes One no longer permits oneself 
to be imposed upon by the antitheses insuperable for the old 
metaphysics 


“The old rigid antitheses, the sharp impassible dividing lines are 
more and more disappearing The recognition that these antitheses and 
distinctions are in fact to be found in nature but only with relative 
validity, and that on the other hand their imagined rigidity and absolute 
ness have been introduced into nature only by our minds—this recogni 
tion 1s the kernel of the dialectical conception of nature 

‘Dialectics grasps things and their images, ideas, essentially in 
their interconnection ın their sequence, their movement, their birth and 
death ” 


Lenin wrote that «he understanding of the “contradictory 
parts" of every phenomenon was “the essence of dialectics” It 
consists in “the recognition (discovery) of the contradictory, 
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mutually exclusive, opposite tendencies in all phenomena and 
processes of nature, including, mnd and society "10 

Lastly, Marx wrote that ^ 

‘dialectic im its rational form is a scandal and abomunation to 
bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes in its 
comprehension an affirmative recognition. of the existing state of things, 
at the same time also, the recognition of the negation of that state, of 
its inevitable breaking up , because it regards every historically developed 
social form as in fluid movement, and therefore takes into account its 
transient nature not less than its momentary existence , because it lets 
nothing impose upon it, and ıs ın its essence critical and revolutionary ’™ 
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Chapter Seven 


CHANGE AND INTERCONNECTION 


The Marxist dialectical method demands that we must always con- 
sider things, not in isolation, but in their interconnection with other 
things, ın relation to the actual conditions and circumstances of each 
case, and that we must consider things in their change and movement, 
their coming into being and going out of being, always taking particularly 
into account what is new, what 1s rising and developing 

It follows that the Marxist dialectical method forbids the employ- 
ment of ready made schemes and abstract formulas, but demands the 
thorough, detailed analysis of a process in all its concreteness basing its 
conclusions only on such an analysis 


Four Piincipal Features of the Marxist Dialectical Method 

In his Dialectical and Historical Materialism Stalin said that 
there are four principal features of the Marxist dialectical method 

(1) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not 1egard nature 
as just an agglomeration of things, each existing independently 
of the others, but it considers things as “connected with, depen- 
dent on and determined by each other" Hence it considers that 
nothing can be understood taken by itself, in isolation, but must 
always be understoad “in its inseparable connection with other 
things, and as conditioned by them” 

(2) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics considers everything 
as 1n "a state of continuous movement and change, of renewal 
and development, where something is always arising and develop- 
ing and something always disintegrating and dying away” Hence 
it considers things “not only from the standpoint of their inter- 
connection and interdependence, but also from the standpoint 
of their movement, their change, their development, their coming 
into being and going out of being " 

(3) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard thc 
process of development as “a simple process of growth", but as 
“a development which passes from quantitative changes to 
open, fundamental changes, to qualitative changes", which occur 
*abruptly, taking the form of a leap from one state to another" 
Hence it considers development as "an onward and upward 
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movement, as a transition from an old quahtative state to a new 
qualitative state, as a development from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the lower to the higher " 

(4) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics *holds that the pro- 
cess of development from the lower to the higher takes place as 
a disclosure of the contradictions inherent in things as a 
struggle of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of 
these contradictions ” 

We shall postpone until the next chapter consideration of the 
latter two features, which concern the process of development 
fiom one qualitative state to another, from the lower to the 
higher In this chapter we shall consider the first two features 
of the dialectical method, namely, that ıt considers things always 
in their mterconnection and in their movement and change 


Considering Things in Their Interconnection and 
Circumstances 

The dialectical method demands, first, that we should consider 
things, not each by itself, but always in their interconnection 
with other things 

This sounds “obvious” Nevertheless ıt ıs an “obvious” 
principle which ıs very often ignored and is extremely important 
to remember We have already considered it and some examples 
of its application ın discussing metaphysics, since the very essence 
of metaphysics is to think of things 1n an abstract way, isolated 
trom their relations with other things and from concrete cir- 
cumstances ın which they exist 

The principle of considering things in relation to actual con- 
ditions and circumstances, and not apart from those actual con- 
ditions and circumstances, 1s always of fundamental importance 
for the working-class movement 1n deciding the most elementary 
questions of policy 

For example, there was a time when the British workers were 
fighting for a ten-hour day They were nght at that time not 
to make their immediate demand an eight-hour day, since this 
was not yet a realisable demand They were equally right, when 
they got a ten-hour day, not to be satisfied with it 

There are times when it 1s correct for a section of workers 
to come out on strike, and there are times when it 1s not correct 
Such matters have to be judged according to the actual cucum- 
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stances of the case — Similarly there are times when ıt ıs correct 
to go on prolonging and extending a strike, and there are times 
when ıt ıs correct to call ıt off 

No working-class leader can be of very much value if he 
tries to decide questions of policy 1n terms of “general principle" 
alone, without taking into account the actual circumstances in 
relation to which policy has to be operated, without understand- 
ing that the same policy can be right ın one case and wrong in 
another, depending on the concrete circumstances of each case 

Thus Lenin wrote 

‘Of course, in politics, in which sometimes extremely complicated— 
national and international—Trelationships between classes and parties have 
to be dealt with it would be absurd to concoct a recipe, or general 
rule that would serve in all cases One must have the brains to analyse 
the situation ın each separate case "* 

This readiness on the part of Marxists to adapt policy to 
circumstances and to change policy with circumstances 1s some- 
times called Communist “opportunism” But it ıs nothing of 
the kind—or rather, 1t 1s the very opposite It 1s the application 
ın practice of the science of the strategy and tactics of working- 
class struggle Indeed, what 1s meant by opportunism in relation 
to working-class policy? It means subordinating the long-term 
interests of the working class as a whole to the temporary interests 
of a section, sacrificing the interests of the class to defence of the 
temporary privileges of some particular group Communists are 
guided by Marx's principle that "they always and everywhere 
represent the interests of the movement as a whole"? And this 
requires that, 1n the interests of the movement as a whole, one 
must analyse the situation ın each separate case, deciding what 
policy to pursue in each case in the light of the concrete 
circumstances 

On general questions, too, the greatest confusion can arise 
from forgetting the dialectical principle that things must not be 
considered ın isolation but ın their inseparable interconnection 

For example, the British. Labour leaders once said, and many 
members of the Labour Party continue to say, that nationalisation 
is an instalment of socialism They consider nationalisation by 
itself, ın isolation, out of connection with the state and with the 
social structure ın relation to which nationalisation measures are 
introduced They overlook the fact that if the public power, 
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the state, remains in the hands of the exploiters, and if their 
representatives sit on and control the boards of the nationalised 
industries, which continue to be run on the basis of exploiting 
the labour of one class for the profit of another class, then 
nationalisation 1s not socialism Socialist nationalisation can 
come into being only when the public power, the state, 1s in the 
hands of the workers 

Again, in political arguments people very often appeal to a 
concept of “fairness” which leads them to judge events without 
the slightest consideration of the real meaning of those events, 
of the circumstances in which they occur What's sauce for the 
goose 1s sauce for the gander that is the principle employed 


in such arguments 
Thus it 1s argued that if we defend the democratic right 


of the workers 1n a capitalist country to agitate for the ending of 
capitalism and the introduction of socialism, then we cannot deny 
to others 1n a socialist country the right to agitate for the ending 
of socialism and the reintroduction of capitalism Those who 
argue like this throw up their hands in horror when they find that 
counter-revolutionary groupings in the U SSR, who sought to 
restore capitalism in that country, were deprived of the possibility 
of carrying out their ams Why, they exclaim, this 1s undemo- 
cratic, this 1s tyranny! Such an argument overlooks the difference 
between fighting in the interests of the vast majority of the people 
to end exploitation, and fighting 1n the interests of a small section 
to preserve or reintioduce exploitation , 1t overlooks the difference 
between defending the right of the vast majority to run their 
affairs ın their own 1nterests, and defending the nght of a small 
minonty to keep the majority in bondage , ın other words, it 
overlooks the difference between moving forwards and backwards, 
between putt'ng the clock on and putting 1t back, between revo- 
lution and counter-revolution Of course, if we fight to achieve 
socialism, and if we achieve it, then we shall defend what we have 
achieved and shall not allow the slightest possibility of any group 
destroying that achievement Let the capitalists and their hangerson 
shout about democracy “in general” If, as Lenin said, we 
“have the brains to analyse the situation”, we shall not be deceived 
by them 

The “liberal” concept of "fairness" ^as, indeed, become a 
favourite weapon of reaction lately In 1949 and again ın 1950, 
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when the fascists decided to hold a demonstration 1n. London on 
May Day, the Home Secretary promptly banned the workers' 
May Day demonstration If I ban one, I must ban the other, he 
blandly explained How scrupulously "fai" he was! 

The principle of understanding things in their circumstances 
and interconnections 1s likewise a very important principle in 
science Yet scientists, who take things to bits and consider 
their various properties, very often forget that things which they 
may consider in isolation. do not exist in isolation And this 
leads to serious misunderstandings 

Soviet biologists, for example, guided by this first principle 
of dialectics, have stressed the unity of the organism and its 
environment They have pointed out that you cannot consider 
the organism as having a nature of its own, isolated from its 
environment that ıs metaphysics Thus there ıs no such thing 
as a plant, for instance, isolated from its environment such a 
plant is a mere museum piece, a dead plant artificially preserved 
Living plants grow ın a soil, ın a climate, ın an environment, and 
they grow and develop by assimilating that environment Thus 
Lysenko defined the heredity, or nature, of an organism as its 
requirement of certam conditions for its life and development, 
and its responding to various conditions ın a certam way ‘This 
understanding of the unity of organism and environment had 
important consequences For it led to the expectation that by 
compelling an organism to adapt itself to and assimilate changed 
conditions, its nature could be changed And this expectation 
has been verified 1n practice 

The biologists of the Mendel-Morgan school, on the other 
hand, treat the organism abstractly, metaphysically, as isolated 
from its real conditions of lfe They conceive of the "nature" 
of the organism as quite independent of its conditions of life 
Hence they conclude, 1n true metaphysical style, that the heredity 
of an organism “is what it 1s”, and that it ıs no use trying to 
change 1t 1n the ways in which Soviet biologists have changed the 
heredity of organisms 


Considering Things ın Ther Movement, Their Coming into 
Being and Going out of Being 

Let us now consider some examples of the second principle 
of dialectics which demands that we should consider things in 
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their movement, their change, their coming into being and going 
out of being 

This principle, too, ıs of great 1mportance in science 

Soviet biologists, for example, guided by this principle of 
dialectics, have considered the organism in its growth and 
development Thus at a certain stage of growth, the nature of 
the organism 1s still plastic , if you can modify it at that stage, 
you can often change its nature, give it a changed heredity 
Something is newly coming into being in the organism, and that 
is the time to foster 1& and to give it a desired direction. But 
if that stage ıs passed, then its nature becomes fixed and you 
cannot change it You must find just the nght stage of growth 
if you wish to modify the heredity of the organism 

The biologists of the Mendel-Morgan school, on the other 
hand, consider the nature of the organism as given and fixed from 
the very start 

This second principle of dialectics teaches us always to pay 
attention to what ıs new, to what is rsing and growing—not 
just to what exists at the-moment, but to what is coming into being 

This phnciple ıs of paramount importance for revolutionary 
understanding, for revolutionary practice 

The Russian Bolsheviks, for example, saw from the very 
beginning how Russian society was moving—what was new 1n it, 
what was coming into beng They looked for what was rising 
and Brewing, though it was still weak—the working class While 
other% discounted the importance of the working class and finished 
by entering mto compromises with the forces of the old society, 
the Bolsheviks concluded that the working class was the new, 
rising force, and led it to victory 

Just this same understanding of what was rising and growing 
and of what was disintegrating and dying away, was exemplified 
in Stalin’s leadership during the war, 1941-45 When the 
Germans were before Moscow in November 1941, and all the 
“allied mulitary strategists” outside the Soviet Union considered 
that Russia’s defeat was certain, Stalin said that while the Germans 
were at the peak of their military power the Soviet forces, on the 
other hand, were still mobilising and increasing Therefore the 
defeat of the German fascists was certain 


“Germany, whose reserves of manpower are already being exhausted, 
has been considerably more weakened than the Soviet Union, whose 
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reserves are only now being mobilised to the full Can there be any 
doubt that we can, and are bound to defeat German invaders? The 
German invaders are straming their last efforts There ıs no doubt that 
Germany cannot sustain such a stram for long”? 

Similarly today, when Press and radio are full of the boasts 
and threats of the American imperialists and their henchmen, we 
stress that which 1s rising and growing all over the world, the 
people's camp of peace, which 1s bound to continue to grow and 
to overwhelm the imperialists 1n shameful disaster 

Again, in the fight for unity of the working-class movement, 
in relation to the Bntish Labour Party and the affiliated trade 
unions, we pay attention above all to that which ıs arising and 
growing in the movement Therefore we see a great deal more 
than the policy of the right-wing leaders and their influence The 
right wing has its basis ın the past, though it ıs still strong and 
dominant But there are arising the forces of the future, deter- 
mined to fight against capitalism and war 

Similarly in relation to individual people—we should foster 
and build on what 1s coming to birth in them, what 1s rising and 
moving ahead Thuis ıs what a good secretary or organiser does 

Such examples as these show that the basis of the dialectical 
method, 1ts most essential principle, 1s to study and understand 
things in their concrete interconnection and movement 


Against “Ready-made Schemes’—“Truth ıs Always Concrete" 


Sometimes people imagine that dialectics 1s a preconceived 
scheme, into the pattern of which everything 1s supposed to fit 
This is the very opposite of the truth about dialectics The 
employment of the Marxist dialectical method does not mean 
that we apply a preconceived scheme and try to make everything 
fit into ıt No, ıt means that we study things as they really are, in 
their real interconnection and movement “The most essential 
thing in Marxism,” Lenin wrote, “is the concrete analysis of 
concrete conditions "4 

This 1s something which Lenin insisted on again and again 
Indeed, he proclaimed it as “the fundamental thesis of dialectics” 

“Genuine dialectics”, Lenin wrote, proceeds “by means of a thorough, 
detailed analysis of a process in all its concreteness The fundamental 
thesis of dialectics 1s there 1s no such thing as abstract truth, truth is 
always concrete "5 
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What did he mean by “truth is always concrete"? Just 
that we will not get at the truth about things, either about nature 
or society, by thinking up some general scheme, some abstract 
formula , but only by trying to work out as regards each process 
just what are the forces at work, how they are related, which are 
rising and growing and which are decayig and dying away, and 
on this basis reaching an estimate of the process as a whole 

So Engels said “There could be no question of building the 
laws of dialectics into nature, but of discovering them in it and 
evolving them from it, Nature is the test of dialectics ”6 


As regards the study of society, and the estimate we make 
of real social changes on which we base our political strategy, 
Lenin ridiculed those who took some abstract, preconceived 


scheme as their guide 

According to some. “authorities”, the Marxist dialectics laid 
it down that all development must proceed through “triads”— 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis Leni ndiculed this 

It 1s clear to everybody that the main burden of Engels argument 
is that materialists must depict the historical process correctly and 
accurately, and that insistence on selection of examples which demon 
strate the correctness of the triad is nothing but a relic of Hegelianism 

And, indeed, once it has been categorically declared that to attempt 
to ‘prove anything by triads ıs aosurd, what significance can examples 
of dialectical process have ? Anyone who reads the definition and 
description of the dialectical method given by Engels will see that the 
Hegelian triads are not even mentioned, and that it all amounts to regarding 
social evolution as a natural historical process of development 

What Marx and Engels called the dialectical method is nothing 
more nor less than the scientific method in sociology, which consists in 
regarding society as a living organism in a constant state of development 
the study of which requires an objective analysis of the relations of 
production which constitute the given social formation and an Investigation 
of its laws of functioning and development ’? 

Let us consider some examples of what the “analysis of a 
process in all its concreteness” and the principle that “truth js 
always concrete" mean, 1n contrast to the method of trying to lay 
down some preconceived scheme of social development and of 
appealing to such a scheme as a basis for policy 

In Tsarist Russia the Mensheviks used to say «w 

$ e must 
have capitalism before socialism” First capitalism must go 
through its full development, then socialism will follow oe 


was them scheme Consequently they supported the liberals in 
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politics and enjoined the workers to do no more than fight for 
better conditions ın the capitalist factories 

Lenin repudiated this silly scheme He showed that the 
liberals frightened by the workers, would compromise with the 
Tsar , but that the alliance of workers with peasants could take 
the lead from them, overthrow the Tsar, and then go on to 
overthrow the cápitalists and build socialism before ever capitalism 
was able to develop fully 

After the proletarian revolution was successful, another 
scheme was propounded—this time by Trotsky "You can't 
build socialism in one country Unless the revolution takes 
place in the advanced capitalist countries, socialism cannot 
come in Russia" Lenin and Stalin showed that this scheme, too, 
was false For even if the revolution did not take place in the 
advanced capitalist countries, the alliance.of workers and peasants 
in the Soviet Union had still the forces to build socialism 

In Western European countries ıt used often to be said “We 
must have fascism before communism” First the capitalists will 
abandon democracy and introduce the fascist dictatorship, and 
then the workers will overthrow the fascist dictatorship But the 
Communists replied, no, we will fight together with all the demo- 
cratic forces to preserve bourgeois democracy and to defeat the 
fascists, and that will create the best conditions for going forward 
to win working-class power and to commence to build socialism 

Lastly, today we sometimes hear the argument “Capitalism 
means war, therefore war ıs inevitable" No, this scheme 
is false as well The imperialists have tried to stake their policy 
on wars of conquest But they cannot make war without 
the people The more they prepare for war, the more 
open their aggressiveness becomes, the more one power attempts 
to impose its domination on another and the more hardships 
they impose on the people, the more can the people be rallied to 
oppose their war Therefore peace can be preserved And by 
fighting to preserve peace we can lay the basis for ending the 
conditions which create the danger of war So war is not 
inevitable the imperialist plans can be defeated They can be 
defeated if the working class rallies all the peace-loving forces 
around itself And if we defeat the imperialist war plans, that 
will be the best road towards the ending of capitalism itself and 
the building of socialism Imperialism will not be ended by 
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waiting for ıt to wreck itself in mevitable wars, but by uniting to 
prevent the realisation of its war plans 

In all these examples it will be seen that the acceptance 
of some ready-made scheme, some abstract formula, means 
passivity, support for capitalism, betrayal of the working class 
and of socialism But the dialectical approach which understands 
things in their concrete interconnection and movement, shows 
us how to forge ahead—how to fight, what allies to law in 
That ıs the inestimable value of the Marxist dialectical method to 
the working-class movement 
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Chapter Fight 
THE LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT 


To understand development we must understand the distinction 
between quantitative change—increase and decrease—and qualitative 
change—the passing into a new state, the emergence of something new 

Quantitative change always leads at a certain critical point to quali 
tative change And similarly qualitative differences and qualitative 
changes always rest on quantitative differences and quantitative changes 

Development must be understood therefore not as a simple process 
of growth but as a process which passes from quantitative changes to 
open, fundamental qualitative changes 

Further, this transformation of quantitative into qualitative changes 
takes place as a result of the conflict or struggle of opposite tendencies 
which operate on the basis of the contradictions inherent in all things 


and processes 
The Marxist dialectical method, therefore, teaches us to understand 


processes of development m terms of the transformation of quantitative 
into qualitative changes, and to seek the grounds and the explanatien of 
such development in the unity and struggle of opposites 


What Do We Mean by “Development” ? 

In stressing the need to study real processes ın their movement 
and in all their 1nterconnections, Stalin pointed out that in the 
processes of nature and history there 1s always “renewal and 
development, where something 1s always arising and developing 
and something always disintegrating and dying away"! 

When that which ıs arising and developing comes to fruxtion, 
and that which 1s disintegrating and dying away finally disappears, 


there emerges something new 
For as we saw 1n criticising mechanistic materialism, processes 


do not always keep repeating the same cycle of changes, but 
advance from stage to stage as something new continually emerges 
This is the real meaning of the word “development” We 
speak of “development” where stage by stage something new keeps 
emerging 
Thus there 1s a difference between mere change and develop- 
ment Development is change proceeding according to its own 


internal laws from stage to stage 
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And there ıs equally a difference between growth and 
development This difference is familiar to biologists, for 
example Thus growth means getting bigger—merely quanti- 
tative change But development means, not getting bigger, but 
passing into a qualitatively new stage, becoming qualitatively 
different For example, a caterpillar grows longer and fatter , 
then it spins itself a cocoon, and finally emerges as a butterfly 
This ıs development A caterpillar grows into a bigger cater- 
pillar , ıt develops into a butterfly 

Processes of nature and history exemplify, not merely change, 
not merely growth, but development. Can we, then, reach any 
conclusions about the general laws of development? This 1s the 
further task of matenalist dialectics—t 


O find what general laws 
are manifested 1n all development, and to give us, therefore, the 


method of approach for understanding, explaining and controlling 
development 


Quantity and Quality The Law of the Transformation of 
Quantitative into Qualitative Changes 

This brings us to the two latter features of the Marxist 
dialectical method The first of these may be called “the law 
of the transformation of quantitative into u » 
What does this mean? quahtaüve change 

All change has a quantitative aspect, that I5, an aspect of mere 
increase or decrease which does not alter the nature of that 
which changes But quantitative change, increase or decrease 
cannot go on indefinitely At a certain Point it always leads to 
a qualıtatıve change , and at that critical Pomt (or athe) al e 
as Hegel called it) the qualitative change takes p] pomt, 
suddenly, by a leap, as ıt were Place relatively 

For example, 1f water 1s being heated, it 
hotter and hotter 1ndefinitely , at a certam Moni go on pu 
begins to turn into steam, undergoing a ualtate cues eire 1 
liquid to gas A cord used to lift a Weight ma i change from 
and greater load attached to ıt, but no cord Y have a greater 
indefinitely great at a certain poit, the cord 1s Nm lft a load 
A boiler may withstand a greater and Breater pre ound to break 
up to the point where it bursts A vane : E of steam— 
jected to a series of changes in its cong, : : ant may be sub- 
number of generations—for imstance, to -— =" for a 

emperatures ; 
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the variety continues unchanged, until a point 1s reached when 
suddenly a qualıtatıve change ıs ınduced, a change ın the heredıty 
of the plant In this way spmng wheats have been transformed 
into winter wheats, and vice versa, as a result of the accumulation 
of a series of quantitative changes 

This law of the transformation of quantitative into qualitative 
change 1s also met with m society Thus before the system of 
industrial capitalism comes mto being there takes place a process 
of the accumulation of wealth ın money form in a few private 
hands (largely by colomal plunder), and of the formation of a 
propertyless proletariat (by enclosures and the driving of peasants 
off the land) At a certain point in this process, when enough 
money is accumulated to provide capital for industrial under- 
takings, when enough people have been proletarianised to provide 
the labour required, the conditions have matured for the deve- 
lopment of 1ndustrial capitalism At this point an accumulation 
of quantitative changes gives rise to a new qualitative stage in the 
development of society 

In general, qualitative changes happen with relative sud- 
denness—by a leap Something new is suddenly born, though 
its potentiality was already contained 1n the gradual evolutionary 
process of continuous quantitative change which went before 

Thus we find that continuous, gradual quantitative change 
leads at a certam point to discontmuous, sudden qualitative 
change We have already remarked m an earher chapter that 
most of those who have considered the laws of development in 
nature and society, have conceived of this development only ın its 
continuous aspect This means that they have considered ıt only 
from the aspect of a process of growth, of quantitative change, 
and have not considered its qualitative aspect, the fact that at a 
certam point in the gradual process of growth a new quality sud- 
denly anses, a transformation takes place 

Yet this ıs what always happens If you are boiling a kettle, 
the water suddenly begins to boil when boiling point 1s reached 
If you are scrambling eggs, the mixture ın the pan suddenly 
“scrambles” And ıt ıs the same if you are engaged in changing 
society We will only change capitalist society into socialist 
society when the rule of one class is replaced by the rule of 
another class—and this ıs a radical transformation, a leap to a 
new state of society, a revolution 
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If, on the other hand, we consider quality itself, then quali- 
tative change always arses as a result of an accumulation of 
quantitative changes, and differences in quality have their basis 
in differences of quantity 

Thus just as quantitative change must at a certain point give 
rise to qualitative change, so if we wish to bring about qualitative 
change we must study its quantitative basis, and know what must 
be increased and what diminished if the required change 1s to be 
brought about 

Natural science tegches us how purely quantitative differ- 
ence—addition or subtraction—makes a qualitative difference 
in nature For example, the addition of one proton in the 
nucleus of an atom makes the transition from one element to 
another? The atoms of all the elements are formed out of com- 
binations of the same protons and electrons, but a purely quan- 
titative difference between the numbers combined in the atom gives 
different kinds of atoms, atoms of different elements with different 
chemical properties Thus an atom consisting of one proton and 
one electron 1s hydrogen atom, but if another proton and another 
electron are added it 1s an atom of helium, and so on Similarly 
in chemical compounds, the addition of one atom to a molecule 
makes the difference between substances with different Chemical 
properties In general, different qualities have their basis in 
quantitative difference 

As Engels put it 

‘In nature, m a manner exactly fixed for each , 
qualitative changes can only occur by the quantitative a 
traction of matter or motion 

‘All qualitative differences in nature rest on differenc 
composition or on different quantities of forms of motion 
always the case, on both Hence it 1s impossible to alte 


a body without addition or subtraction of matter or mot 
quantitative alteration of the body concerned "* 


This feature of the dialectical law connecting quality and 
quantity is familiar to readers of the popular hterature about 
atomic bombs To make a uranium bomb it js necessary to have 
the 1sotope, uranium-235 , the more common Isotope, uranium- 
238, will not do The difference between these two ıs merel 
quantitative, a difference ın atomic weight, depending on d 
number of neutrons present in each case But this quantitative 
difference of atomic weight, 235 and 238, makes the ss. 


ndividual case 
ddition or sub 


es of chemical 
OT as 1s almost 
r the quality of 
ion, 1€ without 
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difference between a substance with the properties required for 
the bomb and a substance without those properties Further, 
having got a quantity of uranium-235, a certain "critical. mass? 
of it ıs required before it will explode If there is not enough, 
the chain reaction which constitutes the explosion will not occur, 
when the “critical mass" 1s reached, the reaction does occur 
Thus we see that quantitative changes are transformed at a 
certain point into qualitative changes, and qualitative differences 
rest on quantitative differences This ıs a universal feature of 
development What makes such development happen ? 


Development Takes Place Through the Unity 
and Struggle of Opposites 

In general, the 1eason why im any particular case a quantita- 
tive change leads to a qualitative change hes ın the very nature, 
in the content, of the particular processes involved Therefore 
in each case we can, if we only know enough, explain just why 
a qualitative change is inevitable, and why it takes place at the 
point 1t does 

To explain this we have to study the facts of the case We 
Cannot invent an explanation with the aid of dialectics alone , 
where an understanding of dialectics helps is that 1t gives us the 
clue as to where to look In a particular case we may not yet 
know how and why the change takes place In that case we 
have the task of finding out, by investigating the facts of the 
case For there 1s nothing unknowable, no mystery or forbidden 
secret, concealed behind the emergence of the qualitatively new 

Let us consider, for example, the case of the qualitative change 
which takes place when water boils 

When heat is applied to a mass of water contained in a 
kettle, then the effect 1s to 1ncrease the motion of the molecules 
composing the water So long as the water remains ın its. liquid 
state, the forces of attraction between the molecules are sufficient 
to ensure that, though some of the surface molecules are con- 
tinually escaping, the whole mass coheres together as a mass of 
water inside the kettle At boiling point, however, the motion 
of the molecules has become sufficiently violent for large numbers 
of them to begin jumping clear of the mass A qualitative change 
is therefore observed The water begins to bubble and the whole 
mass is rapidly transformed into steam — This change evidently 
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occurs as a result of the oppositions operating within the mass 
of water—the tendency of the molecules to move apart and 
apart and jump free versus the forces of attraction between 
them The former tendency ıs reinforced to the point where it 
overcomes the latter as a result, in this case, of the external 
application of heat 
- Anothei example we have considered is that of a cord which 
breaks when its load becomes too great Here agam, the 
qualitative change takes place as a result of the opposition set 
up between the tensile strength of the cord and the pull of the 
load Again, when a spring wheat 1s transformed into a winter 
wheat, this 1s a result of the opposition between the plant's 
“conservatism” and the changing conditions of growth and deve- 
lopment to which it 1s subjected , at a certain point, the influence 
of the latter overcomes the former 
These examples prepare us for the general conclusion that, 
as Stalin puts 1t, "the 1nternal content of the process of develop- 
ment, the internal content of the transformation of quantitative 
changes into quahtative changes" consists in the struggle of 
opposites—opposite tendencies, opposite forces—within the 
things and process concerned 
Thus the law that quantitative changes are transformed into 
qualitative changes, and that differences in quality are based on 
differences 1n. quantity, leads us to the law of the unity and 
struggle of opposites 
Here is the way Stalin formulates this law, this feature of 
dialectics 
Contrary to metaphysics dialectics holds that internal contradictions 
are inherent ın all things and phenomena of nature for all have their 
negative and positive sides, a past and a future something dying away 
and something developing ^nd that the struggle between these opposites 
the struggle berween the old and the new between that which is dying 
away and that which 1s being born between that which is disappearing 
and that which 1s developing constitutes the internal content of the process 
of development the internal content of the transformation of quantitative 
changes into qualitative changes 
‘The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of develop 
ment from the lower to the higher takes place not as a harmontous 
unfolding of phenomena but as a disclosure of the contradictions inherent 


in things and phenomena, as a ‘struggle of opposite tendencies which 
operate on the basis of these contradictions "* 


To understand development, to understand how and why 
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quantitative changes lead to qualitative changes, to understand 
how and why the transition takes place from an old qualitative 
State to a new qualitative state, we have to understand the con- 
tradictions inherent in each thing and process we are considering, 
and how a “struggle” of opposite tendencies arises on the basis 
o£ these contradictions 

We have to understand this concretely, ın each case, bearing 
in mind Lenin’s warning that “the fundamental thesis of dialectics 
ıs truth is always concrete” We can not deduce the laws of 
development in the concrete case from the general principles of 
dialectics we have to discover them by actual investigation in 
each case But dialectics tells us what to look for 


Dialectics of Social Development—The Contradictions of 
Capitalism 

The dialectics of development—the unity and struggle of 
opposites—has been most thoroughly worked out ın the Marxist 
science of society Here, from the standpoint of the working- 
class struggle, on the basis of working-class experience, we can 
work out the dialectic of the contradictions of capitalism and 
of their development very exactly 

But the principles involved in the development of society 
are not opposed to but are in essence the same as those involved 
in the development of nature, though different m their form of 
manifestatio each case Thus Engels said 

I was n doubt that amid the welter of innumerable changes 


talung place in nature the same dialectical laws of motion are in operation 
as those which in history govern the apparent fortuitousness of events 


How Marxism understands the contradictions of capitalism 
and their development, this crowning triumph of the dialectical 
method, was explained in general terms by Engels 

The basic contradiction of capitalism 1s not simply the conflict 
of two classes, which confront one another as two external forces 
which come into conflict No, it 1s the contradiction within the 
social system itself, on the basis of which the class conflict arises 
and operates 

Capitalism brought about 

the corcentration of the means of production in large workshops 
and manufactories their transformation into means of production which 


were in fact social But the social means of production and the social 
products were treated as if they were still. as thev had heen hefare tha 
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means of production and the products of individuals — Hitherto, the owner 
of the instruments of labour had appropriated the product because it was 
as a rule his own product, the auxiliary labour of other persons being the 
exception , now, the owner of the instruments of production continued to 
appropriate the product, although it was no longer Jus product, but 
exclusively the product of others labour Thus, therefore, the products, 
now socially produced, were not appropriated by those who had really set 
the means of production 1n motion and really produced the products, but 
by the capitalists '? 

The basic contradiction of capitalism ıs, therefore, the con- 
tradiction between socialised production and capitalist appro- 
priation It 1s on the basis of this contradiction that the struggle. 
between the classes develops 

“In this contradiction the whole conflict of today 1s already 
present in germ The contradiction between social production and 
capitalist appropriation became manifest as the antagonism between pro 
letariat and bourgeoisie '" 


And the contradiction can only be resolved by the victory of 
the working class, when the working class sets up its own 
dictatorship and initiates social ownership and appropriation to 
correspond to social production 

This example very exactly illustrates the point of what Stalin 
said about “struggle of opposite tendencies which operate on the 
basis of these contradictions" The class struggle exists and 
operates on the basis of the contradictions inherent ın the social 
system itself 

It 1s from the struggle of opposite tendencies, opposing forces, 
arising on the basis of the contradictions inherent in the social 
system, that social transformation, the leap to a qualitatively 
new stage of social development, takes place 

This process has its quantitative aspect The working class 
increases ın numbers and organisation Capital becomes more 
concentrated, more centralised 

Centralisation of the means of production and socialisation of labour 
at last reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist 
integument This integument Is burst asunder The knell of capitalist 
private property sounds The expropriators are expropriated '? 

In this way the laws of dialectical development, summarised 
im the primciples of the transformation of quantitative into 
qualitative change and of the unity of struggle of opposites, are 

found at work m the development of society To carry into 
effect the socialist transformation of society, therefore, the working 
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class must learn to understand the social situation in the light of 
the laws of dialectics Guided by that understanding, it must 
base the tactics and strategy of its class struggle on the concrete 
analysis of the actual situation at each stage of the struggle 
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Chapter Nine 
CONTRADICTION 


Within every process there is a unity and struggle of opposed 
tendencies This contradiction between opposed tendencies ıs inherent 
ın processes and does not appear merely as the result of accidental or 
external causes 

The working out of the contradictions inherent in the processes of 
nature and society leads to qualitative change and is the driving force of 
such change Contradiction is universal in all the processes of the world, 
but the laws of each kind of process can be understood only by studying 
the particular contradictions essential to each kind of process and the 
specific forms which they take ın specific instances 


Contradictions Inherent in Processes 

In the last chapter we considered how qualitative change 
is brought about by the struggle of opposed forces This was 
exemplified equally 1n the change of state of a body from liquid to 
solid or gas, and in the change of society from capitalism to 
socialism In each case there are “opposite tendencies” at work, 
whose “struggle” eventuates in some fundamental transformation, 
a qualitative. change 

This “struggle” is not external and accidental It is not 
adequately understood if we suppose that ıt ıs a question of forces 
or tendencies arising quite independently the one of other, which 
happen to meet, to bump up against each other and come into 
conflict 

No The struggle 1s internal and necessary, for it arises 
and follows from the nature of the process as a whole The 
opposite tendencies are not independent the one of the other, 
but are inseparably connected as parts or aspects of a single whole 
And they operate and come into conflict on the basis of the con- 
iradiction inherent 1n the process as a whole 

Movement and change result from causes inherent 1n things 
and processes, from internal contradictions 

Thus, for example, the old mechanist conception of move- 
ment was that 1t only happened when one body bumped into 
another there were no internal causes of movement, that is, 
no “self-movement”, but only external causes But on the con- 
trary, the opposed tendencies which , operate in the course of 
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the change of state of a body operate on the basis of the con- 
tradictory unity of attractive and repulsive forces inherent 1n all 
physical phenomena 

Again, the class struggle ın capitalist society aries on the 
basis of the contradictory unity of socialised labour and private 
appropriation inherent in that society It does not amse as a 
result of external causes, but as a result of the contradictions 
within the very essence of the capitalist system On the other 
hand, Tory and right-wing Labour theoreticians make out that 
the class struggle is stirred up by external mterference—by 
“Communist agitators” and “Soviet agents" And they believe 
that xf only this external interference could be stopped, the system 
could get along very well as 1t 1s 

The internal necessity of the struggle of opposed forces, and 
of its outcome, based on the contradiction inherent in the process 
as a whole, 1s no mere refinement of philosophical analysis It 
is Of very great practical 1mportance 

Bourgeois theorists, for example, are well able to recognise 
the fact of class conflicts ın capitalist society What" they do 
not recognise 1s the necessity of this conflict , that it 1s based on 
contradictions inherent in the very nature of the capitalist 
system and that, therefore, the struggle can only culminate in and 
end with the destruction of the system itself and its replacement 
by a new, higher system of society So they seek to mitigate the 
class conflict, to tone 1t down and reconcile the opposing classes, 
or to stamp ıt out, and so to preserve the system intact Precisely 
this bourgeois view of the class conflict 1s brought into the labour 
movement by social democracy 

It was in opposition to such a shallow, metaphysical way 
of understanding class conflict that Leni pointed out 

‘It 1s often said and written that the core of Marx’s theory 1s the 
class struggle , but it ıs not true To limit Marxism to the theory of 
the class struggle means curtailing Marxism, distorting it, reducing it to 
something which 1s acceptable to the bourgeoisie A Marxist 1s one who 
extends the acceptance of ‘the class struggle to the acceptance of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat This 1s where the profound difference 


lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty (or even big) bourgeois 
This 1s the touchstone on which the real understanding and acceptance 


of Marxism should be tested '" 
In general, contradiction ıs inherent ın a given process The 


struggle which 1s characteristic of the process 1s not an external 
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clash of accidentally opposed factors, but 1s the working out of 
contradictions belonging to the very nature of the process And 
this conditions the outcome of the process 


Contradiction Consists of the Unity and Struggle of Opposites 

The key conception of dialectics ıs this conception of con- 
tradiction inherent ın the very nature of things—that the motive 
force of qualitative change lies in the contradictions contained 
within all processes of nature and society, and that in order to 
understand, control and master things in practice we must proceed 
{rom the concrete analysis of their contradictions 

What exactly do we mean by “contradiction” ? 

According to the common, metaphysical conception, con- 
tradictions occur ın our ideas about things, but not ın things 
We can assert contradictory propositions about a thing, and then 
there ıs a contradiction ın what we say about it , but there can 
be no contradiction in the thing This point of view regards 
contradiction simply and solely as a logical relation between pro- 
Positions, but does not consider it as a zeal relation between 
things Such a pomt of view 1s based on considering things stati- 
cally, as “fixed and frozen,” disregarding their motions and dyna- 
mic interconnections 

If we consider the real, complex movements and interconnec- 
tions of real, complex things, then we find that contradictory 
tendencies can and do exist in them For example, if the forces 
operating in a body combine tendencies of attraction and of re- 
pulsion, that 1s a real contradiction And if the movement of 
society combines the tendency to socialise production with the 
tendency to preserve private appropriation of the products, that 
is a real contradiction too 

The existence of contradictions in things 1s a very familiar 
State of affairs There ıs nothing in the least abstruse about it, 
and it 1s often referred to in everyday conversations For ex- 
ample, we speak of a man as having a “contradictory” character, 
or as being “a mass of contradictions" This means that he 
evinces opposed tendencies in his behaviour, such as gentleness 
and brutality, recklessness and cowardice, selfishness and self- 
sacrifice Or again, contradictory relations are the subject of 
everyday gossip when we talk about married couples who are 
always quarrelling but never happy apart 
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Such examples show that when we speak 1n Marxist plilosophy 
about “contradiction ın things", we are not invenüng some far- 
fetched philosophical theory, but are referring to something which 
is familiar to everyone Nor are we using the word “contradic- 
tion" 1n some new and strange sense of our own, but are using 
the word 1n its ordinary, everyday sense 

A real contradiction 1s a unity of opposites There 1s a real 
contradiction inherent, as we say, in the very nature of a thing 
or process or relationship when in that thing or process or re- 
lationship opposite tendencies are combined together ın such a way 
that neither can exist without the other In the unity of opposites, 
the opposites are held together 1n a relation of mutual dependence, 
where each 1s the condition of existence of the other 

For example, the class contradiction between workers and 
capitalists in capitalist society 1s just such a unity of opposites, 
because ın that society neither can the workers exist without the 
capitalists nor the capitalists without the workers The nature 
of the society ıs such that these opposites are held together ın it 
in inseparable unity This unity of opposites belongs to the very 
essence of the social system Capitalism 1s a system in which 
capitalists exploit workers and workers are exploited by capitalists 

It ıs the unity of opposites ın a contradiction which makes 
inescapable and necessary the struggle of opposites Since the 
opposed terms are inseparably united, there ıs no getting out of 
the struggle Thus, for example, because opposed classes dre 
united in capitalist society, the development of that society pro- 
ceeds, and cannot but proceed, in the form of a class struggle 

We may also speak of the interpenetration of opposites in a 
contradiction For being united in struggle, each opposed ten- 
dency 1s 1n its actual character and operation at any phase of the 
struggle influenced, modified or penetrated by the other in many 
ways Each side ıs always affected by its relation with the other 


The Working Out of Contradictions 

We can only understand, and can only control and master, 
the processes of nature and of society by understanding their 
contradictions, and the consequences of those contradictions— 
the way they work out 

Contradiction 1s the driving force of change So if we want 
ta understand how things change. and to control and utilise their 
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changes, then we must understand their contradictions 

Why should we say that contradiction 1$ the driving force of 
change? It 1s because it ıs only the presence of contradictions in 
a process which provides the internal conditions making change 
necessary A process which  contamed no contradictions 
would simply go on and on in the same way until some external 
force stopped it or modified ıt A movement without contradic- 
tions would be continuous repetition of the same movement It 
1s the presence of contradictions, that 1s, contradictory tendencies 
of movement, or of a unity and struggle of opposites, which brings 
about changes of movement in the course of a process 

Imagine, if you can, a society without contradictions This 
would be a society 1n which by continuing to do the same things 
in the same ways people would satisfy all their needs Such a 
society would never change There would continually be move- 
ment in it, 1n as much as people would be doing things all the 
tme, but the movement would always be the same There 
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from the very nature of the conditions of human life there must 
always 5e esnaudicisns in so6iety By sabhstfying their needs 
people create new unsatisfied needs, and by advancing their forces 
of production they bring about a state of affairs in which they 
néed to change their social relations and institutions correspond- 
ingly This is why changes happen in society The social 
process is not a process of repetition but a process in which new 
things happen 

Again, some metaphysical materialists tried to represent the 
universe as a system of particles bumping into and bouncing off 
one another Such a universe would be a universe of the conti- 
nuous motion of particles, but ıt would be a universe of the conti- 
nuous repetition of the same motion The real universe ıs not 
like this, because it is full of contradictions—the contradictions 
of attraction and repulsion studied by physics, of the association 
and dissociation of atoms studied by chemistry, of the processes 
of life and of the relationship of organism with environment 
studied by biology It ıs the working out of these contradictions 
(1n their specific forms in specific processes) which makes up the 
real changing processes of the real changing world 

This shows that where contradictions exist, there follows 
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the working out of those contradictions—the working out of the 
struggle of opposites which arises from the unity of opposites 
A. process 1s the working out of 1ts own essential contradictions 


The Urniversality and Particularity of Contradictions 

Contradiction 1s a universal feature of all processes But each 
particular kind of process has its own particular contradictions, 
which are characteristic of ıt and different from those of other 
processes 

This pomt was underlined by Mao Tse-tung in his essay 
On Contradiction, where he made the most thorough analysis of 
the conception yet contributed to Marxist literature He called 
it the distinction between “the universality” and “the particularity” 
of contradiction 

We can never deduce what will happen in any particular case, 
or how a particular process can be controlled, from the universal 
ideas of contradiction As has already been stressed, the dialectical 


metam iie not consist in. applying some preconceived scheme to 
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only on the “concrete analysis of concrete eondiuons 

Hach kind of proses has its own dialecta, whieh ean be 
grasped only by the aetauea study of that pariiGular PFEEess 
The dialectic of the sub-atomic world is not the same as that of 
the bodies direetly perceptible to our senses The dialectic. of 
living organisms is not the same as that of the processes of m- 
organic matter The dialectic of human society 1s a new law 
of motion And each phase of human society brings with it again 
its own particular dialectic 

Thus, for example, the contradiction between tendencies of 
attraction and repulsion 1n physical motion, and between the inter- 
ests of classes ın society, are both contradictions This 1s evi- 
dence of the universality of contradiction But each has its 
own distinctive character, different from that of the other This 
is evidence of the particularity of contradiction 

We cannot learn the laws of physics or the laws of society 
if we try to deduce them from the universal idea of contradiction 
We can learn them only by mvestigating physical and social pro- 
cesses Physical movements and the movement of people in 
society are quite different forms of movement, and so the con- 
tradictions studied by social science are different, and work out 1n 
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a different way, from those studied by physics Social and physr 
cal processes are similar in that each contains contradictions, 
but dissimilar in the contradictions each contains 

The contradictions characteristic of each kind or process may 
be called the essential contradictions of that kind of process For 
instance, contradictions between attractive and repulsive forces 
are essential contradictions of physical processes, and contradic- 
tions between forces of production and relations of production 
are essential contradictions of social processes 

If we further consider the essential contradictions characteristic 
of different kinds of process, then we can further say that these 
are manifested in specific ways in specific instances of processes 
of a given kind 

For example, the essential contradictions of social processes 
are manifested 1n specific ways in each specific social formation 
The contradiction between forces of production and relations of 
production takes spécific forms 1n different formations of society 
Thus 1n capitalist society 1t takes the specific capitalist form of the 
contradiction between the increasingly social character of pro- 
duction and the retention of private appropriation 

Again, the relations between any species of living 
organism and its environment are contradictory The orga- 
nism lives only by means of its environment, and ‘at 
the same time its environment contains threats to its 
life which it has continually to overcome In the case of man, 
this contradiction takes the form of the specific contradictory 
relation between man and nature , and this relation itself takes 
even more specific forms with each stage of man’s social develop- 
ment Man is a part of nature and lives by means of nature, and 
man lives by opposing himself to nature and subduing nature to 
his will This contradictory relation itself develops, and takes 
specific forms, as man develops It is present in both primitive 
communism and in communism, for example, but presents a 
different aspect 1n the latter from the former 

In order to understand a process, then, and to learn how to 
control and master it, we must get to know its essential contra- 
dictions and investigate the specific forms they take in specific 
instances 

NOTE 


*Lenm, The State and Revolution Chapter II, section 3 


Chapter Ten 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Qualitative change comes about when an old unity of oppo 
sites, m which one side was dominant, 1s replaced by a new, in which the 
relation of dominance 1s altered The nature of this change 1s determined 
by the nature of the internal contradictions of which it 1s the outcome, 
though ıt may often be o¢casioned,' and ıs always conditioned, by external 
causes 

The appearance of new quality 1s always sudden while the com 
pletion of qualitative change, the supplanting of old quality by new, 1s 
a gradual process taking a longer or shorter tume according to the nature 
of the forces at work and the circumstances ın which they operate The 
struggle through which change comes about takes different forms and, 
in society, a distinction. arises between antagonistic and non-antagonistic 
forms of struggle within a contradiction 

A forward movement of development takes place when the working 
out of a series of contradictions in a process carries that process forward 
from one stage to another Such development proceeds by the stage by 
stage overcoming and supplanting of the old by the new To understand 
it we must understand the basic contradiction of the process at each 
stage, and also what is the principal force for working out the basic 
contradiction and carrying the process forward to the next stage Forward 
development can only proceed by the negation of the old by the new, and 
not by its preservation 


The Outcome of Contradictions 
The unity of opposites ın a contradiction ıs characterised by 


a definite relation of superiority-inferiority, or of domination, 
between the opposites For example, in a physical unity of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, certain elements of attraction or repulsion may 
be dominant ın relation to others The unity ıs such that one 
side dominates the other—or, in certain cases, they may be equal 

Any qualitative state of 4 process corresponds to a definite 
relation of domination Thus, the solid, liquid and gaseous states 
of bodies correspond to different domination relationships in the 
unity of attraction and repulsion characteristic of the molecules 
of bodies — Similarly, ın the contradictions of capitalist society, 


the element of private appropriation plays a dominant role 1n re- 
latna tn ata annnacite cacial nroduction. and the capitalist. class 
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dominates over the working class If these domination relation- 
ships become reversed, then that marks a qualitative change, the 
ending of the capitalist state of society, the beginning of a new 
state 

Domunation relationships are obviously, by their very nature, 
impermanent and apt to change, even though in some cases they 
remain unchanged for a long time If the relationship takes the 
form of equality or balance, such balance ıs by nature unstable, 
for there 1s a struggle of opposites within it which 1s apt to lead 
to the domination of one over the other And then if one domi- 
nates over the other, the struggle of opposites contains the possi- 
bility of the position being reversed 

“The unity of opposites,” said Lenin, “is conditional, tem- 
porary, transitory, relative The struggle of opposites 1s 
absolute" That is obviously true Whatever the domination 
relationship in the unity of opposites may be, ıt ıs always apt to 
change, as a result of which the former unity of opposites will be 
dissolved and a new unity of opposites take its place 

The outcome of the working out of contradictions 1s, then, 
a change in the domination relation characteristic of the initial 
unity of opposites Such a change constitutes a change in the 
nature of a thing, a change from one state to another, a change 
from one thing to another, a change entailing not merely some 
external alteration but a change im the internal character and 
laws of motion of a thing 

It 1s precisely such a change that we mean by a “qualitative” 
change 

For instance, if a piece of iron 1s painted black and instead 
we paint it red, that 1s merely an external alteration (affecting the 
way it reflects light and so its appearance to a seeing eye), but 
it ıs not a qualitative change in the sense we are defining On the 
other hand, if the 1ron 1s heated to melting point, then this zs such 
a qualitative change And it comes about precisely as a change 
in the attraction-repulsion relationship characteristic of the in- 
ternal molecular state of the metal The metal passes from 
the solid to liquid state, 1ts mternal character and laws of motion 
become different in certain ways, 1t undergoes a qualitative change 

Qualitative change 1s the result of a change in the balance 
of opposites Such a change ıs prepared by a senes of quan- 
titative changes affecting the domination relation in the unity of 
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opposites As the domination relation changes, quantitative 
change passes into qualitative change 

When such a fundamental or qualitative change comes about 
as a result of the dissolution of an old form of unity of apposites. 
and the coming into bemg of a new one, then the opposites them- 
selves change The side which passes from bemg dominated 
over to being dominant ıs changed ın that process, and so ıs the 
other side, which passes from being dominant to being dominated 
over Hence in the new qualitative state there are not the same 
old opposites 1n a changed relation, but because the relation 1s 
changed the opposites, held together 1n that relation, are changed 
too There 1s a new unity of opposites, a new contradiction 

When, for instance, the working class becomes stronger than 
the capitalist class and from being dominated over becomes 
dommant, then in the new qualitative state of society the capitalist 
class disappears (for the dominant working class deprives it of its 
conditions of existence), and the working class, existing ın com- 
pletely new conditions, becomes virtually a new class The con- 
tradictions’ of society therefore change , the particular contradic- 
tions of the old state disappear and new contradictions are born 
The struggle between the working class and the capitalists comes. 


to an end, and new kinds of struggle begin 


External and Internal Causes of Qualitative Change 

How far 1s the passage from quantitative to qualitative change 
determined by the working out of the contradiction inherent in 
the process itself, or by internal causes, and how far ıs ıt deter- 
mıned by external or accıdental causes ? 

It ıs determined by both, but 1n different ways 

Both in nature and society different things are always i1nteract- 
ing and influencing each other Hence external causes must 
always play a part ın the changes which happen [o things At 
the same time, the character of the changes always depends on 


internal causes 
This problem was discussed by Mao Tse-tung 1n his essay 


On Contradiction He concluded 

“Contradiction within a thing ıs the basic cause of its development, 
while the relationship of a thing with other things—their interconnection 
and interaction—is a secondary cause External causes are the con 
dition of change and internal causes the basis of change, external causes 
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Consider, for example, such an event as the hatching of a 
chicken The chicken does not develop inside the egg unless heat 
is applied from outside But what develops in the egg, what 
hatches out, depends on what ıs inside the egg As Mao remarks 
“In a suitable temperature an egg changes into a chicken, but 
there 1s no temperature which can change a stone into a chicken, 
the fundamentals of the two things being different ” 

Again, water does not boil unless it is heated But the boiling 
process resulting from the application of heat comes about on 
the basis of the internal contradiction of attraction and repulsion 
characteristic of the molecules of water 

Similarly ın society, a revolution does not proceed without 
the intervention of external causes, but its character and out- 
come, and indeed the fact that ıt happens at all, depend on 
internal causes Thus the basis of Russian Revolution lay in the 
contradictions within Russian society These made the revolution 
inevitable and determined its character But what actually set 
off the revolution ın 1917 was something external, the conditions 
brought about by the imperialist war 

In general, if we consider qualitative changes, then their 
qualitative character can be explained only by the operation of 
internal causes , the particular contradictions on which the old 
quality was based determine what new quality emerges The 
external causes affect only the quantitative changes of things—the 
times and places of their beginning, and the rate at which they 
proceed 

“Purely external causes can only lead . to changes ın size and 
quantity, but cannot explain why things are qualitatively different in a 
thousand and one ways and why things change into one another ™ 

Thus, for example, the class struggle 1n capitalist society may 
be speeded up or slowed down by a variety of particular external 
causes But the existence of the class struggle, its continuation, 
its direction and its final outcome are determined by the con- 
tradictions inherent in the capitalist system 


The Suddenness and Gradualness of Qualitative Change : 

Qualitative change being the outcome of the working out of 
contradictions, ıt follows that the whole process of the struggle 
of opposites may be regarded as a process of the replacement of 
one quality by another, of an old quality by a new one The old 
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quality corresponds to the dominance of one element in the unity 
of opposites The reversal of this dominance leads to the re- 
placement of the old quality by the new In this sense each 
element in a unity of opposites 1s the bearer of a distinct quality 
The struggle of the one to maintain ists dominance is what 
maintains the old quality, the struggle of the other to reverse this 
dominance ıs what brings into being the new quality replacing the 
old 

For instance, all life 1s a umty of opposites, of processes of 
the building up and breaking down of living matter So long 
as the building up maintains the position of this unity, life remains 
When, however, the opposite begins to dominate, then death 
commences > 

Again, ıf we consider the contradictions of capitalist society, 
then it 1s evident that the capitalist state of society depends on 
private appropriation dominatng social production, and the 
capitalist class dominating the working class — It 1s the struggle 
of the working class against the capitalist class, and the struggle 
to free social production from the fetters of private appropriation, 
which, when the reversal of the old state happens, brings about a 
new socialist state of society 

It has already been pointed out that every contradiction has 
its own specific character And so the struggle of opposites has 
in every case also its own specific character, according to the 
particular contradiction from which it arises It follows that pro- 
cesses of qualitative change, replacements of old by new qualities, 
have also each their own specific character, according to the 
qualities concerned What 1s universally true is simply that 
qualitative change comes about as the working out of contra- 
dictions, as an outcome of quantitative change But this univer- 
sal truth does not tell us how any particular change will work out 
We can only discover that by knowing each particular case 


Thus considering the working out of social contradictions, 
which result ın qualitative changes in society, Mao Tse-tung 
observed that each works out differently 


Qualitatively different contradictions can only be solved by quali- 
tatively different methods For example the contradiction between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie 1s solved by the method of socialist revo- 
lution , the contradiction between the great masses of the people and the 
feudal system 1s solved by the method of democratic revolution, the 
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contradiction between the colonies and imperialism is solved by the 
method of national revolutionary war, the contradiction between the 
working class and the peasantry ın socialist society ıs solved by the method 
of collectivisation and mechanisation of agriculture, the contradiction 
within the Communist Party 1s solved by the method of criticism and 
self-criticism , the contradiction between society and nature 1s solved by 
the method of developing the productive forces '* 

Whatever the method by which different contradictions work 
out, a point is always reached where the quantitative aspect of 
the struggle of opposites within the contradiction has been suff- 
ciently modified for the new quality to emerge This ıs the point 
where qualitative change begins How ıt continues depends 
entirely on the particular character of the contradiction whose out- 
come it 1s, on the particular way the struggle of opposites 
continues 

Qualitative change is always sudden, and cannot but be 
sudden, ın the sense that at a certain point of quantitative change 
a new quality emerges which was not present before That 1s to 
say, at this pomt new things begin to happen, new causes operate 
and new effects are produced, new laws of motion come into 
operation 

This 1s the so-salled qualitative “leap”, the first appearance 
of the new which was not there before 

Thus qualitative change 1s preceded by a process of working 
up to the emergence of new quality During this process con- 
tradictions are working out, so to speak, unseen—without manı- 
festation in qualitative change At the termination of this phase, 
the phase of the emergence of new quality begins abruptly or 
suddenly, and cannot but do so 

For example, when water 1s heated a movement takes place 
which suddenly turns into a bolmg process When a child is 
growing in the womb a movement takes place which suddenly 
turns into the process of birth In society movement takes place 
amongst the classes, conflicts are sharpened, opinions mature, and 
suddenly there begins a decisive revolutionary change 

After that, how qualitative change proceeds, the swiftness 
or slowness and, 1n general, the manner of its completion, de- 
pends entirely on the circumstances of particular cases Once 
a new quality emerges—once it has leaped into bemg—then a 
process of new qualitative character begins, in which the new 
quality gradually supplants the old 
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While, therefore, qualitative change begins suddenly, it con- 
tinues gradually How quickly or how slowly the new supplants 
the old depends on the nature of the process and the conditions 
under which 1t occurs 

For instance, physical changes of state, such as water coming 
to the boil, are sudden, because a point 1s suddenly reached when 
a new thing, steam, begins to be formed but the conversion of 
water into steam ıs a gradual process It ıs the same with 
chemical changes And it is the same again with qualitative 
changes in society A point is reached in the working out of 
social contradictions where the qualitative change begins—the 
change from the power of one class to the power of another class, 
from one system of production relations to another after that, 
this change may take a longer or shorter time to be completed 

Take, for example, the political aspect of social revolutions, 
that 1s, the conquest of state power In the Russian socialist 
revolution this took place by a single blow—which means, com- 
paratively quickly In a few days all the decisive positions of 
power passed into the hands of the working class In the next 
round of socialist revolutions—those 1n the present people's demo- 
cracies—it took place over a longer period, by a series of steps in 
which first one and then another position of power was conquered 
If we look back to the revolutions through which the bourgeoisie 
formerly won power from the feudal lords, then these took place 
over a longer period still—often extending over many years 

If we consider economic changes, these tend to be comparative- 
ly slow, taking place through a series of steps For instance, 
capitalist relations, once they emerged ın feudal society, extended 
their scope step by step over a long period — Again, the displace- 
ment of capitalism by socialism, once begun, is another gradual 
process, though it takes place more rapidly than the displacement 
of feudalism by capitalism. (It takes place more rapidly for a 
definite reason, namely, that socialism cannot begin to displace 
capitalism until after the working class has won state power, and 
then the power of the state operates to direct and speed up eco- 
nomic change The change from feudalism to capitalism, on the 
other hand, generally begins long before state power passes into 
the hands of the capitalist class, and meanwhile the feudal state 
acts rather to slow down than to speed up the change ) 

These examples show that there 1s a quantitative side to 
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qualitative change, namely, the powcr and speed with which it 
completes itself And naturally, under certain unfavourable 
circumstances it may never be completed at all In certain cases 
it 1s possible for the change to begin, and then be turned back 
again and disappear 

The dialectical materialist conception of contradiction ın- 
cludes both the suddenness and gradualness of qualitative change 
The difference between this conception of change and that of 
many other philosophies 1s not that dialectical materialism lays 
it down that all qualitative changes are sudden, whereas the others 
say they are gradual It ıs that dialectical materialism. under- 
stands change as coming from the struggle of opposites, from the 
working out of contradictions, whereas the others overlook or 
deny this They suppose that change comes ın a smooth way, 
without conflicts, or else by merely external conflicts 


Antagonism and Non-antagonism in Contradictions 


The working out of contradictions always involves one side 
struggling with and overcoming the other — But according to the 
nature of the contradiction, this process may take place 1n different 
ways And in society in particular, a distinction must be drawn 
between contradictions the solution of which involves the forcible 
suppression or destruction of one side by the other, and those 
whose solution does not require such methods 


The change from capitalism to socialism, for example, takes 
place through the forcible suppression of the capitalist class by 
the working class But the ensuing change from socialism to 
communism does not require the forcible suppression of anyone 
The former change 1s effected by means of a struggle between 
mutually antagonistic forces, whereas no such antagonism have to 
be fought out to effect the latter change 


In general, social contradictions are antagonistic when they 
involve conflicts of economic interest In such cases one group 
imposes its own interests on another, and one group suppresses 
another by forcible methods But when conflicts of economic 
interest are not involved, there IS no antagonism and therefore no 
need for the forcible suppression of any group by any other 
Once class antagonisms aie done away with ın socialist. society, 
all social questions can be settled by discussion and argument, by 
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criticism and self-criticism, by persuasion, conviction and 
agreement 

Antagonism, therefore, is not the same thing as contradiction 
Nor is it the same thing as the struggle of opposites within a con- 
tradiction The Struggle of opposites is a universal, necessary 
feature of every contradiction, and it may take an antagonistic 
form or it may not, depending on the particular nature of the 
particular contradiction 


So Lenin remarked that "antagomsm and contradiction are 
utterly different Under socialism antagonism disappears, but 
contradiction remains ”» 

As Mao Tse-tung put it “Antagonism ıs only one form of 
struggle within a contradiction, but not 1ts universal form” 4 

The distinction between antagonism and non-antagonism in 
the contradictions of society 1s of great practical importance 
There are many contradictions m society, and it 1s practically 
important to distinguish which are antagonistic and which are not, 
in order to find the nght method of dealing with them If a 
contradiction of the one kind 1s mistaken for a contradiction of 
the other kind, then wrong action 1s taken which cannot lead to 
the desired results 

For example, reformist socialists think there 1s no need for 
the working class to take power and use ıt to suppress the capi- 
talst class, whereas Marxists recognise that capitalism can be 
ended and socialism achieved by no other method But when 
socialism 1s established classes and class antagonisms disappear, 
and so methods of struggle right for the fighting out of class anta- 
gonisms are wrong for the ensuing struggle to pass from socialism 
to communism Contradictions remain, but since they no longer 
take the form of antagonism of interest they do not require for 
their solution forcible measure to impose the interests of one 
section upon another 

The distinction between antagonism and non-antagonism in 
contradictions within society 1s a distinction. between those con- 
tradictions which can work out only by the use of material force 
by one side against the other, and those which can work out 
entirely as a result of discussions among the members of society 
and agreed decisions taken after such discussion Contradictions 
of this last kind are a special kind of contradiction which can arise 
only among rational human beings, and among them only when 
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they are united in co-operation for a common interest and not 
divided by antagonistic interests In. such contradictions there 
appears the new element of the rational, purposive, consciously 
controlled working out of contradictions, as opposed to the blind 
working out of contradictions in nature—the new element of 
human freedom as opposed to natural necessity 


The Forward Movement of Development 

In many processes the working out of their contradictions 
results 1n a directed or forward movement, 1n which, as Engels 
put it, “in spite of all seeming accidents and all temporary retio- 
gression, a progressive development asserts itself ın the end "? 
The process moves forward from stage to stage, each stage being 
an advance to something new, not a falling back to some stage 
already past 

Other processes, however, are not characterised by such a 
forward movement 

For instance, water when cooled or heated undergoes a quali- 
tative change, passes into a new state (ice or steam), but the 
movement 1s without direction and cannot be called either pro- 
gressive or retrogressive If, for example, we are making tea, 
then we might call ıt a move forward to turn water into steam , 
1t we are making 1ced drinks, then ice ıs a move forward The 
fact is that 1ce can turn into water and water into steam, and 
back again, and this movement has no direction of its own 
When, however, we consider such a movement as that of society, 
we find that ıt has a direction of 1ts own , society moves forward 
from primitive communism to slavery, from slavery to feudalism, 
from feudalism to capitalism, from capitalism to communism 
Thig, is a movement with a direction, a “forward” movement 

Hegel used to think that natural processes were all of the 
undirected kind (like 1ice-water-steam-water-ice), and that a 
direction could only come into piocesses when “spirit” or “‘con- 
sciousness” was at work in them 


“The changes that take place in nature,” he worte, “however infinitely 
various they may be, exhibit only a perpetually repeating cycle , in nature 
there takes place ‘nothing new under the sun only in those changes 
which take place in the region of Spirit does anything new arise ’” 

But the distinction does not in fact depend on any difference 
between “nature” and “spirit” A movement can have a direc- 
tion without any consciousness being present to direct ıt Spirit 
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or consciousness itself 1s a product of nature , biological changes, 
leading up to man, have a direction , so have geological changes , 
so have processes in the evolution of stars, and so on In 
general, direction m processes has a "natural" explanation If 
some processes have direction and others have not, this depends 
solely on the particular character of the processes themselves and 
of the conditions under which they happen 

In general, since qualitative change in a process is always 
consequent upon quantitative change, it has a direction when 
those quantitative changes arise from conditions permanently 
operating within the process itself, and otherwise 1t has no direction 
A movement is undirected when it only occurs on condi- 
tion that external causes set it off It has a direction when (how- 
ever conditioned by external factors) ıt ıs 1mpelled forward by 
internal causes In that case the direction it takes 1s “its own” 
Just because ıt arises from internal causes 

What, then, is the basis of direction ın processes, of the 
internal causes of a forward movement of development? It 1s 
to be found ın the existence and long-term operation ın those 
processes of essential contradictions which work out by taking 
a seres of specific forms This 1s what gives mse to a directed 


series of stages, a long-term process of development in a definite 


direction 
Thus, for example, if social development has a direction this 


arises because man exists 1n a permanent contradictory relation- 
ship with nature The permanent existence of this contradiction 
gives rise to a permanent tendency of man to improve his forces 
of production, and as this tendency operates so stage by stage 
contradictions arise between the social forces of production and 
the relations of production The direction of man’s social evo- 
lution is the direction of man’s mastery over nature, and the 
movement of society takes this direction simply because of the 
natural conditions of human life, the ımpulses to change and 
development which people experience because of the necessity 
io satisfy their. needs 

Similarly, i£. such things as stars pass through a series of 
evolutionary stages, this 1s because the contradictory conditions 
of their existence give rise to continuous processes, such as 
radiation, the continuation of which brings about a series of quali- 


tative stages in their history 
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We certainly should not say, as some philosophers have said, 
that throughout infinite time the infinite universe develops from 
stage to stage ın a predetermined direction There ıs no evi- 
dence for any such assertion—uindeed, there is no sense in ıt 
We cannot speak about the direction taken by everything, but 
only about the direction of the development of particular things 
in which we are interested The directed development of things 
is not due to God or Spirit working in them, nor ıs it the manı- 
festation of some mysterious cosmic law, but it arses and 
flows from the particular contradictions of particular things 
Particular things are characterised by particular contradic- 
tions, as a result of which ther movement takes a particular 
direction 


The Contradiction between Old and New, Past and Future 

When there is a forward movement of development in a 
process, then stage by stage there occurs, as Stalin put it, “a 
transition from an old qualitative state to a new qualitative state", 
the supplanting of an old quality by a new one 

The new stage of development comes into being from the 
working out of the contradiction inherent in the old And the 
new stage itself contains a new contradiction, since it comes 
into being containing something of the past from which it springs 
and of the future to which ıt leads It has, therefore, its “nega- 
tive and positive sides, a past and a future, something dying 
away and something developing ” On this basis there once again 
arises within it “the struggle between the old and the new, 
between that which is dying away and that which is Being 
born, between that which ıs disappearing and that which is 
developing ” 

Thus the forward movement of development is the continuous 
working out of a series of contradictions Development conti- 
nually drives forward to new development The whole process 
at each stage 1s ın essence the struggle between the old and 
the new, that which 1s dying and that which 1s being born 

To understand the laws of development of anything we 
must therefore understand its contradictions and how they 
work out 

A process usually contains not one but many contradictions 
It 1s a knot of contradictions And so to understand the course 
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of a process we must take 1nto account all its contradictions and 
understand their inter-relationship 

This generally means, first of all, that we must grasp the basic 
contradiction of a process, in its general character and in the 
specific form it takes at each stage The basic contradiction is 
that contradiction inherent in the very nature of the process 
which determines its direction 


Thus ın society, for instance, the basic contradiction ıs that 
between the forces of production and the relations of produc- 
tion, and this takes a specific form at each stage of society 
In capitalist society ıt ıs the contradiction between social produc- 
tion and private appropriation This basic contradiction 1s what 
determines the direction of development, namely, from capi- 
talism to socialism—to social appropriation to match social 
production 

Given the basic contradiction, then a process 1s characterised 
by a number of big and small consequential contradictions, the 
character and effects of which are conditioned by the basic 
contradiction The operation and working out of these consti- 
tutes the total process of the working out of the basic contra- 
diction towards the emergence of a new stage of the process, 
a new quality 

The basic contradiction works out by the instrumentality of 
all the struggle arising from all the consequential contradictions 
In this, however, one particular contradiction generally plays the 
key or principal role In other words, of all the elements, ten- 
dencies or forces entering into various forms of struggle in a 
knot of contradictions, there 1s generally one which plays the 
piincipal role 1n working out the basic contradiction to its solution 
in the realisation of a new stage and the supplanting of an old 
quality by a new one 

Within any capitalist country, for example, there are many 
contradictions Besides the contradiction between the working 
class and the capitalist class, there are other contradictions bet- 
ween other classes—the urban petty bourgeoisie, the peasants, the 
landlords, etc —as well as « ontradictions within the capitalist class 
itself There are also contradictions of an international kind, 
such as those between a given capitalist country and others, and 
between impenalists and colonial peoples But within all this 
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knot of contradictions, it 1s the struggle of the working class 
with the capitalist class which, in the given country, plays the 
key or principal role 1n carrying society forward from capitalism 
to socialism For this is the one contradiction which can work 
out in such a change from the dominance of one side to that of 
the other as will bring about a fundamental change 1n the quality 
of the whole 


Thus, for example, the contradiction between the big capita- 
lists and the petty bourgeoisie always takes the form of domina- 
tion by the big capitalrsts, who keep on growing stronger in 
relation to the petty bourgeoisie who, for their part, keep on 
being pressed back and growing weaker Hence the petty bour- 
geoisie cannot be the principal revolutionary force in a capitalist 
country, and their contradiction with the big capitalists cannot 
be the principal contradiction The working class, on the other 
hand, grows stronger as capitalism develops, and ıs the force 
which, dominated over by the capitalsts, can eventually over- 
throw this domination That is why the working class 1s the 
principal revolutionary force, and why the contradiction between 
this class and the capitalists 1s the principal contradiction 


To understand the laws of development of a process, there- 
fore, one must not only understand the basic contradiction. of 
the process at each stage, but also what 1s the principal force for 
working out the basic contradiction and carrymg the process 
forward to the next stage 


Mao Tse-tung ported out that “m studymg any process 
we musf do our utmost to discover its principal contradic- 
tion” This may be a complex task, since what ıs the principal 
contradiction ın certain circumstances may not be so in others 
“Once the principal contradiction is grasped, any problem can 
be readily solved," whereas if we do not grasp the pnncipal 
contradiction we “cannot find the crux of a problem and natural- 


ly cannot find the method of solving contradictions "7 


"This 15 the method Marx taught us when he studied capita- 
list society,” wrote Mao Marx showed how in its struggle with 
the capitalist class the working class could find allies and take 
advantage of circumstances ansing from all the knot of social 
contradictions, ın order to lead society forward from capitalism 
to communism 
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The Role of Negation in Development 

The forward movement of development, complex as it may 
be 1n each particular case, always takes place through the struggle 
of the new and the old and the overcoming of the old and dying 
by the new and rising 

Thus in social development, in the transition from capitalism 
to socialism, what ıs new and nsmg in the economic life of capr- 
talıst society—social production—contradicts what 1s old and 
carried over from the past—pmivate appropriation, and a new 
force arises, the wokring class, whose struggle against the capita- 
list class 1s a struggle for the realisation of the new stage against 
the defenders of the old 

This dialectical conception of development 1s opposed to the 
older liberal conception favoured by bourgeois theoreticians 
The liberals recognise development and assert that progress 1s a 
universal law of nature and society But they see ıt as a smocth 
and, if they have at tumes to recognise the existence of 
struggle, they see it mainly as an unfortunate interruption, more 
likely to 1mpede development than to help ıt forward For them, 
what exists has not to be supplanted by what 1s coming into exis- 
he old has not to be overcome by the new, but it has to 
dually improve itself and become 


process , 


tence, t 
be preserved, so that ıt can gra 


a higher existence 
True to this philosophy, which they took over from the capi- 


talists, the social democtats strove to preserve capitalism, with 
the 1dea that it could grow into socialism And thus striving to 
preserve capitalism, they ended by fighting not for socialism but 
against it These exponents of no struggle and class collabora- 
tion cannot avoid struggle , they simply enter into it on the 


other side 


Comparing the dialectical materialist, or revolutionary, con- 


ception of development with this liberal, reformist conception, we 
may say that the one recognises and embraces, while the other 
fails to recognise and shrinks from, the role of negation in deve- 
lopment Dialectics teaches us to understand that the new must 
struggle with and overcome the old, that the old must give way 
to and be supplanted by the new—41n other words, that the old 
must be negated by the new 

The liberal, who thinks metaphysically, understands negation 
simply as saying “No” To him negation ıs merely the end to 
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something Far from meaning advance, it means retreat , far 
from meaning gain, it means loss Daalectics, on the other 
hand, teaches us not to be afraid of negation, but to under- 
stand how it becomes a condition of progress, a means to positive 
advance 
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Chapter Eleven 
THE NEGATION OF NEGATION 


The dialectical conception of development through negation 1s opposed 
to the liberal conception of development For the liberal, negation 1S 
simply a blow which destroys something But on the contrary, negation 
is the condition for positive advance, in which the old ıs abolished only 
after 1t has already produced the conditions for the transition to the new, 
and in which all the positive achievement belonging to the old stage 1s 
carried forward into the new 


Moreover, a stage already passed can be re-created on a higher level 
as a result of double negation, the negation of the negation According 
to the liberal conception of development, if a given stage of development 
is to be raised to a higher level this must take place gradually and peace 
fully, without the process of negation But on the contrary, it 19 only 
through a double negation that the higher stage can be reached 


The repetition of the old stage on a higher level taking place through 
the negation of negation 1s a comprehensive and important law of deve 
lopment, the operation of which 1s exemplified m many processes of 
naturg, history and thought 


The Positiwe Character of Negation 

“Negation in dialectics does not mean simply saying no", 
wrote Engels ! 

When 1n the process of development the old stage 1s negated 
by the new, ın the first place, that new stage could not have 
come about except as arising from and 1n opposition to the old 
The conditions for the existence of the new arose and matured 
within the old The negation ıs a positive advance, brought about 
only by the development of that which 1s negated The old 1s 
not simply abolished, leaving things as though it had never exist- 
ed it 15 abolished only after it has itself given rise to the condi- 
tions for the new stage of advance 

In the second place the old stage, which 1s negated, itself con- 
stitutes a stage of advance in the forward-moving process of 
development as a whole It is negated, but the advance which 
took place ın it ıs not negated On the contrary, this advance 1S 
carried forward to the new stage, which takes into itself and carries 


forward all the past achievement 
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For example socialism replaces capitalism—it negates it. 
But the conditions for the rise and victory of socialism were born 
of capitalism, and socialism comes mto existence as the next stage 
of social development after capitalism Every achievement, 
every advance in the forces of production, and likewise every 
cultural achievement, which took place under capitalism, 1s not 
destroyed when capitalism 1s destroyed, but, on the contrary, 1s 
preserved and carried further 

This positive content of negation 1s not understood by liberals, 
for whom negation 1s “simply saying no” Moreover, they think 
of negation as coming only from outside, externally Something 
is developing very well, and then something else comes from out- 
side and negates it—destroys it That ıs their conception That 
something by its own development leads to 1ts own negation, and 
thereby to a higher stage of development—lies outside their com- 
prehension 

Thus the liberals conceive of social revolution not only as a 
catastrophe, as an end to ordered progress, but they believe that 
such a catastrophe can be brought about only by outside forces 
If a revolution threatens to upset the capitalist system, that 1s not 
because of the development of the contradictions of that system 
itself, but 1s due to “agitators” 

Of course, there :s negation which takes the form simply of 
a blow from outside which destroys something For instance, 
if I am walking along the road and am knocked down by a car, 
I suffer negation of a purely negative sort Such occurrences 
are frequent both in nature and ın society But this ıs not how 
we must understand negation if we are to understand the positive 
role of negation in the process of development 

At each stage 1n the process of development there arises the 
struggle of the new with the old The new arises and grows 
strong within the old conditions, and when it ıs strong enough 
ıt overcomes and destroys the old This ıs the negation of the 
past stage of development, of the old qualitative state and it 
means the coming into being of the new and higher stage of deve- 
lopment, the new quahtative state 


Negation of Negation 


This brings us to a further dialectical feature of development 
—the negation of negation 
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According to the liberal idea that negation “means simply 
saying no”, if the negation ıs negated then the onginal position js 
restored once more without change According to this idea, 
negation ıs simply a negative, a taking away Hence if the 
negation, the taking away, 1s itself negated, that merely means 
putting back agam what was taken away If a thief takes my 
watch, and then I take it away from him, we are back where 
we started—I have the watch agam Similarly, if I say, “It’s 
going to be a fine day", and you say, “No, it’s going to be a wet 
day", to which I reply, “No, it’s not going to be a wet day”, 1 
have simply, by negating your negation, restated my original 
proposition 

This ıs enshrined ın the principle of formal logic, “not not-A 
equals A” According to this principle, negation of negation 1s 
a fruitless proceeding It just takes you back where you started 

Let us, however, consider a real process of development and 
the dialectical negation which takes place ın it 

Society develops from primitive communism to the slave 
system The next stage 1s feudalism The next stage 1s capi- 
talism Each stage arises from the previous one, and negates ıt 
So far we have simply a succession of stages, each following as 
the negation of the other and constituting a higher stage of 
development But what comes next? Communism Here there 
1s a return to the beginning, but at a higher level of development 
In place of primitive communism, based on extremely primitive 
forces of production, comes communism based on extremely 
advanced forces of production and contaming within itself tre- 
mendous new potentialities of development The old, primitive 
classless society has become the new and higher classless society 
It has been raised, as 1t were, to a higher power, has reappeared 
on a higher level But this has happened only because the old class- 
less society was negated by the appearance of classes and the 
development of class society, and because finally class society, 
when it had gone through its whole development, was itself negated 
by the working class taking power, ending exploitation of man 
by man, and establishing a new classless society on the founda- 
tion of all the achievements of the whole previous development 

This 1s the negation of negation But it does not take us 
back to the onginal starting pomt It takes us forward to a 
new starting point, which is the original one raised, through its 
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negation and the negation of the negation, to a higher level 

Thus we see that an the course of development, as a result 
of a double negation, a later stage can repeat an earlier stage, 
but repeat 1t on a higher level of development 

There 1s “a development that seemingly repeats the stages 
already passed, but repeats them otherwise (in a new way), 
on a higher basis a development, so to speak, in spirals, not 
in a Straight line "2 

This is a conception ef-development, like that of dialectical 
fieestag sm general, which the liberal outlook cannot stomach 
To the liberal outlook development seems to be a smooth, upward 
geurse proceeding through a series of small changes If a given 
stage of development is to be raised to a higher level, then this 
must take place gradually and peacefully, through the “harmo- 
nious unfolding” of all the higher potentialities latent in the origi- 
nal stage But on the contrary, the facts show that it 1s only 
through struggle and through negation that the higher stage 1s 
won The development takes place not as “a harmonious un- 
folding” but as “a disclosure of contradictions”, in which the 
lower stage is negated—destroyed , 1n. which the development 
which follows its negation is itself negated, and in which the 
higher stage is reached only as a result of that double 
negation 

As Hegel put it, the higher end of development is reached 
only through “the suffering, the patience and the labour of the 
negative "3 


A Comprehensive and Important Law of Development 

In discussing the negation of negation we must again stress 
what was said earlier, namely, that the essence of dialectics 1s to 
study a process “in all its concreteness”, to work out how ıt 
actually takes place, and not to impose on ıt some preconceived 
scheme and then try to “prove” the necessity of the real process 
1eproducing the ideal scheme We do not say in advance that 
every process will exemplify the negation of negation Still less 
do we use this conception to try to “prove” anything 

Referring to Marx’s demonstration of the occurrence of the 
negation of negation in history, Engels said 

“In characterising the process as the negation of the negation, there 


fore, Marx does not dream of attempting to prove by this that the process 
was historically necessary On the contrary after he has proved from 
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history that 1n fact the process has partially already occurred, and partially 
must occur in the future, he then also characterises it as a process which 
develops in accordance with a definite historical law That is all ” 

Dialectes teaches us 
development of each parücular process by studying that process 
itself, in its development But when we do that, we shall dis- 
cover the repetition of the old stage on a higher level taking place 
through the negation of negation 

‘What, therefore, 1s the negation of the negation?” wrote Engels 
“An extremely general—and for this reason extremely comprehensive and 
important—law of development of nature, history and thought It 1s 
obvious that in describing any evolutionary process as the negation of the 
negation I do not say anything concernmg the particular process of 
development When I say that all these processes are the negation of 
the negation, I bring them all together under this one law of motion, and 
for this very reason I leave out of account the peculiarities of each 
separate process  Dialectics ıs nothing more than the science of the 
general laws of motion and development of nature. human society and 
thought >’ 

How “extremely comprehensive and important” ıs this law 
of development can be shown in numerous examples 

We have already seen how the negation of the negation occurs 
in history 1n the development from primitive communism to com- 
munism — It occurs agar in the development of individual pro- 
perty Marx pointed out that the pre-capitalist individual private 
property founded on the labours of the proprietor” ıs negated— 
destroyed—by capitalist private property For capitalist private 
property arises only on the rum and expropriation of the pre- 
capitalist individual producers The individual producer used to 
own his instruments of production and his product—both were 
taken away from him by the capitalists But when capitalist 
private property is itself negated— when “the expropriators are 
expiopriated"— then the individual property of the producers 1s 
restored once more, but 1n a new form, on a higher level 

This does not re-establish private property for the producer, but 
gives him individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist era 
1e on co operation and the possession in common of the land and of the 
means of production '? 

The producer, as a participant in socialised production, then 
enjoys, as his 1ndividual property, a share of the social product— 
“according to his labour", in the first stage of communist society, 
and "according to his needs" in the fully developed communist 


society 
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negation and the negation of the negation, to a higher level 

Thus we see that ın the course of development, as a result 
of a double negation, a later stage can repeat an earlier stage, 
but repeat 1t on a higher level of development 

There ıs “a development that seemingly repeats the stages 
already passed, but repeats them otherwise (in a new way), 
on a higher basis a development, so to speak, in spirals, not 
in a straight line ’” 

This ıs a conception of development, like that of dialectical 
negation in general, which the liberal outlook cannot stomach 
To the liberal outlook development seems to be a smooth, upward 
course proceeding through a series of small changes If a given 
stage of development ıs to be raised to a higher level, then this 
must take place gradually and peacefully, through the “harmo- 
nious unfolding" of all the higher potentialities latent ın the Origi- 
nal stage But on the contrary, the facts show that ıt 1s only 
through struggle and through negation that the higher stage 1s 
won The development takes place not as *a harmonious un- 
folding" but as “a disclosure of contradictions”, in which the 
lower stage ıs negated—destroyed , ın which the development 
which follows its negation is itself negated, and in which the 
higher stage is reached only as a result of that double 
negation 

As Hegel put it, the higher end of development is reached 
only through "the suffering, the patience and the labour of the 
negative "9 


A Comprehensive and Important Law of Development 

In discussing the negation of negation we must again stress 
what was said earlier, namely, that the essence of dialectics is to 
study a process “in all its concreteness”, to work out how it 
actually takes place, and not to impose on it some preconceived 
scheme and then try to “prove” the necessity of the real process 
reproducing the ideal scheme We do not say ın advance that 
every process will exemplify the negation of negation Still less 
do we use this conception to try to "prove" anything 

Referring to Marx’s demonstration of the occurrence of the 
negation of negation in history, Engels said 

“In characterising the process as the negation of the negation, there 


fore, Marx does not dream of attempting to prove by this that the process 
was historically necessary On the contrary after he has proved from 
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history that 1n fact the process has partially already occurred, and partially 
must occur ın the future, he then also characterises it as a process which 
develops in accordance with a definite historical law That is all "* 
Dialectics teaches us that we shall understand the laws of 
development of each particular process by studying that process 
itself, ın its development But when we do that, we shall dis- 
cover the repetition of the old stage on a higher level taking place 
through the negation of negation 
What, therefore, is the negation of the negation? wrote Engels 
“An extremely general—and for this reason extremely comprehensive and 
important—law of development of nature, history and thought It 1s 
obvious that in describing any evolutionary process as the negation of the 
negation I do not say anything concerning the particular process of 
development When I say that all these processes are the negation of 
the negation, I bring them all together under this one law of motion, and 
for this very reason I leave out of account the peculiarities of each 
separate process Dialectics 1s nothing more than the science of the 
general laws of motion and development of nature. human society and 


thought "^ 
How "extremely comprehensive and important" is this law 


of development can be shown 1n numerous examples 

We have already seen how the negation of the negation occurs 
in history 1n the development from primitive communism to com- 
munism It occurs again in the development of individual pro- 
perty Marx pointed out that the pre-capitalist ‘individual private 
property founded on the labours of the proprietor” 1s negated— 
destroyed—by capitalist private property For capitalist private 
property arises only on the rum and expropriation of the pre- 
capitalist individual producers The individual producer used to 
own his instruments of production and his product—both were 
taken away from him by the capitalists But when capitalist 
private property 15 itself negated—when “the expropmiators are 
expiopriated"—then the individual property of the producers is 


restored once more, but 1n a new form, on a higher level 

This does not re-estiblish private. property for the producer but 
gives him individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist era 
ie on co operation and the possession 1n common of the land and of the 


means of production "^ 
The producer, as a participant in socialised production, then 


enjoys, as his individual property, a share of the social product— 
“accoiding to his labour”, in the first stage of communist society, 
and “according to his needs" in the fully developed communist 


society 
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When capitalism arose, the only way forward was through 
this negation of negation Some of the British Chartists put for- 
ward in their land policy demands aimed at arresting the new 
capitalist process and at restoring the old individual private pro- 
perty of the producer This was van The only road forward 
for the producers was by the struggle against capitalism and for 
socialism—not to restore the old individual property which capı- 
talism had destroyed, but to destroy capitalism and so create 
individual property again on a new, socialist basis 

Again, in the history of thought, the "primitive, natural 
materialism” of the earliest philosophers is negated by philoso- 
phical idealism, and modern matenalism arises as the negation 
of that idealism 


This modern materialism, the negation of negation, 1s not the mere 
re establishment of the old, but adds to the permanent foundations of this 
old materialism the whole thought content of two thousand years of deve 
lopment of philosophy and natural science a 

The negation of negation, as Engels also pointed out, is a 
very familiar phenomenon to the plant breeder If he has some 
seed and wants to get from it some better seed, then he has 
to grow the seed under definite conditions for its development— 
which means bringing about the negation of the seed by its 
growing into a plant and then controlling the conditions of deve- 
lopment of the plant until 1t brings about its own negation in the 
production of more seed 

Some experts, ıt ıs true, have lately advocated going another 
and more direct way about it, namely, changing the seed 
directly by treating 1t with chemicals or X-rays The result 
of this, however, 1s simply a number of haphazard changes 1n the 
properties of the seed, and not a controlled process of develop- 
ment 

‘Furthermore the whole of geology is a series of negated negations’, 
wrote Engels, ‘a series arising from the successive shattering of old and 
the depositing of new rock formations But the result of this process 
has been a very positive one the creation, out of the most varied chemi 
cal elements, of a mixed and mechanically pulverised soil which makes 
possible the most abundant and diverse vegetation ’ 

“Tt 1s the same m mathematics”, he continued If you want 
to raise a number a to a higher power, then this can be done by 
first operating on a so as to get -a, and then making the additional 
aneratinn af multinivine -a bv itself. which results in a2 Thus 22. 
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the second power of a, 1s reached by a negation of negation In this 
case it 1s also possible to get a? from a by a single process, namely, 
multiplying a by a Nevertheless, as Engels pointed out, “the 
negated negation is so securely entrenched in a? that the latter 
always has two square roots, namely a and -a 8 

The negation of negation 1s found in the senes of chemical 
elements, 1n which properties of elements of lower atomic weight 
disappear and then reappear again in elements of higher atomic 
weight 

And the development of life itself obeys the law of nega- 
tion of negation The most primitive living organisms are com- 
paratively speaking immortal, continuing themselves in being by 
continually dividing The development of higher organisations, 
"with sexual reproduction, was possible only at the cost of death 
The organism becomes mortal The higher development of life 
takes place through its negation, death 


And after that, these mortal organisms advance further The 
process of the evolution of species of plants and animals begins 
With the birth of man, social evolution begins, the whole process 
of social development from primitive communjsm, through its 
negation, class society, to the classless society of communism 
Moreover, man begins to master nature And when, with com- 
munism, he brings his own social organisation under his own 
conscious control, then an entirely new epoch in the evolution of 
life opens up 
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Chapter Twelve 


CRITICISM AND SELF-CRITICISM 


Development through contradiction, the struggle between the new and: 
the old, will continue to be the rule in the future development of commu 
nist society But with. the. ending. of all exploitation. of man by man 
this development will no longer take place through violent social conflicts 
and upheavals but through the rational method of criticism and self 
criticism, which will become the new lever of development 

From the whole discussion of the Marxist dialectical method the 
conclusion follows that Marxism 1s a creative science which must con 
tunually advance in application to new conditions of development 
Criticism and self-criticism lies at the very heart of the Marxist dialectical 
method 


A New Type of Development 

What, now, of the future development of society, after the 
stage of communism has been reached? Are we to suppose 
that the same dialectical laws of development will continue to 
operate? Or that development will cease ? 

Development will not cease On the contrary, it is only 
with the achievement of communism that human development 
in the proper sense, that is to say, a development consciously 
planned and controlled by men themselves, really begins , all the 
rest was only the painful preparation for it, the birth-pangs of the 
human race 

When all the means of production are brought fully 
under planned social direction, then it may be expected that 
men's mastery over nature will enormously increase, and 
the conquest and transformation of nature by man will m turn 
mean profound changes in men's mode of lfe For instance, 
ability to produce an absolute abundance of products with a 
minimum expenditure of human labour, abolition of the antithesis 
between town and countryside, abolition of the antithesis between 
manual and intellectual labour, clearly 1mply profound changes in 
social organisation, in outlook, in habits, 1n mode of life generally 
But the effecting of such changes cannot but involve, at each 
stage, the overcoming of forms of social organisation, of outlooks 
and habits, belonging to the past Development, therefore, will 
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continue to take place through the disclosure of contradictions, 
the struggle between the new and the old, the future and the past 
How else can we expect things to move forward ? New tenden- 
cies will anse out of the existing conditions at each stage, which 
will come into contiadiction with the existing conditions ind 
hence liad to their passing and giving way to new conditions 
But there is no reason to expect that this development will take 
place, as hitherto, through violent conflicts and social upheavals 
On the contrary, with communism there will have taken place, 
as Engels expressed it, “humanity’s leap from the realm of necessi- 
ty into the realm of freedom” — And that means that the elemental 
conflicts characteristic of the “realm of necessity” will give place 


to changes contiolled and planned 


The laws of his own social activity, which have hitherto confronted 
him as external dominating laws of nature will then be applied by man 
with complete understanding and hence will be dominated by mın Mens 
own social organisation which has hitherto stood in opposition to them i$ 
if arbitrarily decreed by nature and history will then become the voluntary 


act of men themselves men with full consciousness will fishion their 


own history ' 
When men understand the laws of their own social orga- 


nisation and have it under their own co-operative control, when 
there 1s no exploitation of man by man when what is new and 
rising and its contradiction with the old ıs fully understood, then 
it ıs possible to do away with old conditions end create new con- 
ditions in a deliberate and planned way, without conflict or up- 
heaval Contradiction and the overcoming of the old by the new 
remains , but the element of antagonism and conflict as between 
men in society disappears and gives way to the properly human 
method of deciding affairs by rational discussion—criticism and 


self-criticism 
This mode of social development is already beginning ın the 


Soviet Union today 


In our Soviet society said A A Zhdanov where antagonistic 
classes have been eliminated the struggle between the old and the new 
and consequently the development from the lower to the higher proceeds 
not in the form of struggle between antagonistic classes and of cataclysms 
as 1s the case under capitalism. but in the form of criticism and self 
criticism which is the real motive force of our development a powerful 
instrument in the hands of the Party This is incontestably a new form 
of movement a new type of deveiopment ^ new dhiilectical law 
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Human Perspectives 

In the first phase of the transition from sociahsm to commu- 
nism, development takes place through continued struggle against 
the old heritage of capitalism 

What will happen when the last traces of old class society 
have been obliterated throughout the world? We can at all 
events predict certain initial features of the development of world 
communist society—associated humanity Thus the organisation 
of the state and of a government party will become outmoded, 
and state and party will disappear This was already foreseen 
by Marx and Engels 

Again, Stalin has pointed out that the fullest development 
of national cultures and national languages which 1s the task first 
arising from the abolition of the national oppression of capitalism, 
will provide the basis for an eventual universal human culture and 
human language When “socialism has become part and parcel 
of the life of the peoples, and when practice has convinced the 
nations of the supenority of a common language over national 
languages”, then “national differences and languages will begin to 
die away and make room for a world language, common to all 
nations ”’ 

As for the more remote future, we have no data on which to 
base predictions—though we can be quite sure that vast changes 
will take place, and that the people of the future, masters of 
nature and knowing no oppression of man by man, will be well 
able to look after the destinies of the human race 

Bernard Shaw, in his Back to Methuselah, speculated on the 
possibility of the span of human life being greatly extended, and 
eventually extended indefinitely True, he thought this would 
happen through the mytserious operation of “the life force? Yet 
it was a profound speculation, for such a result may well be 
brought about through the development of physiological know- 
ledge and medical science And Shaw was quite right in suppos- 
ing that such a development would make a tremendous difference 
in the whole mode of human life and ın all social institutions 
This is, indeed, one of the ways in which the advance of science 
and of men's mastery over nature (our own nature, in this case) 
could lead to developments of vast, transforming significance for 
human life and society 
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echievement And bearing this in mind, we may well believe 
that our descendants a few hundred generations hence will in 
then manner of life resemble us far less than we resemble our 
own ancestors among the primitive savages 


Creative Marxism 

With this, we may try to sum up the main conclusions about 
dialectics 

Dialectics 1s concerned with interconnection, change and 
development Understood in the matenalst way, dialectics 1s 
“the science of the general laws of motion and development of 
nature, human society and thought ” 

The dialectical method is the method of approach by the 
application of which we advance our materialist understanding 
of nature and history, and all particular processes of nature and 
history It ıs a method—not a general formula, and not an 
abstract philosophical system It guides us in understanding 
things so as to change them 

Such being the nature of dialectics and of the dialectical 
method, ıt should be clear that the science of dialectics itself 
grows and develops, and that the method 1s enhanced and enriched 
with each further application Every new social acvelopment 
and every new advance of the sciences and the arts piovides the 
basis for enriching and extending tne understanding of dialectics 
and of the dialectical method We cannot understand and master 
new material simply by repeating what has already been learned, 
but on the contrary, we learn more, and extend, correct and 
enrich our ideas ın the light of new problems and new experiences 

Thus Marxism is a developing, progressive science 

"There 1s dogmatic Marxism and creative Marxism I stand 
by the latter," said Stalin * 


Creative Marxism 


concentrates its attention on determining the ways and means 
of realising Marxism that best answer the situation and changing 
these ways ind means as the situation changes It does not derive its 
directions and instructions from historical analogies and parallels but 
from a study of surrounding conditions It does not base its activities on 
quotations and maxims but on practical experience, testing every step 
by experience learning from its mistakes and teaching others how to build 
a new life 
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Mastering the Marxist Leninist theory means assimilating the sub 
stance of this theory and learning to use it in the solution of the practical 
problems of the revolutionary movement under the varying conditions of 
the class struggle of the proletariat 

‘Mastering the Marxist Leninist theory means being able to enrich 
this theory with the new experience of the revolutionary movement with 
nev propositions and conclusions, it meins beins able to devclop it and 
advance it without hesitating to replace—in accordance with the substance 
of the theory—such of its propositions and conclusions as have become 
antiquated by new ones corresponding to the new historical situation * 


Creative Marxism ıs the very opposite of revisionism This 
must be stressed, because revisionism usually begins by announc- 
ing that Marxism “must not become a dogma” Revisionism 
means going backwards from Marxism ın the name of opposing 
dogmas, 1t abandons Marxism in favour of the dogmas of bour- 
geois theory Creative Marxism preserves and cherishes the 
substance of the Marxist materialist theory Thus Stalin said of 
Lenin 


Lenin was and remains the most loyal and consistent pupil of 
Marx and Engels, and he wholly and entirely based himself on the 
principles of Marxism But Leni did not merely carry dut the doctrines 
of Marx and Engels He was also the continuator of these doctrines 

He developed the doctrines of Marx and Engels still further in 
application to the new conditions of development f 


Ciiticism and Self-Criticism, a Lever of Progress 

In order, then, to master the method of Marxism-Leninism, 
the method of dialectics, we must use it and develop it in 
use And this demands criticism and self-criticism ın all spheres. 
of theoretical and practical activity 

Criticism and self-criticism, which belongs at the very heart 
of the Marxist dialectical method, means that theory and 
practice must always be matched up one with the other Theory 
must not be allowed to lag behind practice , theory must not only 
keep level with practice but in advance of it, so as to serve as true 
and reliable guide Practice must not be allowed to grope in 
the dark without the light of theory, nor to be distorted by wrong 
and antiquated theory And this matching up of theory and 
practice can only be achieved by constant alertness, by 
constant readiness to criticise and to learn, by continuous 
check up of ideas and actions both from above and from below, 
by readiness tp recognise what 1s new and to correct or cast aside 
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what 1s old and no longer applicable, by frank recognition of 
mistakes — Mistakes are inevitable But by the check up which 
recognises mistakes in time, by examining critically the roots 
of those mistakes and correcting them, by learning from mistakes 


we advance to new successes 

A party 1s invincible if ıt does not fear criticism and self criticism 
if ıt does not gloss over the mistakes and defects in its work if it teaches 
and educates its cadres by drawing the lessons from the mistakes in party 
work, and if it knows how to correct its mistakes in time * 

Mistakes are seldom mere accidental errors of judgment 
Most often mistakes arise because we cling to old habits and 
old formulations which have become antiquated and inapplicable 
to new conditions and new tasks When this happens, and when, 
as a result, things do not turn out as anticipated then, if we are 
ready critically to examine what has gone wrong, we learn some- 


thing new and grow ın strength, stature and experience 

We nare advancing ın the process of struggle, in the process of the 
development of contradictions 1n the process of overcoming these con 
tradictions in the process of bringing these contradictions to light and 
liquidating them , said Stalin 

Something in life ıs always dying But that which ıs dying refuses 
to die quietly ıt fights for its existence defends its moribund cause 

Something new in life is always being born But that which ıs 
being born does not come into the world quietly ıt comes in squealing 
and scre uming, defending its right to existence 

The struggle between the old and the new between the dying and the 
nascent—such ıs the foundation of development By failing openly and 
honestly as befits Bolsheviks to point to to bring to light the defects 
and mistakes in our work we close our road to progress But we want 
to go forward And precisely because we want to go forward we must 
make honest and revolutionary self-criticism of our most importint tasks 
Without this there ıs no progress Without this there ıs no development ° 
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Chapter Thirteen 


DIALLETICAL MATERIALISM AND SCIENCE 


Dialectical materialism. 1s a scientific world outlook Its scientific 
character is mainfested especially in that ıı turns socialism into 1 science 
and, by developing the science of society. shows how the whole of science 
can be developed in the service of mankind In general dmilectical 
materialism 1s a scientific world outlook in that it does not seek to establish 
any philosophy above science’ but bases its conception of the world on 
the discoveries of the sciences 


The entire advance of the sciences 1s an advance of materialism 
against idealism , and further science shows that our materimlist conception 
of the world must be dialectical Such great past discoveries 1s the l^w 
of the transformation of energy the Darwinian theory of e olution and 
the theory of the cell have demonstrated the dialectic of nature 


Nevertheless science in the capitalist world has entered into ^ state 
of crisis due primarily to (1) the subjugation of scientific research to the 
capitalist monopolies and to military purposes and (2) the conflict between 
new discoveries and old idealist and metaphysical ideas — Djalectical 
materialism is not only a generalisation of the achievements of science 
but a weapon for the self-criticism of science and for the advancement of 
science 


A Scientific World Outlook 

Dialectical materialism, the world outlook of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party, ıs a truly scientific world outlook For ıt is based 
on considering things as they are, without arbitrary, preconceived 
assumptions (idealist fantasies) , it insists that oui conceptions 
of things must be based on actual investigation and experierce, 
and must be constantly tested and re-tested 1n the light of practice 
and further experience 

Indeed, “dialectical materialism” means — understanding 
things ust as they are (“materialism”), in their actual inter- 
connection and movement (“dialectics’’) 

The same cannot be said about other philosophies They 
all make arbitrary assumptions of one kind o( another and try 
to erect a “system” on the basis of those assumptions But 
such assumptions are arbitrary only ın appearance , in fact they 
express the various prejudices and illusions of definite classes 
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The scientific characte: of Marxism ıs manifested especially 
in this, that 1t makes socialism into a science 

We do not base our socialism, as the utopians did, on a con- 
ception of abstract human nature The Utopians worked out 
schcnics for an ideal society, but could not show how to achieve 
soci lism in practice Marxism made socialism into a science by 
bising rt on an analysis of the actual movement of history, of 
the economic law of motion of capitalist society in particular, thus 
showing how socialism arises as the necessary next stage in the 
evolution of society, and how it can come about only by the wag- 
ing of the working-class struggle, through the defeat of the capi- 
talist class and the institution of the dictatorship of the proletariat 

Thus Marxism treats man himself, society and history, 
scientifically 

Socialism since it has become a science demands that it be pursued 

as a science , wrote Engels that is that ıt be studied The task will 
be to spread with increased zeal among the masses of the workers the 
ever more clarified understanding thus acquired, to knit together ever 
more firmly the organisation both of the party and of the trade unions ' 

Scientific study of society shows that human history develops 
fiom stage to stage according to definite laws Men themselves 
aie the active force ın this development By understanding the 
laws of development of society, therefore, we can guide our own 
struggles and create our own socialist future 

Thus scientific socialism 1s the greatest and most important 
of all the sciences 

The practitioners of the natural sciences have been getting 
worried because they felt that governments did not know how 
to put their discoveries to proper use They had good cause to 
woiry about this Science was discovering the secrets of atomic 
energy, for example , but its discoveries were being used to create 
weapons of destruction Many people were even comung to 
believe that 1t would be better if we had no science, since its 
discoveries open up such ternfying possibilities of disaster 

How can we «nsuie that the discoveries of science are put 
to proper usc for the benefit of mankind? It ıs scientific so- 
cialism, Marxism-Leninism, alone which answers this problem 
It teaches us what are the forces which make history and thereby 
shows us how we can make our own history today, change society 
and determine our own future It teaches us, therefore, how to 
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develop the sciences in the service of mankind, how to carry them 
forward in today's crisis Physics can teach us how to release 
atomic energy, it cannot teach us how to contiol the social usc 
of that energy For this there is required, not the science of the 
atom, but the sciencc of society 


Science and Materialism 

Dinlectical materialism is ın no sense a philosophy “above 
science" 

Otheis have set philosophy “above science”, in the sense 
that they have thought they could discovei what the world was like 
just by thinking about if, without relying on the data of the 
sciences, on practice and experience And then, from this lofty 
standpoint, they have tricd to dictate to the scientists, to tell them 
wheie they were wrong what their discoveries “ieally meant’ 
and so on 

But Maixism makes an end of the old philosophy which 
claimed to stand above science and to explain “the world as a 
whole" 


Modern matermlism no longer needs any philosophy standing 
above the sciences wrote Engels As soon as each separate science 1S 
required to get clarity as to its position in the great totality of things and 
of our knowledge of things a special science dealing with this totality 1S 
superfluous 


Dialectical materialism, he further wrote 
1s in fact no longer a philosophy, but a simple conception of the world 
which has to establish its validity and be applied not in a science of 
sciences standing apart, but within the positive sciences Philosophy 1s 
therefore both abolished and preserved abolished as regards its form, 
and preserved as regards its real content ? 

Our picture of the world about us, of nature, of natural 
objects and processes, their interconnections and laws of motion, 
is not to be derived from philosophical speculation, but from the 
investigations of the natural sciences . 

The scientific picture of the world and its development 1s 
not complete, and never will be But it has advanced far enough 
for us to realise that philosophical speculation ıs superfluous 
And we refuse to fill in gaps in scientific knowledge by speculation 

For instance, we do know that life 1s the mode of existence of 
certain types of organic bodies—proteins but we do not yet 
know exactly how such bodies, how life o1iginated It is no 
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use speculating about this , we will have to find out, the hard way 
by intensive scientific. 1nvestigation Only so will we come to 


understand "the mystery of life" Thus 
Science ıs already able to control life can control living and dead 


protein But science cannot yet Say definitely what protein 1s what life 
is as to the derivation of ıt Why ? Engels in his day put it excellently 
when he said that in order to gain an exhaustive knowledge of what life 
is we should have to go through all the forms in which it appears from 
the lowest to the highest Consequently in order to understand and learn 
what protein ıs, it 1s also necessary to go through all the forms of manti 
festation from the lowest to the highest And for this we need experiment 


experiment and again experiment ™ 

The growing picture of the worl 
folds 1s a materialist picture—despite the many efforts of bour- 
geois philosophers to make out the contrary For step by step 
as science advances it shows how the rich variety of things and 
processes and changes to be found in the real world can be ex- 
plained and understood in terms of material causes, without 


bringing ın God or spirit or any supernatural agency 
Every advance of science 1s an advance of materialism against 


idealism, a conquest for materialism—although when driven out 
of one position idealism has always taken up another position and 
manifested itself again in new forms, so that in the past the 
sciences have never been consistently materialist 

Foi every advance of science means showing the order and 
development of the material world “from the material world itself" 


d which natural science un- 


Science and Dialectics 


As science has advanced, not only has this materialist picture 


of the world become less shadowy, more definite and more con- 
vincing, but Engels pointed out “With each epoch-making 
discovery even in the sphere of natural science materialism has to 
change its form "? 

The discoveries of the natural sciences ove: the past hundred 
years or more have this significance—that the materialist picture 


which they unfold is a dialectical one 


Thus Engels wrote 
The revolution which 1s being forced on theoretical nitural science 


by the mere need to set in order the purely empirical discoveries is of 
such a kind that ıt must bring the dialectical chiracter of natural events 


more and more to the consciousness even of those who are most 


opposed to it’ s 
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Nature ıs the test of aialectics ind it must be said for modern natura’: 
science that it has furnished extremely rich and daily increasing materials 
for this test, and his thus proved that in the last analysis nature s process 
is dialectical 

Three great discoveries of science in the nineteenth century 
above all contributed to this result, Engels pointed out ? 

These were 

The discovery that the cell is the unit from whose multiplica- 
ton and division. the whole plant or animal body develops 
(announced by Schwann in 1839) 

Ihe law of the transformation of energy (announced by 
Mayer ın 1845) 

The Darwinian theory of evolution (announced in 1859) 

Let us bnefly consider the dialectical significance of these 
discoveries 

First, the transformation of energy 

It used to be thought that heat, for example, was a “subs- 
tance", which p sed in and out of bodies , and that electricity 
magnetism and so on were separate "forces", acting on bodies 
In this way different types of physical processes were considered 
each separate from the other, ın isolation Each was placed in a 
separate compartment as the manifestation of a separate “sub- 
stance” or "force" and their essential interconnection was not 
understood 

But science in the nineteenth century, with the principle of 
the conservation and transformation of energy, discovered that 

‘mechanical motion heat radiation (light and radiant heat), electri- 
city, magnetism and chemical energy are different forms of manifestation 
of universal motion which pass into one another in definite proportions 
so that 1n place of a certain quantity of one which disappears a certain 
quantity of another makes its appearance, and thus the whole motion of 
nature ıs reduced to this incessant process of transformation from one 
form mto another '* 

The clue to this discovery was not found in any abstract 
philosophy, by any process of pute thought No, it was closely 
related to the development of steam engines and to the working 
out of their principles of operation 

In a steam engine the burning of coal releases heat energy, 
which heats up steam, which is then forced through a cylinder 
where it drives the piston forward and turns the wheels of the 
engine Heat 1s transformed into mechanical motion 
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Where did the energy released from the coal come from? 
We now know that 1t came from the sun's radiations, was stored 
up in the plants which formed the coal seams, and was finally 
released when the coal was burned A lot of it came from the 
solar atoms 1n the process of building heavier elements from hy- 
diogen in the interior of the sun 

This discovery was first formulated as a conservation law— 
energy cannot be created or destroyed, the quantity which dis- 
appears 1n one form reappears 1n another form But ıt ıs funda- 
mentally, as Engels pointed out, transformation law—one form 
of motion of matter 1s transformed into another 

Thus physics becomes a science of transformations—no longer 
studying the different types of physical processes, or forms of 
motion, each ın isolation, but studying their interconnections and 
how one is transformed into another 

This dialectic ıs continued in Einstein's discovery that mass 
can be tiansformed into energy Formerly there was put forward 
a separate law of the conservation of mass Now it ıs known 
that mass, too, cat disappear and reappear as one or another 
form of energy That condition which we measure as mass, 
inertia (1e weight, resistance to pressure, etc ), 1s transformed 
into another condition of matter in motion—heat and radiation 
Thus mass and energy aie no longer considered each ın isolation, 
as two fixed constants, but in their dialectical interconnection and 
transformation one into the other 

(fransformation laws are laws of motion and interconnection, 
concerning the interconnection of the forms of motion of matter 
and their passage one mto the other, they are not laws of the 
transformation of quantity into. quality Knowledge of the 
transformation laws ıs essential for understanding the passage 
from quantity to quality ın particular cases For example, know- 
ledge of the laws of the transformation of heat into mechanical 
motion will show how much heat energy must be released before 
enough steam-pressure 1s generated to drive the piston ) 

The Daiwinian theory of evolution 1s in the same way dialec- 
tical and materialist 

In place of separate species, each created by God, Darwin 
showed us a picture of the evolutionary devolopment of species 
by means of natural selection The sharp divisions were broken 
down, ıt was shown how species are inter-related and how living 
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nature is transformed For instance, the swimming-bladder of 
the fish becomes the lung of the land animal, the scales of the 
reptile become the feathers of the bird, and so on 


. Closely related to this was the development of geology, which 
also became an evolutionary science, studying the evolution. of 
the earth's crust 


Lastly, the discovery that the cell was the unit from whose 
multiplication and division the whole plant or animal body deve- 
loped replaced the older conception of the body as made up of 
separate tissues The cell theory was also a theory of motion 
and interconnection, showing how all the tissues and organs arose 
by differentiation 

Thus we see how natural science step by step, unfolds a 
picture of nature’s dialectic 


When we say “a picture", we must add that it is a pictuic 
in the sense that, so far as it goes, it ıs a faithful image But 
we did not make it by just observing nature and writing down 
what we observed, nor does it serve as something which we merely 
admire, an object of contemplation and intellectual enjoyment 

It ıs sometimes said that the essential feature of science is 
that ıt 1s based on observations Of course, science is based on 
observations , but this ıs not 1ts most essential feature The basis 
of science is not mere observation, but experiment Science is 
based on an activity of interfering with nature, changing it—and 
we learn about things, not just by observing them, but by changing 
them 

Thus science would never have found out the secicis of the 
transformation of heat into mechanical motion solely by observine 
nature They were found out as a result of building steam 
engines , we learned the secrets of the process ın proportion as we 
ourselves learned how to reproduce that process 

Nor could Darwin have written The Origin of Species on the 
sole basis of the observations he made on the voyage of the 
Beagle He made use of the practical experience and results of 
English animal breeders and plant breeders 

The scientific picture 1s based, not just on observing things, 

but on changing them 
And we test it, develop it and use it also in changing 
nature Science is not a dogma, but a guide to action On 
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the other hand, if 1t becomes divorced from practice, it degenerates 
into a dogma 

Natural science, then, proves that nature's process is dia- 
lectical, and gives us an ever more concrete, detailed picture of 
the real dialectical motion and inteiconnection in nature 


The Crisis of Science in the Capitalist Woild 
But, while pomting this out, Engels also pointed to the very 
great confusion which exists 1n the sciences 

‘The scientists who have learned to think dialectically are still few 
and far between, and hence the conflict between the discoveries made and 
the old traditional mode of thought ıs the explanation of the boundles 
confusion which now reigns in theoretical natural science and reduces 
both teachers and students, writers and readers to despair’ '? 

This confusion has become very much worse today In fact, 
as the general crisis of capitalism has developed and become more 
acute, so has the confusion in scientific theory and the distortion 
of scientific practice developed and increased with it 

Science which by its discoveries lays bare the true dialectics 
of nature 1s nevertheless 1n a state of crisis 1n the capitalist world 

What 1s the nature of this crisis? It has a double nature 

In the first place, science 1s an activity of research and dis- 
covery In capitalist society ıt has grown enormously, along with 
the other forces of production Scientific research can no longer 
be carried out by individuals on their own ıt requires great 
institutes, vast equipment, elaborate organisation, big financial 
expenditure 

But the more scientific research expands and the greater 
these requirements become, the more ıt falls under the control of 
the monopolies and of their governments, and particularly of the 
military 

Science has to contribute to profits and to war Such science 
as does not so contribute 1s increasingly starved of the resources 
necessaly to carry on 

For example the whole important field of plant physiology remains 
relatively undeveloped This is, to put it crudely, because there is nO 
money in ıt The state of agriculture under capitalism ts such that the con 
ditions are not created for fundamental researches ın this field It 1S 
interesting to note, too, that while some fields of scince re neglected 
because there ıs no money in them others suffer because there 1S tOO 
much Thus geo chemistry is hampered for instance because the very 
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nature is transformed — Foi instance, the swimming-bladder of 
the fish becomes the lung of the land animal, the scales of the 
reptile become the feathers of the bird, and so on 


Closely related to this was the development of geology, which 
also became an evolutionary science, studying the evolution of 
the earth's crust 


Lastly, the discovery that the cell was the umt from whose 
multiplication and division the whole plant or animal body deve- 
loped replaced the older conception of the body as made up of 
separate tissues — The cell theory was also a theory of motion 


and interconnection, showing how all the tissues and organs arose 
by differentiation 


Thus we see how natural science step by step, unfolds a 
picture of nature's dialectic 


When we say “a picture", we must add that it ıs a pictuic 
in the sense that, so far as it goes, it ıs a faithful image But 
we did not make it by just observing nature and writing down 
what we observed, nor does it serve as something which we merely 
admire, an object of contemplation and intellectual enjoyment 

It 1s sometimes said that the essential feature of science 1s 
that 1t 1s based on Observations Of course, science 1s based on 
observations , but this 1s not its most essential feature The basis 
of science is not mere Observation, but experiment — Science is 
based on an activity of interfering with nature, changing 1t—and 
we learn about things, not just by observing them, but by changing 
them 

Thus science would never have found out the secicis of the 
transformation of heat into mechanical motion solely by observing 
nature "They were found out as a result of building steam 
engines , we learned the secrets of the process 1n proportion as we 
ourselves learned how to reproduce that process 

Nor could Darwin have written The Origin of Species on the 
sole basis of the observations he made on the voyage of the 
Beagle He made use of the practical experience and results of 
English animal breeders and plant breeders 

The scientific picture 1s based, not just on observing things, 
but on changing them 

And we test it, develop it and use it also in changing 
nature Science is not a dogma, but a guide to action On 
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the other hand, if 1t becomes divorced from practice, 1t degenerates 
into a dogma 

Natural science, then, proves that nature's process is dia- 
lectical, and gives us an ever more concrete, detailed picture of 
the real dialectical motion and interconnection in nature 


The Crisis of Science in the Capitalist Woi ld 

But, while pointing this out, Engels also pointed to the very 
great confusion which exists 1n the sciences 

The scientists who have learned to think dialectically are still few 

and far between, and hence the conflict between the discoveries made and 
the old traditional mode of thought is the explanation of the boundles 
confusion which now reigns in theoretical natural science and reduces 
both teachers and students writers and readers to despair xx 

This confusion has become very much worse today In fact, 
as the general crisis of capitalism has developed and become more 
acute, so has the confusion 1n scientific theory and the distortion 
of scientific practice developed and increased with it 

Science which by its discoveries lays bare the true dialectics 
of nature is nevertheless 1n a state of crisis 1n the capitalist world 

What is the nature of this crisis? It has a double nature 

In the first place, science 1s an activity of research and dis- 
covery In capitalist society ıt has grown enormously, along with 
the other forces of production Scientific research can no longer 
be carried out by individuals on their own it requires great 
institutes, vast equipment, elaborate organisation, big financial 
expenditure 

But the more scientific research expands and the greater 
these requirements become, the more it falls under the control of 
the monopolies and of their governments, and particularly of the 
military 

Science has to contribute to profits and to war Such science 
as does not so contribute 1s increasingly starved of the resources 
necessary to carry on 


For example, the whole important field of plant physiology remains 
relatively undeveloped This ıs to put it crudely because there 1s no 
money in ıt The state of agriculture under capitalism ıs such that the con 
ditions are not created for fundamental researches ın this field It 1s 
interesting to note, too, that while some fields of scince are neglected 
because there is no money in them others suffer because there is too 
much Thus geo chemistry is hampered, for instance because the very 
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powerful oil interests 1mpose conditions of secrecy on such researches 
Science 1s called upon to answer just those particular problems in which 
the capitalist monopolies are interested which is by no means the same 
as answering the problems which are bound up with the further develop 
ment of science and with the interests of the people This warps ihe 
whole development of science ™ 

Thus science becomes more and more commercialised—and 
miltarsed And as a result science is more and more disorganis- 
ed and distorted This ıs what ıs happening to science in the 
capitalist world Science can contribute mightily, not only to 
giving us knowledge, but through that knowledge to human wel- 
fare, to developing our powers of production, to conquering disease 
Yet 1t 1s not being developed as 1t could be towards these ends 

How can the disorganisation and distortion of science be 
overcome ? 

We can and must resist the misuse of science here and now 
But only the advance to socialism can ensure the full development 
and use of science in the service of mankind Just as socialism 
means that the development of all the forces of production can 
be planned and organised in the service of man, not for profit 
and war, so 1t means the same for science 1n particular 

The second aspect is that of theory—the crisis of scientific 
1deas 

How does this arise ? 

The primary role of science 1s to discover the interconnections 
and laws operating in the world, so as to equip men with the 
knowledge necessary to improve their production and live better 
and more fully 

But to develop research and formulate discovery, ideas are 
necessary To work out and guide the strategy of advance of 
Science, theory is necessary 

And in this sphere of ideas and theory, the great achieve- 
ments of science in capitalist society come into collision. with 
the traditional forms of bourgeois ideology 

As Engels stated, there develops “the conflict between the 
discoveries made and the old traditional modes of thought" 

In two Words, the idealism and the metaphysics characte- 
ustic of and ingramed in bourgeois ideology have penetrated 
deeply into the ideas and theones of the sciences 

Thanks to the way in which, in field after field, scientific 
discovery reveals the real dialectic of nature, ıt follows that, 
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as Engels put it, the further development of scientific discovery 
demands “the dialectical synthesis" 1? But this would carry theory 
far beyond the limits 1mposed on it by the bourgeois outlook 


The New Against the Old in Science 

Sc 1t 1s that we find that in field after field bourgeois science 
turns back its own achievements, gives up vantage grounds won 
and instead of going forward suffers a theoretical collapse Here 
indeed, ıs a case of the struggle of the new against the old—of 
advancing scientific discovery against the old ideas ın terms of 
which scientific theory 1s formulated Understanding it thus, we 
can be quite sure that the retrogressive trend will be but temporary 
and that the advance of science will break through the barriers of 
old ideas and outworn dogmas 

In biology, it was the fate of the Darwinian theory to have 
a dogma imposed on it—the theory of the gene The same 
thing happened to the cell theory, wrth Virchow's dogma that the 
cell comes only from the cell In each case a dialectical theory of 
development had imposed on it a metaphysical dogma which 
denied development 

In physics, the great discoveries about the electron the atomic 
nucleus, the quantum of action—about physical transformations 
—were interpreted, and not by idealist philosophers alone but by 
tneoretical physicists as meaning that matter had disappeared and 
that the limits of investigation had been reached In the allied 
science of cosmology scientists, having found out so much about 
the universe and its development, began to have recourse to 1deas 
of creation 

In all these cases a dogma ıs imposed upon science, strangl- 
ing its further development Hence the crisis 

The “cime” of Soviet science is that it ıs successfully challeng- 
ing and removing such dogmas 

In the Soviet Union scientists have followed Stalin’s wise 
advice when he called for the progress of 

science whose devotees while understandmg the power and signi- 

ficance of the established scientific traditions and ably utihsmg them im 
the interests of science areenevertheless not willing to be slaves of these 
traditions the science which has the courage and determination to smash 
the old traditions, standards and views when they become antiquated and 
begin to act as a fetter on progress and which is able to create. new 
traditions new standards and new views "? 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We have now briefly surveyed the principal features of the 
Marxist materialist conception of the world and of the Marxist 
dialectical method What conclusions can we draw at this stage ? 

(1) The world outlook of dialectical materialism 1s a con- 
sistent and reasoned outlook, which derives its strength from the 
fact that 1t arises directly from the attempt to solve the outstand- 
ing problems of our time 

The epoch of capitalism 1s an epoch of stormy development 
in society It ıs marked by revolutionary advances of the forces 
of production and of scientific discovery, and by consequent un- 
interrupted disturbance of all social conditions This sets one 
theoretical task above all, and that 1s to arrive at an adequate 
conception of the laws of change and development in nature and 
society 

To this theoretical task dialectical materialism addresses itself 


(2) This 1s not the task of working out a philosophical system, 
in the old sense What 1s required ıs not any system of ideas spun 
out of the heads of philosophers, which we can then admire and 
contemplate as a system of “absolute truth” 


Capitalist society 1s a society rent with contradictions, and 
the more it has developed the more menacing and intolerable for 
the working people have the consequences of these contradictions 
become The new powers of production are not utilised for the 
benefit of society as a whole but for profit of an exploiting 
minority Instead of leading to universal plenty, the growth of 
the powers of production leads to recurrent economic crises, to 
unemployment, to poverty and to hideously destructive wars 


Therefore, the philosophical problem of arriving at a true 
conception of the laws of change and development in nature and 
society becomes, for the working people, a practical political 
problem of finding how to change society, so that the vast new 
forces of production can be used in the service of humanity 
For the first time in history the possibility of a full and rich life 
for everyone exists The task is to find how to make that possi- 
bility a reality 
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It 1s to the solution of this practical task that the theory of 
dialectical materialism 1s devoted 

(3) Addressing itself to this task, dialectical materialism 1s 
and can only be a partisan philosophy, the philosophy of a party, 
namely, of the party of the working class, whose object 1s to 
lead the millions of working people to the socialist revolution 
and the building of communist society 

(4) Dialectical matenalism cannot but stand out in sharp 
Contrast to the various contemporary schools of bourgeois 
Philosophy 

What have these various schools of philosophy to offer at the 
present time? Systems and arguments by the bucketful—none 
of them either original or cogent, if one takes the trouble to 
analyse them Closely But no solution to the problems pressing 
upon the people of the capitalist countries and the colonies 
How to end poverty? How to end war? How to utilise produc- 
tion for the benefit of all? How to end the oppression of one 
nation by another? How to end the exploitation of man by 
man? How to establish the brotherhood of men? These are 
Our problems We must judge philosophies by whether or not 
they show how to solve them By that criterion, the philoso 
Phical schools of capitalism must one and all be judged— 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting ” 

The Prevailing bourgeois philosophies, with all their differ- 
ences, have in common a retreat from the great positive 1deas 
which IDSpiréd progressive movements in the past True, there 
1¢main within the ranks of bourgeois philosophy those who con- 
tinue, according to their lights, trying to preserve and carry for 
ward some of these positive ideas For they are ideas which 
cannot by any manner of means be extinguished But the pre- 
vailing Philosophies emphasise men’s helplessness and limitations , 
they Speak of a mysterious universe , and they counsel either trust 
in God or else hopeless resignation to fate or blind chance Why 
IS this? Tt as because all these philosophies are rooted in accep- 
tance of capitalism and cannot see beyond capitalism From 
Start to finish they reflect the insoluble crisis of the capitalist 


World And their function 1s to help entangle the people “ım 
a web of lies” 


(5) Diale 


cücal materialism asks to be judged and will be 
Judged by wh 
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way out of capitalist crisis and war, to show the way for the work- 
ing people to win and wield political power, to show the way to 
build a socialist society ın wHich there ıs no more exploitation of 
man by man and in which men win increasing mastery over nature 

Dialectical materialism ıs a philosophy of practice, 1ndissolubly 
united with the practice of the struggle for socialism 

It 1s the philosophy born out of the great movement of our 
times—the movement of the people who labour, who "create all 
the good things of life and feed and clothe the world", to mse at 
last to their full stature It ıs wholly, entirely dedicated to the 
service of that movement. This 1s the source of all its teachings, 
and ın that service 1ts conclusions are contjgually tried, tested and 
developed Without such a philosophy, thé movement cannot 
achieve consciousness of itself and of its tasks, cannot achieve 
unity, cannot win its battles 

Since the greatest task facing us is that of ending capitalist 
society and building socialism, ft follows that the chief problem 
to which dialectical materialism addresses itself, and on the solution 
of which the whole philosophy of dialectical materialism turns, 
is the problem of understanding the forces of development of 
society The chief problem 1s to reach such an understanding of 
society, of men’s social activity and of the development of human 
consciousness, as will show us how to achieve and build the new 
socialist society and the new socialist congciousness The materi- 
alist conception and dialectical method with which we have been 
concerned in this volume are applied to this task 1n the materialist 
conception of history 
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HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


Chapter One 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM 


Socialism 1s the social ownership of means of production and their 
utilisation to satisfy the material and cultural requirements of the whole 
of society Socialism ıs necessary because only by such a radical trans 
formation of the economic basis of society can the evils resulting from 
capitalism be done away with and new powerful techniques be fully 
utilised 


Socialism can be achieved only by means of the struggle of the 
working class, and only on condition that the mass working class move 
ment is equipped with scientific. socialist. theory 


Marx and Engels established the bases of this theory The founda 
tion of their teaching was their discovery of the laws of development 
of society, the laws of the class struggle 


Capitalism and Socialism 


The idea of socialism arose and gripped men’s minds in 
modern society because of discontent with the evils of capita- 
lism, and the perception that only by a radical transformation 
of the entire economic basis of society could these evils be done 
away with 

In capitalist society the means of production—the land, fac- 
tories, mills, mines, transport—belong to the capitalists, and pro- 
duction 1s carried. on for capitalist profit But the essence of 
socialism 1s that the means of production become social propeity, 
and that, on the basis of social ownership, production ıs carried 
on for the benefit and welfare of the whole of society 

From its very beginning, capitalism meant a previously un- 
dreamed of increase in the powers of producing wealth But 
this wealth went to swell the profits of a few, while the mass of 
the working people were condemned to toil and poverty To 
use the new powers of producing wealth, not to enrich the few 
but to enrich the whole of society, 1s the aim of socialism 

Great new productive forces have been created in modern 
society—as witness the discoveries of science and the growth of 
industry But it becomes yearly more evident that the capitalist 
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owners and managers cannot direct the development and utilisa- 
tion of these forces for the benefit of the majority of the people 
Today this is more evident than evei before 
The great capitalist monopolies of today subjugate everything 
to their drive for maximum profits, to secure which they step up 
the exploitation of the workers, ruin and impoverish the majority 
of the population, annex other countries and plunder their 


resources, mihtanse the national economy and prepare for and 
wage wars 
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is for capitalist profit, and come under the control of the working 
people themselves 


Socialist Theory and the Working-class Movement 

But in order to achieve socialism, we need something more 
than a general 1dea of socialism as a better order of society than 
capitalism We need to understand what social foices must be 
organised and what opponents they will have to defeat 

The first conceptions of socialism were utopian in character 
The first socialists conceived the vision of a better order of 
society, they gave ıt form and colour and proclaimed it far and 
wide But it remained a mere vision They could not say how 
to realise it in practice 

The utopians cniticised the capitalist order of society as un- 
reasonable and unjust For them, socialism was based simply 
on reason and justice, and because they considered that the 
light of reason belonged equally to all men, they appealed to 
everyone equally—and first of all to the rulers of society, as 
being the most influential—to embrace the truth of socialism and 
put it into practice 

They contributed the first exposure and condemnation of capi- 
talism, and the first vision of socialism—a society based on 
common ownership of the means of production—as the alter- 
native to capitalism But this vision was spun out of the heads 
of reformers The utopians could not show the way to achieve 
socialism, because they had no conception of the laws of social 
change and could not pomt to the real social force capable of 
creating a new society 

That force ıs the working class The capitalist class ıs bound 
to resist socialism, because the end of the profit svstem means 
the end of the capitalist class For the working class, on the 
othe: hand, socialism means its emancipation from exploitation 
Socialism means the end of poverty and unemployment It means 
that workers work for themselves and not for the profit of others 

The achievement of socialism depends on the mobilisation 
of the working class 1n the fight for socialism, and on their ovei- 
powering the resistance of the capitalist class And ın thus 
struggle the working class must seek to unite with itself all those 
sections—and together they constitute the majority of society— 
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whose interests are infringed upon and who are impoverished and 
ruined by the greed for profits of the ruling capitalist minority 
But more than that If socialism 1s to be won, if working- 
class emancipation from capitalism ıs to be achieved, then the 
working-class movement must become conscious of its socialist 
aim But this consciousness does not anise of itself, ıt does not 
arise spontaneously On the contrary, it requires the scientific 
working out of socialist theory, the introduction of this theory 
into the working-class movement, and the fight for it inside the 
movement 
The very conditions of life of the workers lead them to 
combme and organise to defend their standards of life from 
Capitalist attack and to improve them But the trade union 
struggle to defend and improve working-class standards does not 
get nd of capitalism On the contrary, so long as working-class 
struggle limits itself to such purely economic aims, it seeks only 
to gain concessions from capitalism while continuing to accept 
the existence of the system And the movement can pass beyond 
this phase of fighting for no more than reforms within capitalism, 
only when it equips itself with socialist theory Only then can 
it become conscious of tts long-term aim of getting rid of capita- 
lism altogether, and work out the strategy and tactics of the class 
struggle for achieving that aim 
In the history of the Working-class movement there have been 
leaders whose standpoint went no further than concern for win- 
ing concessions from Capitalism This outlook is the root of 
ie ela in the working-class movement—the tendency to 
ds ie Mie ey gains for different sections of the working 
To E m st lis the long-term interests of the whole class 
eesti ism in the working-class movement consists 
pling the spontaneous struggle for reforms as the be all 
and end all of the movement 
"E is to be achieved, the working-class movement 
struggle’ for beue on the spontaneous development of the mass 
theory, with the « conditions It must equip itself with socialist 
its x e understanding of capitalism. and of the 
understandmg th erent classes under capitalism, with the scientific 
at the emancipation of the working class can be 


erg only by uniting all forces for the overthrow of capitalism 
ne the establishment of socialism 
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Hence without the guiding and organising force of scientific 
socialist theory, the working class cannot win victory over capi- 
taism The union of socialist theory with the mass working- 
class movement 1s a condition for the advance from capitalism to 
socialism 


The Marxist Science of Society 
' The great contribution of Marxism was to develop scientific 
socialist theory and to introduce it into the working-class move- 
ment 

Marx and Engels based socialism on a scientific understanding 
of the laws of social development, of the class struggle And 
so they were able to show how socialism was to be achieved, 
and to arm the working class with knowledge of its historical 
mission 

Marx did not arrive at his conclusions as a pure research 
worker, though he did conduct profound research In the 1840's 
Marx was participating as a revolutionary democrat and repub- 
lican 1n the movement which led up to the revolutionary yeai 
1848 And he arrived at his conclusions as an active politician, 
striving to understand the movement in which he participated in 
order to guide it to the goal of the people's emancipation from 
oppression, superstition and exploitation 

These conclusions were formulated in The Manifesto of the 
Communist Party which Marx wrote, 1n collaboration with. Engels, 
in 1848 

They saw the whole social movement as a struggle between 
classes , they saw the contending classes themselves as products 
of the economic development of society , they saw politics as the 
1eflection of the economic movement and of the class 
struggle, they saw that the bourgeois revolution then in 
progress, the task of which was to remove the vestiges of feudal 
rule and establish democracy, was preparing the way for the 
proletarian, socialist revolution , and they saw that this revolution 
could only be achieved by the working class conquering political 
power 

It was only because they espoused the cause of the working 
class and saw ın it the new, rising, transforming force ın history, 
that Marx and Engels were able to discover the laws of social 
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change, which those who adopted the standpoint of the exploiting 
classes could never do 

Certain historical facts occurred which led to à decisive change in 
the conception of history, wrote Engels “In 1831 the first working 
class rising had taken place at Lyons, between 1838 and 1848 the first 
national workers movement, that of the English Chartists, reached its 
height 

The class struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie came to the 
front But the old idealist conception of history knew nothing of 
class struggle based on material interests, in fact knew nothing at all of 
material interests The new facts made Imperative a new examination 
of all past history 

From this new situation, Engels continued, it became clear 

“That all past historv was the history of class struggles that these 
warrmg classes are always the product of the conditions of production 
and exchange, in a word, of the economic conditions of their time , that 


therefore the economic structure of society always forms the real basis 


from which, ın the last analysis, 1s to be explamed the whole Superstructure 
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exchange, and of the struggle between classes produced by these 
economic conditions 

Thus understanding the laws of historical development, Marx 
and Engels showed that socialism was not a utopian dream, but 
the inevitable outcome of the development of capitalist society 
and of the working-class struggle against capitalism They taught 
uie working class to be conscious of its own strength and of its 
own class interests, and to umte for a determined struggle against 
the capitalist class, rallying around rtself all the forces discon- 
tented with capitalism They showed that it was impossible to 
get md of capitalism and establish socialism unless the working 
class conquered political power, deprived the capitalists of all 
power and stamped out their resistance And they showed that 
in order to vanquish the old world and create a new, classless 
society, the working class must have its own party, which Marx 
and Engels called the Communist Party 


NOTES 


*Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, ch 2 
Maix Wage Labour and Capital 


Chapter Two 
MATERIALISM AND THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


The first guiding principle of historical materialism ıs that change 
and development in society, as in nature take place in accordance with 
objective laws 

What happens in society 1s brought about by the conscious activities 
of human individuals But the outcome of this activity and the cons 
cious motives by which it 1s directed, are in the last analysis conditioned 
by the operation of laws of economic development which operate inde 
pendently of the will of men 

Marxs discovery of the laws of social development arms the working 
class movement with the scientific knowledge with the aid of which it 
can carry its struggle against capitalism through to the victory of socialism, 
and then build socialist society 

The Marxist concept of social laws 1s not fatalistic but shows how 
people by their own efforts can and do change society Nor does it 
deny the role ot individual leaders but shows that such leaders always 
represent and serve the interests of classes 


Ihe Materialist Conception of History 

The general theory of the motive forces and the laws of social 
change, developed on the basis of Marx's discoveries, is known 
as the materialist conception of history, or historical materialism 

The materialist conception of history was arrived at by 
applying the matenalist world outlook to the solution of social 
problems And because he made this application, materialism 
was with Marx no longer simply a theory aimed at interpreting 
the world, but a guide to the practice of changing the world, of 
building a society without exploitation of man by man 

Above all, historical materialism has a contemporary signifi- 
cance It is always applicable here and now, at the present day 
It leads to conclusions, not only about the causes of past events, 
but about the causes of events now taking place,, and therefore 
ebout what to do, about what policy to fight for; in order to 
satisfy the requirements of the people 

It 1s precisely in this contemporary application that historical 
materialism demonstrates its scientific character For, in the last 
analysis, the test of social science, as of all other setae can lie 
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only ın its practical application If historical materialism makes 
history into a science, this 1s because the materialist conception 
of history 1s not only a theory about how to interpret history but 
also a theory about how to make history, and therefore the basis 
tor the practical policy of the revolutionary class which 1s making 
history today 

The application of the materialist world outlook to social 
questions leads to three guiding principles, which historical mate- 
rialism employs in the understanding of social affairs They 
are 

(1) That society in its development ıs regulated by objective 
laws discoverable by science , 

(2) That views and institutions, political, ideological and 
cultural developments, arise on the basis of the development of 
the material life of society , 

(3) That ideas and institutions which thus arise on the basis 
of conditions of material life play an active role in the develop- 
ment of material life 

These guiding principles will be the subject of this and the 
next chapter 


Social Processes Regulated by Objective Laws 

The first guiding principle resulting from the application of 
materialism to social questions 1s that change and development in 
society, as ın nature, take place in accordance with objective 
laws — Social processes, like processes in nature, are regulated 
by objective laws 

Materialism maintains that the processes of nature always 
take place in accordance with laws which are discoverable and 
are characteristic of the processes and objects concerned Mate- 
uialism explains what takes place in the material world from the 
material world itself It does not recognise inexplicable happen- 
ings, divine interventions or control of material events by non- 
material supernatural agencies 

And so, because ıt understands human affairs as part of the 
material world and not as belonging to some other “higher” 
spheie ef being, materialism does not recognise inexplicable 
happenings, divine interventions or supernatural agencies ın human 
affairs any more than it does in nature 

If the materialist standpoint 1s applied to social questions, 1t 
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follows that we must seek to explain the movement of society, 
too, as taking place according to characteristic laws which are 
discoverable from the investigation of the processes of social life 
Consequently, for materialism, “social life, the history of 
society, ceases to be an agglomeration of ‘accideuts’ and becomes 
the history of the development of society according to regular 
laws, and the study of the history of society becomes a science 
Hence the science of the history of society, despite all the 
complexity of the phenomena of social life, can become as precise 
a science as, let us say, biology, and capable of making use of 
the laws of development of society for practical purposes "1 


The Materialist Conception of Objective Laws 

What 1n this context do we mean by "laws"? What exactly 
is the materialist conception of "laws", whether it be Jaws of 
natural or of social processe3 ? 

Laws are expressions ( usually only approximate) of objective 
regulanties discoverable 1n events 

A law, such as the law of gravity, is a rule which has been 
formulated to express certam regular connections between pheno- 
mena, that is, regular connections between observed events, 
between observed features of things and processes 

These connections and regularities, which are expressed in the 
law, do not depend on ourselves We can get to know them 
and express them in laws, and then we can take these laws into 
account 1n our practical activity But the laws, in so far as they 
are objective and scientifically valid, express objective connec- 
tions and regularities which operate independently of our con- 
sciousness and our will 

For example, the mutual attraction between bodies which 1s 
expressed ın the law of gravity operates independently of our 
consciousness and of our will It operates just the same, whether 
we observe ıt or not, and whether we like it or not We have to 
adapt our actions to the law of gravity, since we cannot by any 
possibility alter it 

And 1f social processes are regulated by laws, then the same 
must apply in society There are regularities in social processes, 
and connections between social events, which are 1ndependent of 
our consciousness and will Whether we notice them or not, 
whether we like them or nof, they operate just the same 
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If such regularities and connections exist in natuie and in 
society, they exist because events do not take place, whether in 
nature or society, without a cause, and because causes once being 
set ın train, their effects must follow If, for example, certain 
events took place without causes, or if there was supernatural 
intervention in the course of events, or if similar causes failed 
to produce similar effects—then we could not say that events were 
regulated by laws For in that case, the regularity and connec- 
tion which 1s expressed in laws would not be present 

If, then, we say that society develops according to objective 
laws, then we mean (1) that social events take place only when 
the condition causing such events have come into being If, say, 
a movement starts up in which people put new social objectives 
before themselves, then that movement arises when and only 
when the conditions foi it exist It occurs at a definite time 
and in definite. circumstances, and could not have occurred at 
another time and in other circumstances when its causes were 
not present 

So, for example, if we are considenng the rise of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire, we ought to seek for its causes in the 
conditions which had developed in Roman society at that partı- 
cular tıme And similarly, i£. we are considering the nse of 
rationalism and freethinking ın modern Europe, once again we 
should seek its causes 1n the particular conditions of society which 
were coming into being in modern Europe Neither in the one 
case nor the other should we seek for the explanation of the move- 
ment ın some Special illumination of men's minds taking place 
independently of the general movement of society 

We mean (2) that once certain events have taken place their 
effects will follow, independently of people's desires or intentions 
Subsequent actions, subsequent events, may modity inese effects, 
but cannot nullify them 

For example, the invention of the mariner's compass set in 
motion a whole train of effects which went far beyond what any- 
one had intended or foreseen , so did the invention of the steam 
engine, the invention of the spinning jenny, and so on Once 
such a train of effects is set 1n motion, it gives a direction to social 
events which cannot be reversed It ıs the same in the political 
and ideological sphere — Men's political and ideological activities, 
coming to pass as products of definite social circumstances, lead 
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to effects in accordance with those circumstances which may E 
far beyond and even be very different from what they foresaw 
— we mean (3) that though circumstances are continually 
changing, and exactly the same circumstances px dia eel 
theless the same causal connections are discoverable in 
iene E ise social movements arising at different periods 
of history exemplify the same causal connections operating in 
different circumstances If, for example, three hundred years 
ago there was a movement to get md of feudalism, and today 
there 1s a movement to get nd of capitalism, these movements, 
different as they are, repeat the same process—they both arise 


because an existing social system has become a fetter upon econo- 
mic development 


But it ıs one thing to say that social protesses are regulated 
by laws and that therefore a science of societ 


y 1s possible It is 
another thing to discover these laws, to lay bare the fundamental 
laws of change and development in society How does Marxism 
approach this problem ? 


Determining Factors in Social Development 

The development of society 
guish social changes from natu The essentia] differ- 
ence lies in the fact that Society 1s Composed of conscious human 
beings, from whose conscious activity everything that alises in 
society results 


has unique features 


Which distin- 
ral events 


the dévelopment of SO 
essentially different from that of nature 


towards definite goals » nothing happens with 
without an intended aim ? 


at objective 
In nature, it 
accordance With natu 
ral 
his happens IS determined bv people's 
Dons , and in this Sphere there exists no 


the discovery or E 
€ sequence of even SSPINQUIRE 


IS argued, everythin 
law But in society, 
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Quite a tiw vulgaiiseis of Marxism—some talling themselves 
Marxists — otheis serving out absurd travestics of Marxism in 
cide: to refute it—have 1epresented Maixism as sayig th ıt every 
idea and e in society is directly produced by and serves 
some immediate economic need Of such vulgauiseis Engels I époits 
that Marx himself used to say “All I know is that 1 am nor e 
Matxist "1*9 
In his correspondence after Marx's death, Engels s'icsscd 
that 
Our conception of history is above all 1 guide to study net a 
lever of construction All history must be studied fresh the conditions 
of existence of the different formitions ot society must be exin ined. in 
detul before the attempt is made to deduce from them the politic il 
civil legal aesthetic philosophic religious etc notions correspondins o 
them i 
Engels repeatedly stiesses the need to examine concietely in 
every case the way in which particular views and institutions aise 
and take shape on the basis of given economic development, and 
the influence which they in turn exert upon the further develop- 
ment of society and ultimately upon the development of the 
economy 
He expressly warns against misunderstandings ausing fiom 
the manner in which he and Marx had occasionally piesented 
the theory 
Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that younger 
writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side than is due to ıt 
We had to emphasise this main principle in opposition to our adversaries 
who denge it and we had not always the time the place or the 
Opportunity to allow the other elements involved in the interaction to 
come into their rights 
But when it was 4 case of piesenting ^ section of history that is 
of ^ practical application Engels adds ıt was ^ different mittet and 
there no error was possible 
We laid and were bound to lay the main emphasis at first on 
the derivition of political juridical and other ideological notions and of 
the actions irising through the medium of these notions from basic 
economic facts he writes in another Jette: But in so doing we neglected 
the formal side—the way in which these notions come about—for the sake 
of the content This has given our adversaries a welcome opportunity for 
misunderstanding ' 


The Interaction of Supeistiuctuie and Basis 


There aie two points here of gieat importance 
In the first place Engels underlines the common misunderstanding 
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place has, in the long run, seldom begn the same as what was 
aimed at 

That which ıs willed happens but rarely In the majority of ins 
tances the numerous desired ends cross and conflict with one another, 
or these ends themselves are from the outset incapable of realisation or 
the means of attammg them are insufficient Thus the conflict of innu 
merable individual wills and individual actions in the domain of history 
produces a state of affars entirely analogous to that in the realm of 
unconscious nature The ends of the actions are intended, but the results 
which actually follow from these actions are not intended , or when they 
do seem to correspond to the ends intended, they ultimately have con 
sequences quite other than those intended ? 

In other words, while history is made by men's conscious 
activities, yet we cannot find the explanation of what results from 
men's activities ın the will or 1ntentions of the people taking part 
in these events For “the many individual wills active in his- 
tory for the most part produce results quite other than those they 
intended—often quite the opposite "* 

And so Engels concluded (2) that "their motives in relation 
to the total result are likewise of only secondary significance 

The further question arises What driving forces ın turn stand 
behind these motives? What are the historical causes which 
transform themselves into motives ın the brains of the actors ?' ^ 

Looking, then, for the circumstances which give mse to the 
formation of aims and intentions in peopre’s minds and which 
determine the final outcome Of their social activity, Marxism 
discovers these in the development of the material life of society 
—dán the sphere of economic development, in the development 
of production and of the conditions cı production arid exchange 


The capitalist system as it exists today, for example, could 
only develop as a result of thc destruction of the former feudal 
social relations and feudal institutions, and this revolution. was 
made by people who rallied behind such arb as “liberty, equali- 
ty, fratermty " From the position which they occupied within 
the economuc structure of feudal society, the peasants, the town 
workers and the rismg bourgeoisie were all frustrated in the 
pursuit of their material interests, and all consequently oppiessed, 
under feudal rule That is why they arose to fight for liberty, 
and it was this which was expressed in their aim of liberty By 
their actions the feudal fetters were smashed But what then 
resulted was something not intended by the majority of those 
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taking part in the revolution For as soon as the feudal fetters 
were smashed, free scope was afforded to the develópment of 
the economic activity of the bourgeoisie, and so the laws of eco- 
nomic development, independent of whether anyone intended it, 
led to the development of capitalism Thus capitalism developed 
in accordance with social laws of which most of the people whose 
actions forwarded that development were quite unaware 
Marxism concludes, therefore, that while society 1s com- 
posed of individuals who together make their own history by their 
own conscious activity, yet we must look behind people's con- 
scious aims, intentions and motives to the economic development 
of society and the class struggle in order to find the laws of his- 
torical development It ıs there that we discover the laws which 
regulate the changes ın the circumstances conditioning people's 
actions, the transformation of material interests into conscious 
motives in their heads, and the final outcome of their activity 


Laws of Economc Development 


The matenahst conception that change and development in 
society, as ın nature, are regulated by objective laws, leads, then, 
to the conclusion that the fundamental laws regulating change 
and development in society are economic 1n character In other 
words, the fundamental laws of society are the laws governing 
the development of production the conditions of production and 
exchange, the nse of classes and class relationships, and the class 
struggle 

Regulating the development of the conditions of material 
life of society, these fundamental laws of social development 
operate behind people’s backs, as it were, without their being 
aware of ıt Their operation leads to the coming about of definite 
circumstances which then condition people’s conscious outlook 
and motives of action, and determine, independently of their 1n- 
tentions, the actual outcome of their actions 

But then what follows, 1f once people do become aware of 
these laws, do get to know and understand them ? 

If once people come to understand that the real possibilities 
of social action are conditioned by material circumstances and 
material interests, 1f once they come to understand by what laws 
the outcome of their social activities 1s governed, ıt follows that 
they can then consciously and deliberately shape their course if 
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accordance with the real possibilities of the situation, and can 
adapt their associated actions to the 1eal material circumstances 
and laws of their social existence 

Like all major scientific discoveries, therefore, the discovery 
of the laws of development of society is a great liberating fact, 
creating new powers and potentialities of social action For it 
points the way to the future utilisation of these laws for securing 
the satisfaction of the basic requirements of men ın society If 
we understand the laws of historical development, then we can 
begin to make history ın a new way—consciously basing our 
policy on the recognition of historical necessity, framing our 
policies ın accordance with the real requirements of the majorit 
of society, and so setting ourselves realisable Objectives 2 
accord with real social needs, and finding the Way to attain them 

Such is the use to which the working-class movement c 
and must put the discoveries of Marxism As we h S 
was precisely the need of the nsing workin 
socialism which created the conditions for the 
of the laws of development of society rea: een 2y Mars 
knowledge of the laws of development of Society, the n nd 
class movement can carry its struggle against capitalism is Ing- 
to the victory of socialism, and then lead the wa nb Tough 
socialist society ın which exploitation of man by i cie MINE 
and the whole of social development serves the am oni 

of Satisfying 


the ever-rising material and cultural require 
of society freee the whole 


ave seen, it 
g-class Strugele for 


Is Marxism Fatalist ? 


The materialist conception that socie 
to objective laws 1s often held to imply ch 2 according 
that what will happen ıs always “fated” mm 0E "fatalis 
makes no difference to the outcome In the he hat we can do 
been said, however, 1t should now be 
the opposite 

There have been, and there are fat 
But these are idealist theories Me. theones of history 
and they are opposed to Marxism OPposed to them 

Such, for example, are the theories | 

W 
working out and realisation of some -- p» pu in history the 
Hegel’s philosophy of history, which sees the has plan— like 
ote historica] 
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development of society as the realisation stage by stage of the 
so-called Absolute Idea 

Such, too, are the various theories which see history as mov- 
ing through “cycles”, every civilisation passing by some inesca 
pable necessity through the cycle of rise, plentitude of power and 
decline—as in Spengler's Decline of the West or Toynbee's 


Studies in History 

The idealism of such theories lies in the fact that they see 
the laws of development of society as a “fate” imposed upon 
society from outside, so that men and women are mere instru- 
ments of fate, the tools of an external necessity If such theories 
are accepted, then we are indeed driven to fatalism If what 
takes place is in the hands of God, or 1s decreed by fate, or 
follows by some iron necessity—it makes little difference in prac- 
tice which you say—then it follows that there ıs indeed little we 
can do to determine our own destinies for ourselves 

Foi Marxism, on the other hand, men make their own his- 
tory Materialism can recognise no divine plan, no fate, no ex- 
ternal necessity determining historical events — The events are 
determined wholly and entirely by men’s own actions in the 
historical circumstances 1n. which men find themselves 

Men make their own history,” wrote Marx ‘but they do not make 
it just 1s they please they do not make it under circumstances chosen 


by themselves, but under circumstances directly encountered given and 
transmitted from the past’? “t 


This ıs the objective condition and limitation of men’s his 
torical activities But these "circumstances given and transmitted 
fiom the past" were themselves made by men If, then, we can 
come to know the economic and class forces which men them 
selves create in their historical activity, and the laws of their 
operation, then we can know what can be achieved and what 
must be donc to achieve it Far from leading to fatalistic in- 
action, therefore, the mateialist conception of history leads to a 
programme of action 

Certainly, such a piogramme of action, based on scientific 
knowledge of laws of social development, 1s not possible for a 
reactionary class — It 1s such classes, indeed, which tend to cook 
up fatalist theones of history They are capable of action, and 
of very vigorous action , but ıt ıs guided by their perception of 
then own narrow class interests and their wide experience of 
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defending and advancing those iterests—not by any scientific 
understanding of fundamental laws of social development, which 
they are concerned to resist, and undeistanding of which they 
therefore resist too Such understanding can be achieved only 
by the progressive class, which eyentually ıs able to utilise the 
laws of social development for oveithrowing the old system of 
society and establishing a new one 

For the working people today, historical materialism tells 
them that by ther own efforts, and by their own efforts alone, 
they can attam power and find the way to happiness and plenty 


"The emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by 
the working classes themselves ”7 


Individuals and Classes 


While Marxism ıs opposed to "fatalist? theones of history, 
it ıs equally opposed to theories which make social development 
depend on nothing but a senes of accidents Such theories see 
no laws of development operatin 


& m society, but re d 
as determined by unpredictable c gard events 


cumstances Those who hold 
such views commonly attribute the decisive role in history to ex- 


ceptional individuals, whose influence or force of will brines it 

about that events follow one course rather than another gs 
How, then, does Marxism regard the tole played b 

tional individuals in history? Yf 4 denies that i: A 

history can ın the long run be determined Muss rse o 
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deny that Certa 

in 
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of events ? Course 


Marxism does not deny the rol 


tional mdividuals It does not deny the mfluence wh 
individuals have on the course of events Nevertheless p c 
> histori- 
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o 
by the movement of classes, and the Ponal individuals but 
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or bad, leaders of genius or second-rate leaders In the former 
case the movement is accelerated and in the latter case retarded 
But 1n any case, and in the long run, the course of history 1s not 
determined by the accidental characteristics of leading individuals, 
but by the movement of classes, of masses of people 


When it 1s a question of investigating the driving powers which 
lie behind the motives of men who act in history, wrote Engels, 
then 1t 1s not a question so much of the motives of single individuals 
however eminent, as of those motives which set in motion great masses 
whole peoples and again whole classes of the people in each people 
To ascertain the driving causes which are reflected as conscious motives 
in the nunds of acting masses and their leaders—the so-called great 
men that 1s the only path which can put us on the track of the laws 
holding sway both in history as a whole, and at particular periods in 
particular lands ° 
The working class today, therefore, must rely for its emanci- 
pation on its own class action It must not accept leaders on 
their own valuation, but must judge its leaders by their actions 
and keep a check on their activities through its mass organisa- 
tions For the leaders of the movement are effective only in so 
far as they faithfully serve the class, remain close to the people 
and show the way forward based on scientific understanding 


‘We may take it as a rule, wrote Stalin, ‘that as long as the 
Bolsheviks maintain connection with the broad masses of the people they 
will be invincible And, on the contrary as soon as the Bolsheviks sever 
themselves from the masses and lose their connection with them, as soon 
as they become covered with bureaucratic rust they will lose all their 
strength and become a mere cypher In the mythology of the ancient 
Greeks there was a celebrated hero, Antaeus Wherein lay his 
strength? It lay in the fact that every time he was hard pressed in a 
fight with an adversary he would touch the earth, the mother who had 
given birth to him and suckled him, and that gave him new strength 
I thmk that the Bolsheviks remind us of the hero of Greek mythology, 
Antaeus They, like Antaeus are strong because they maintain connec 
tion with their mother the masses who gave birth to them suckled them 
and reared them, and as long as they maintain connection with their 
mother, with the people, they have every chance of remaining invincible ° 


Marxism, then, shows scientifically the way to win socialism 
It proves scientifically that the victory o. the working class and 
the downfall of capitalism are alike mevitable But this ıs not 
brought about by any preoidamed fate, nor by the will of 
a few individuals, but by the conscious activity of millions of men 
and women united in the working class movement. and led bv a 
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a party and by leaders who base their leadership on scientific 
understanding, on collective discussion and criticism. and faithful- 
ness to the interests of the people 
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Chapter Three 
THE ROLE OF IDEAS IN SOCIAL LIFE 


The second guiding principle of historical materialism 1s that social 
ideas arise out of the conditions of material life of society 

But ideas arising from conditions of material life of society then play 
an active role in the development of material life This 1s the third. guiding 
principle 

Ideas either promote or hinder social development Old ideas, 
corresponding to conditions already outmoded always tend to survive 
even after the conditions which gave rise to them are past. Such ideas 
are championed by the reactionary classes But the new, msing social 
forces need to equip themselves with new ideas which correspond to 
what 1s new and rising in the development of the material life of society 
Such new ideas play a tremendous organising and mobilising role in the 


struggle to transform society 
Historical matenalism teaches that the working class today needs 


(1) to base its practical policy on the objective laws of social development 
(2) to base its programme on the real needs of the material development 
of society, and (3) to equip itself with revolutionary ideas, revolutionary 


theory 


The Material Life of Society determines its 

Views and Institutions 

The second guiding principle of historical materialism ıs, 
that the views current in society, together with the institu- 
tions of society, are always m the last arialysis determined by 
the conditions of material hfe 

In other words, the application of materialism to social 
guestions leads to the conclusion that the material life of society 
determines its spiritual life 

For matenalism, matter or the material world is primary, 
while mind or thought ıs secondary and denvatwe The 
existence and inter-relationship of material things does not depend 
on our ideas of them, but on the contrary, our minds and the 
ideas ın our minds depend on the prior existence and inter- 
1elation of material things 

Applied to society, this means that the origin of all the 
views current in society lies ın the conditions of material life of 
society, and not the other way about 
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It ış not the consciousness of men that determines their being 
wrote Marx but, on the contrary their social being that determines 
their consciousness ? 


The material life of society 1s an objective reality existing indepen 
dently of the will of men, while the spiritual life of society is a reflection 
of this objective reality, wrote Stalin, explaming Marxs standpoint 

Hence the source of formation of the spiritual life of society the 
origin of social ideas, social theories, political views and political institu 
tions should not be sought in the ideas, theories views and political 
institutions themselves, but in the conditions of the material life of society, 
of which these ideas, theories, views, etc, are the reflection 


This ıs the very opposite of what ıs usually taught And 
it implies in turn that the ultimate causes of historical events 
are not to be found im the changes in men’s ideas, but in the 
changes ın the conditions of matenal life 


The whole previous view of history was based on the conception 
that the ultimate causes of all historical changes are to be looked for in the 
changing ideas of human beings, wrote Engels But the question 
was not asked as to whence the ideas come into mens munds 
The ideas of each historical period are most simply to be explained from 
the economic conditions of life and from the social and political relations 
of the period, which are in turn determined by these economic 
conditions ”? 

Consequently, “the ultimate causes of all social changes and political 
revolutions are to be sought, not m mens brams, not in mens better 
uisight into eternal truth and justice, but ın changes in the modes of 
production and exchange The growing perception that existing social 
institutions are unreasonable and unjust, that reason has become unreason 
and right wrong, 1s only proof that m the modes of production and ex 
change changes have silently taken place, with which the social order, 
adapted to earlier economic conditions, ıs no longer in keeping “ 


Let us take an example 


It 1s often supposed that our forefathers overthrew the former 
feudal relations of subordination because the idea was born in 
their minds that men were equal and should enjoy equality of 
tights But why should this idea have suddenly become so ın- 
fluential? Why should the feudal relations of subordination, 
which for centuries had been held to be just and reasonable, 
suddenly begin to appear unjust and unreasonable? Those 
questions lead us from the sphere of ideas to the sphere of the 
conditions of material life It was because matenal, economic 
conditions were changing that people began to think ın a new 
way The existing feudal relations were no longer m keeping 
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with developing economic conditions It was the development 
of economic activity and economic relations which created the 
forces which overthrew feudalism and laid the foundation for 
capitalism And so the rise and spread of the idea of equality 
of rights, as opposed to feudal inequality, followed upon and 
ieflected the changes ın material conditions of life 

Again, why should the idea of socialism, the idea of social 
ownership of means of production, have suddenly grown influen- 
tial once capitalism was under way ? For centuries private pro- 
perty had been regarded as just and reasonable, and even as the 
necessary basis for civilised society But now, on the contrary, 
it began to appear unjust, unreasonable, oppressive Once more, 
this new way of thmking, and the profound influence which 
socialist 1deas began to exert, arose from new economic condi- 
tions Under capitalism production was ceasing to be an in- 
dividual matter and becomung a social matter, and private pro- 
perty and private appropriation based on private property were 
no longer in keeping with the new character of production 

In general, the rise of new ideas can never be regarded as a 
sufficient explanation of social changes, since the origin of ideas 
and the source of their social influence must always itself be 
explamed And this explanation 1s in the last analysis to be 
sought in the conditions of material life of society 

We shall find accordingly that corresponding to the different 
conditions of material life of society at different periods quite 
different ideas are current, and that the differences in the views 
of different classes in different periods are always in the last 
analysis to be explained in terms of the differences ın conditions 
of material life 

Does it require deep intuition, asked Marx and Engels ‘to com- 
prehend that mans ideas views and conceptions m one word mans 
consciousness, changes with every change in the conditions of his material 
existence in his social relations and in his social life ? ^ 
If at different times men were imbued with different ideas and 

desires wrote Stalin the reason for this ıs that at different times men 
fought nature in different ways to satisfy their needs and accordingly 
their economic relations assumed different forms There was a time 
when men fought nature collectively on the basis of primitive commu 
nism at that time their property was communist property and therefore, 
at that time they drew scarcely any distinction between mine and ‘thine, 
their consciousness was communistic There came a time when the dis 
tinction between mine and thine penetrated the process of production , 
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at that time property, too, assumed a private, 1ndividualist character, and 
therefore, the consciousness of men became imbued with the sense of 
private property Then came a time, the present time, when production 
IS again assuming a social character and, consequently, property too will 
Soon assume a social character—and this 1s precisely why the conscious 
ness of men is gradually becoming imbued with socialism First the 
material conditions change, and then the ideas of men, their habits, 
customs and their world outlook change accordingly ° 

The laws of social development, to the economic aspect of 
which we have already referred, have, therefore, thus further 
aspect—that they include the laws whereby on the basis of the 
given material or economic conditions of society there aries a 


whole superstructure of social views and corresponding 
insfitutions 


The economic structure of society always constitutes the 
basis on which the views and institutions. of society arise and to 
which they correspond The nse of new views and new in- 
stitution always reflects the fact that economic conditions are 
changing 

Thus ın different periods of the history of society different social 
ideas, theories views and political institutions are to be observed 
Under the slave system we encounter certain social ideas, theories views 
and political institutions, under feudalism others, and under capitalism 
Others still Whatever are the conditions of material life of society, 


such are the ideas, theories, political views and political institutions of that 
society 7 


A.» 


Lhe Active Role of Ideas zn Social Development 


Materialism teaches that the ideas which are formed in men’s 
minds depend upon the prior existence of material things and 
material relationships But this does not mean that, having 
arisen on the basis of material conditions, 1deas play no part in 
the social activity whereby material conditions are changed On 
the contrary, having arisen on the basis of material conditions, 


ideas become an active force reacting back upon material 
conditions 


We must distinguish, therefore, the question of the origin of 
ideas from the question of their significance and social role 


The third guiding principle of historical matenalism deals 
with the role which ideas play ın social development It states 
that ideas which arise on the basis of conditions of material life 
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of society themselves play an active role in the development of 
the material life of society 

Some types of mechanistic materialism stress only that ideas 
are called forth by external materal conditions But having 
Said that, the mechanists pay no more attention to the further 
active relationships which arise between ideas and the material 
conditions which called them forth — Dialectical. materialism, on 
the other hand, which is concerned to study things in their 
complex inter-relationships and in thew real movement, must 
take into account also the ways in which ideas react back upon 
the material conditions, and the role which ideas play in the 
total complex movement of society 

Let us consider, for example, a skilled workman engaged in 
production He ıs not an automaton He possesses knowledge, 
that 1s to say, ideas, about the materials of his trade These 
ideas have not come into his mind from nowhere A carpenter 
has ideas about the properties of wood, and a toolmaker has 
ideas about the properties of metal, and his ideas are the reflec- 
tion in his mind of the properties of external material objects— 
wood or metal—which he has come to know 1n the course of his 
practical use of them These ideas of his originated in his mind 
as reflections of external material things and as a result of his 
productive activity But having been formed in his mind, they 
are then a factor, and an indispensable one, in determining his 
productive activity ın which he shapes and changes the wood or 
metal ın conformity to his ideas about ıt and about what can be 
done with ıt People do not work without ideas Indeed, when 
primitive man made his first stone implements, he was alieady 
demonstrating the role played by ideas in man’s activity of chan- 
ging his conditions of material life 

What is true of labour is true of social activity in general 
People do not carry out their social activity without ideas The 
ideas which arisé in their heads are in their origin determined by 
their material activity arising from the conditions of material 
life of society Possessing these ideas, men undertake activities 
which react back upon and change the conditions of material life 

Thus the ideas which become current in society are formed 
in men’s brains as a consequence of and as a reflection of their 
material activity and the conditions of material lıfe — Men's social 
activity takes place on the basis of given conditions of material 
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life , these conditions are reflected in ideas ın men’s brains , and 
with these ideas men then carry out social activity reacting back 
upon the conditions of material life 


Everything which sets men in motion must go through their minds," 


wrote Engels But what form it will take in the mind will depend very 
much upon the circumstances ?? 


We have already remarked that certan mechamistic mate- 
rialists see only that ideas are called forth in the brain through 
the influence of external maternal conditions They do not see 
the active role which 1deas then play 1n human activity to change 
external reality — Idealists, on the other hand, are “one-sided” ın 
the opposite sense They see only the ideas, disregarding the 
material conditions from which they take their origin, and then 
stress the active role which ideas play m human life They 
separate ideas even from the bram m which they are formed, 
regard them as separate existences and as the first cause of 
everything men do Dhalectical matenalism, in opposition to 
idealism, sees how ideas anse in the brain only as reflections of 
given material conditions But it does not the less see also the 
role which ideas play in the human activity of changing material 
conditions 

“It does not follow,” wrote Stalin, “ that social ideas theories, 
political views and political institutions are of no significance in the life 
of society that they do not reciprocally affect social being, the develop- 
ment of the material conditions of the life of society As regards the 
significance of social ideas, theories, views and political institutions, as 
regards their role in history, historical materialism, far from denying them, 


stresses the role and importance of these factors ın the lıfe of society, 
in its history ” 


New Ideas and Old 


In relation to social development, ideas play one or other 
of two roles—they either promote or hinder the development 
of society, they are either progressive or reactionary 

It ıs characteristic of social ideas that, having arisen on the 
basis of the development of given conditiois of materal hfe, 
thev tend to continuean existence even after the conditions which 
gave rre to them have disappeared, or are ın process of dis- 
a In other words, there 1s a tendency for ideas to 
ag 


This tendency may be observed also in individuals Here 
is an example ‘ 
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Let us take a shoemaker who owned a tiny workshop, but who 
unable to withstand the competition of the big shoe manufacturers closed 
his workshop and took a job at a shoe factory He went to work 
at the factory not with a view to becoming a permanent wage worker 
but with the object of saving up some money of accumulating a little 
capital to enable him to re open his workshop As you see the position 
of this shoemaker ıs already proletarian but his consciousness ıs still non 
proletarian ıt ıs thoroughly petty bourgeois In other words this shoe 
maker has already lost his petty bourgeois position it has gone but his 
petty bourgeois consciousness has not yet gone it has lagged behind his 
actual position °° 

Even today in some factories there are people who still suffer 
fiom this “lag” in consciousness But the individualistic, petty- 
bourgeois ideas, which may have been very useful to a small 
trader in trying to run his business, are not at all beneficial to the 
wage worker they prevent him from combining with his fellow 
workers 


Ideas ausing out of old conditions of existence, but continu- 
ing their influence when those old conditions are already demo- 
lished or 11pe for demolition, thus come to act as a reactionary 
conservative force, hindering the new, progressive developments 
In society 


The struggle to organise a factory, for example, may involve 
a struggle to supplant the old, small-capitalist ideas in the minds 
cf some workers, which prevent them from combining against 
the employers, by new, working-class ideas 

It ıs the same when the fight against the employers has 
placed power in the hands of the working class Even when 
capitalist exploitation has been abolished, the struggle to build 
a new, socialist society involves the struggle to eliminate the 
remnants of capitalism in the minds of men—for ideas born of 
the capitalist social relations lag on, even after those social rela- 
tions have ceased to exist 

Old ideas, reflecting social conditions dating from the past 
which have become outmoded, serve the forces which are striv- 
ing to preserve the old social conditions, and hamper the forces 
which are striving to bring new social conditions into being It 
is therefore the reactionary classes which champion such ideas, 
strive to keep them alive by dressing them up in new forms 
and adapting them to the exigencies of the current struggle, and 
propagate them in every way and by every means in their 
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power The progressive class, on the otber hand, needs to com- 
bat such ideas, to destroy their influence, and to develop its own 
new ideas corresponding to the new social tasks 

In class society, therefore, ideas reflect the standpoints and 
tendencies of different classes The class struggle 1s waged also 
by means of ideas So ın the sphere of ideas, reflecting the class 
struggle in all its complexity, there occur periods of apparent 
quiescence and periods of open conflict—victories and defeats, 
alliances and splits, compromises, manceuvres and struggles for 
positions of leadership In the battle of ideas, 1n fact, the whole 
battle to change society is fought out Ideas are always a potent 
force in society 

Hence when we speak of the battle of ideas it should never 
be supposed that we are refernng merely to some task of a 
minority of “intellectuals,” who are carrying on controversies in 
the higher ideological spheres of philosophy, reilgion, science or 
art We shall examine in the third volume how such “higher 
ideology” arises and what ıs its sigmficance The fundamental 
work of the battle of ideas, however, 1s being carried on by 
everyone who recruits a non-unionist into a trade union or a 
new member into the Communist Party, who argues against and 
exposes current capitalist propaganda or combats nght-wing 
labour ideas which represent capitalist influence ın the labour 
movement 

The social role of ideas can, then, be summed up by saying 
that while’ old ideas, based on the material conditions of the 
past, hamper the progressive development of society and are 
championed by the reactionary classes, new ideas, based on 
what ıs new in the development of the material life of society 
and on the needs of that development, are championed by the 
progressive classes and actively assist the progressive develop- 
ment of society 

‘New social ideas and theories, wrote Stalin, ‘arise only after the 
development of the material life of society has set new tasks before so 
ciety But once they have arisen they become a most potent force which 
facilitates the carrying out of the new tasks set by the development of 
the material life of society, a force which facilitates the progress of society 
It is precisely here that the tremendous organising, mobilising and trans 
forming value of new ideas, new theories, new political views and new 
political institutions manifests itself ”” 

Such ideas and theories are indispensable if the new tasks 
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set before society by the development of material life are to be 
fulfilled People cannot act effectively without ideas 

Thus ‘new social ideas and theories arise precisely because they are 
necessary to society, because it 1s impossible to carry out the urgent 
tasks of development of the material hfe of society without their organis 
ing mobilismg and transforming action Arising out of the new tasks 

t set by the development of the material life of society, the new social 
ideas and theories force their way through, become the possession of the 
masses mobilise and organise them against the moribund forces of society, 
and thus facilitate the overthrow of these forces which hamper the deve- 
lopment of the material life of society * 

When such new ideas, generally put forward ın the first place 
by a few people only have indeed "become the possession of the 
masses"— when because these ideas correspond to their material 
needs, the masses have made them their own—then 1deas become 


an invincible force 
Theory becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped the 
masses '? 


Socialist Theory and the Mass Movement 

' — We have now attempted to summanise three guiding principles 
of historical materialism, resulting from the application of the 
materialist world outlook to social questions 

What practical conclusions follow ? 

(1) The conclusion follows that the working class today, 
in its struggle for emancipation must base its practical aims and 
policy, not on mere dreams and ideals, but on consideration of 
the actual social circumstances and the objective laws of social 
development 

If we base practical aums and policy on mere dreams and 
ideals, however noble and inspiring, we have no guarantee that 
we shall ever find the way to realise them or even that they 
will be capable of realisation at all The laws of social develop- 
ment will assert themselves against us or in spite of us, frustrat- 
ing our schemes and issuing in events which take us by surprise 
and leave us bewildered and helpless If, on the other hand, we 
base our practical activity on scientific knowledge of the laws of 
development of society, then we can consciously utilise those 
laws, we can formulate practical objectives which correspond to 
the actual circumstances and needs of the people, and we can 
find how to mobilise the forces capable of actually achieving 
those objectives 
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"Ihe practical activity of the party of the proletariat, wrote Stalin 
must not be based on the good wishes of outstanding individuals not 
on the dictates of reason, universal morals etc but on the laws of 
development of society and on the study of these laws The party of 
the proletariat should not guide itself in its practical activity by casual 
motives but by the laws of development of society and by practical 
deductions from these laws * 


(2) The conclusion follows that 1n striving to change society 
we must base our programme on consideration of the real con- 
ditions and needs of development of the material life of society 
Only such a programme can correspond to the real requirements 


of masses of people and so effectively serve to mobilise the forces 
capable of changing society 


If, on the other hand, our programme consists only of ideal 
projects of reform , and if we suppose that we can translate 
abstract conceptions of reason or justice which arise ın our heads 
into concrete reality without taking into account the actual mate- 
rial conditions of social life , then, however fine-sounding the 
programme, it 1s divorced from real life, and those who follow 
it will be led mto an impasse 

Our programme, therefore, based “not on the good wishes of 
‘great men’ but on the real needs of development of the mateijal 
lfe of society", must show in a practical way how people's 
material needs are to be satisfied “The strength and vitality of 
Marxism-Leninism lies in the fact that it does base its practical 
activity on the needs of the development of the material life of 
society and never divorces itself from the real life of society "1 


(3) The conclusion follows that 1n order to transform society 
and to build socialism we must have socialist ideas, a revolu- 
tionary theory, corresponding to the task 


Historical materialism, therefore, teaches us to stress at all 
umes the need for socialist ideas, for socialist theory 
‘The party of the proletariat must rely upon such a social theory as 
correctly reflects the needs of development of the material life of society 
and which 1s therefore capable of setting into motion broad masses of the 
people and of mobilising and orgamising them mto a great army of the 
proletarian party, prepared to smash the reactionary forces and to clear 
the way for the advanced forces of society ” 
If we neglect to study revolutionary theory and to develop 
it, 1f we turn our backs upon the need for advanced ideas and 


are content to follow our noses and rely upon the spontaneous 
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movement of the masses, then we will never build a movement 
capable of changing society 

If we neglect to fight for socialist ideas ın opposition to 
capitalist ones, and to struggle to make those socialist ideas the 
possession of the mass movement, then we will ourselves 1nevita- 
bly remain the dupes of capitalist 1deas—as can be verified in 
the case of all those “sociailst” leaders today who think that 
socialist theory ıs of no importance No one's head contains 
a vacuum, however near this state some heads may have be- 
come , and the old ideas lag on unless consciously expelled by 
new ones 

The conclusion is, then, that knowledge of the laws of deve- 
lopment of society, of the conditions of the maternal hfe of 
society and of the needs of their development, becomes a great 
social force acting to end the old social conditions and bring in 
new ones, when it ıs developed and applied by the party of the 
working class, when the ideas of scientific socialism are united 
with the mass movement of the working class 

Such, then, are the leading principles and conclusions drawn 
from the application of matenalism to social questions As we 
can see, the materialist world outlook now becomes a practical 
programme, a fighting strategy, for the working-class movement 

In the ensuing chapters we shall examine in more detail the 
conclusions reached by historical materialism about the laws of 
social development 
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Chapter Four 
THE MODE OF PRODUCTION 


The whole development of society 1s determined by the development 
of the productive forces and consequent changes in the relations between 
men in production The productive forces and the production relations 
of a given period together constitute the mode of production 

From division of labour in production emerges private property and 
so the rise of exploitation and the division of society into antagonistic 
classes 


In the development of society there have arisen five types of produc 
tion relations primitive communism, slavery, feudalism — capitalism 
socialism 
Production of the Means of Life 

Historical matenalsm finds the key to the laws of 
development of society in “the simple fact that mankind 
must first of all eat, dnnk, have shelter and clothing, before it 
can pursue politics, science, art, religion, etc ’”* 

Before people can do anything else, they must obtain the 
means of hfe—food, clothing and shelter And they obtain the 
means of life, not as a free gift from nature, but by associating 
together to produce their necessities of life and to exchange the 
things produced Only on the basis of associating to produce 
and exchange the means of life can they develop and pursue any 
of their other social interests 

Hence “the production of the immediate material means of subsistence 
and consequently, the degree of economic development attained by a given 
people or during a given epoch form the foundation upon which the 
state institutions, the legal conceptions the ideas on art, and even on 
religion, of the people concerned have been evolved 

And hence “the production of the means to support human life 
and, next to production the exchange of things produced iS the basis 
of every social order In every society that has appeared in history, 
the distribution of the products and with it the division of society into 


classes, ıs determined by what ıs produced and how it ıs produced and 
how the product ıs exchanged ° 


In this way historical materialism traces back the ultimate 
cause of the whole movement of society to the conditions of 
material life of society and to changes in the conditions of material 
life 


These conditions of material life include, of course, the 
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natural, geographical environment ın which society exists Their 
geographical environment is bound to influence people's social 
life, 1n as much as it conditions what they do and are able to do 
But what determines the change and development of social life 1s 
not the geographical environment—which changes very httle— 
but the changing methods which people inhabiting given territories 
find of producing their means of living What determines social 
development is not surrounding nature but the methods people 
adopt of wrestng their material requirements from nature The 
conditions of material life on the change of which the whole deve- 
lopment of society depends are conditions which people them- 
selves create by their own activity of making their living, of pro- 
ducing the means of life 

We can verify this by the history of our own country 
Britain has changed very little in a geographical sense during the 
last two thousand years Yet in this penod the conditions of 
material life of the people living ın Bntain have changed funda- 
mentally From the ancient British tribal society we have evolv- 
ed to modern capitalist society, and will soon advance to 
socialism This whole development rests on the fact that in 
these years the people have cleared the scrub and forest which 
used to cover the most fertile areas, have developed agriculture, 
have mined for coal and mineral wealth, have built ships to carry 
goods back and forth across the world, have built great industries 
And as they have done these things, the whole of their social 
relations have undergone a series of transformations, while the 
institutions and ideas of the people have alike undergone funda- 
mental changes 

The way in which people produce and exchange their means 
of life ıs kaown as the mode of production Every society 1s 
based on a mode of production, which is what ultimately deter- 
mines the character of all social activities and institutions 

In the course of the history of society the mode of produc- 
tion has undergone considerable changes — It has developed from 
the most primitive economy of food-gathering and hunting tribes 
up to the socialist economy which has been born ın the present 
century One mode of production has followed upon another 
And this economic change and development, this change and 
development of the mode of production of the material means 
of life, constitutes the basis of the whole of social development 
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The materialist conception of history then raises three major 
questions 

(1) To define more exactly what are the chief factors which 
go to constitute the mode of production and changes in which 
constitute changes in the mode of production , 


(2) To examine the laws governing the changes in the mode of 
production, as the basic laws of development of human society , 


(3) To examine the laws whereby the whole superstructure 
of social views and institutions. arises. and changes on the basis 
of changes 1n the mode of production 


The first question will be dcalt- with ın this chapter , the 
second 1n chapters 5 and 6 , and the third in chapters 7 and 8 


Production and Property 


The mode of production 1s always social, because each indi- 
vidual does not produce the whole of his material needs for him- 
self, solely by his own labour, independent of other individuals 
The material goods required by the community are produced by 
the labour of many individuals, who thus carry on a “mutual ex- 
change of activities” ın producing the social product which 1s 
distributed among the community 


So ın considering the mode of production we must distin- 
guish first of all the social forces which people bring into opera- 
tion 1n order to produce the products—the actual material means 
whereby production 1s undertaken , and secondly, the mutual 


1elations mto which people enter in producing and exchanging the 
products 


We must distinguish (1) the forces of production and (2) 
the relations of production These together define the mode of 
production And changes in the mode of pioduction are brought 


about by changes in the forces of production and changes in 
the relations of production 


(1) What, then, do we mean by the forces of production ? 

In order to produce, instruments of production are necessaiy 
that 1s, tools, machines, means of transport and so on But these 
do not produce anything by themselves It 1s people who make 
them and use them Without people with the skill to make and 
use the mstruments of producfion, no production is possible 

The forces of production, therefore, corsist of (a) the instru- 
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ments of production, and (b) the people, with their production- 
experience and skill, who use these instruments 

(2) And what do we mean by the relations of production ? 

People do not make and use the instruments of production, 
or acquire and exercise their production-experience and skill, 
without entering into mutual relations in so doing In making 
and using the instrument of production, in acquiring and exercis- 
ing their production-expeiience and skill, people entei into rela- 
tions with each other, whereby they are associated and organised 
in the process of social production 

These relations are paitly simple and direct relations which 
people enter into with one anothei in the actual production pro- 
cess itself— simple and direct relations between people engaged 
ın a common productive task 

But when people carry on production they must needs enter 
into social relationships, not only with one another, but also with 
the means of production which they are utilising 

By the “means of production", we denote something more 
than the inStruments of production We denote all those means 
which are necessary to produce the finished product—including 
not only the instruments (which are part of the forces of produc- 
tion), but also land, raw materials, buildings in which production 
ıs undertaken, and so on 

In undertaking production, then, ıt ıs necessary for people 
socially to regulate their mutual relationships to the means of pro- 
duction And this is how property relations arise In social 
production, the means of production become the property of 
various people or groups of people For in carrying on produc- 
tion and exchange it 1s necessary that some arrangement should 
be made, binding on the members of society, whereby it 1s known 
who 1s entitled to dispose of the various means of production and 
of the product which 1s produced from their utilisation 

This regulation of people's mutual relationships to the means 
of production, and consequently of their share of product, 1s not 
undertaken as a result of any conscious or deliberate act—of 
any geneial decision or “social contract" It comes about by an 
unconscious or spontaneous process People come to regulate 
their mutual relationships to the means of production and the 
disposal of the social product in a way corresponding to the forces 
of production, since otherwise they cannot carry on production 
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And entering into these relationships in the process of production, 
they become conscious of them as property relations 


In the very primitive production carried on by a tribe of 
hunters, the hunters enter mto simple, direct relations with one 
another as fellow huntsmen, and the land they hunt over and the 
beasts which they hunt are not regarded as the property of any 
particular mdividuals or groups The whole tribe organises 
hunting expeditions, and what they bring back from the hunt 1s 
common property and is shared out among the tribesmen 


But when division of labour arises, and one person specia- 
lises ın producing ‘this and another in producing that, then the 
instruments used begin to be regarded as the property of parti- 
cular persons, and so does the product produced become the pro- 
perty of the producer, to be disposed of by himself — Similarly, 
when animals are domesticated and herds are raised, herds be- 
come the property of particular families, and of the head of the 
family At a later stage, land becomes private property 


Thus as a result of the development of the forces of production 
—for the development of agriculture, handicrafts, and so on, 1S 
precisely a development of the forces of production—and as a 
result of the division of labour which accompanies this develop- 
ment, there gradually arises ownership of means of production 
by individual people or groups of people In other words, 
private property arises 


Here it can already be seen that the driving force in social 
development 1s the development of the forces of production 


Property relations are essentially social relations between 
people, arising out of production At first sight, property 
relations may look like simple and direct relations between 
individual property-owners and the property they own This 
is not so, however Robinson Crusoe on his island was not a 
property-owner, but simply a man on an island Property re- 
lations are relations between people in society—complex relations 
between men and men, not simple relations between men and 
things In the production which they carry on, men establish 
social relations, or relations of production, between one another 
whereby the means of production which they utilise are the pro- 
rerty of this or that group, of this or that 1ndividual 

Property relations, therefore, are ways of regulating people's 
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mutual relationships in utilising the means of production and in 
disposing of the product 

Property relations simply give conscious, legal expression to 
these mutual relationships which, by being expressed as property 
relations, appear as obligatory relationships, binding on society 

Now, therefore, we can define the relations of production as 
the mutual relations into which people enter in the process of 
production and which express themselves as property relations 

And the relations of production obtaming im society at any 
particular stage of its development constitute the economic 
structure of society at that stage 


Exploitation 

The products of productive activity are appropriated in vari- 
ous different ways, and so differently distributed among the mem- 
bers of society, according to the type of economy prevailing 

What determines the ways ın which, in different societies, 
the product is appropriated ? 

In general, ıt ıs the form of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the nature of the property relations, of the relations 
of production, which determines the form of appropriation. and 
the way in which the means of life are distributed 

In the most primitive communities the means of production 
are socially owned they are held 1n common by the producers 
This 1s a consequence of the very primitive character of the 
mstruments of production With only very primitive tools and 
implements, division of labour has hardly developed, people are 
obliged to work m common to survive, and labour in common 
leads to ‘the common ownership of the means of production 
The fruits of production are accordingly shared by the whole 
community Just as the means of production are not the pro- 
perty of any particular mdividual or group, so the product 1s not 
appropnated by any particular mdividual or group 

In socialist society, again, the means of production are so- 
cially owned But this time it ıs the consequence of the very 
highly developed character of the instruments of production 
The socialisation of labour brought about by the development of 
modern large-scale industry creates the necessity of the social 
ownership of the means of production And then once more the 
product ıs socially appropriated, being distributed “to each 
according to his labour” in the first stage of socialist society, and 
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“to each according to his needs” in the stage of fully developed 
communist society 

But in all the communities known to history between primi- 
tive communism and socialism, the means of production are not 
socially owned, but are held by individuals or groups, a minority 
of the community As a result, those who hold the means of 
production are able, by virtue of their position as owners, to 
appropnate the product And so it becomes possible for them 
to live on the fruits of the labour of others, ın other words, to 
exploit them Those who do not own means of production are 
compelled to work for the benefit of those who do 

How does such a state of affairs come about ? 

In the first place, the development of division of laboui 
breaks up the primitive system of communal production by a 
whole tribe and results in ownership of means of production 
gradually passing into the hands of particular individuals and 
groups With this comes the private appropriation of the pro- 
duct, for the product 1s appropriated by whoever owns the means 
of production As herds pass out of the common possession of 
the tribe mto the ownership of mdividual heads of families, as 
cultivated land ıs allotted to the use of single families, as handi- 
crafts appear, so the corresponding product ceases to~be a 
communal possession and 1s privately appropriated 


Further, with private property there begins also the trans- 
formation of the product 1nto a commodity—a process which 1s 
finally completed in capitalist society, when practically the whole 
product takes the form of commodities 


It 1s when products are exchanged for other products that 
we call them commodities , commodities are products produced 
for exchange with other products “The rise óf private property 
in herds and articles of luxury,” wrote Engels, “led.to exchange 
between individuals, to the transformation of products into 
commodities "5 For while m a communal mode of production 
men share out their product amongst themselves, thus carrying on 
a “mutual exchange of activities” but not an exchange of products, 
when private property develops the owner does not necessarilv 
require the product he has appropriated for himself but exchange 
it for other products 

And this has far reaching effects ‘When the producers no longer 
directly consumed their product themselves, but let 1t pass out of their 
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hands in the act of exchange, they lost control of ıt They no longer 
knew what became of ıt the possibility was there that one day it would 
be used against the producer to exploit and oppress him * 


As commodity exchange grows and, with it, the use of money, 
it acts as a powerful force in further breaking up all former 
communal modes of production, concentrating the ownership of 
property into the hands of some, while others are dispossessed 
The inevitable result of the growth of private property 1s the 
division of the community into “big” and “small” men, those with 
property and those without it, possessors and dispossessed 


In the second place, the division of labour, from which these 
results follow, 1s linked with a growth in the productivity of 
labour Where formerly the productive labour of a whole tribe 
could scareely produce enough to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments of all the producers, now labour produces a surplus 
Those who work can produce enough to satisfy theit own essential 
needs, and more besides — Hence there arises the possibility that 
those who own means of production shall appropriate to them- 
selves, without labour, the surplus from the labour of others 
And once this possibility has come into existence, it 1s soon 
taken advantage of 

The first result 1s slavery Once the producer can produce 
by his labour more than he himself consumes, ıt becomes worth 
while to capture and maintain slaves Thus there appear masters 
and slaves, the masters appropriating to themselves the whole 
product of the slaves' labour and allowing the slaves only as 
much as is necessary to keep them alive 


"Slavery ıs the first form of exploitation of man by man ' 
In slavery the master owns the means of production and owns 
the slave as well A second form of exploitation is the feudal, 
the exploitation of serfs by feudal proprietors Here the lord 
does not own the serf as the master owns the slave, but he owns 
the land, and the serf 1s tied to the land the serf 1s permitted to 
get his living from the land on condition that he renders upto the 
lord as his due the greater part of the produce A third form 
of exploitation ıs the capitalist, the exploitation of the wage- 
workers by the capitalists Here the workers are technically free, 
but are deprived of means of production and can make a living 
only by selling their labour-power to the capitalists The latter, 
as owners of the means of production, appropriate the product. 
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But whatever the form of exploitation, the essence of exploita- 
tion 1s always the same the producers produce a surplus over 
and above their own essential requirements, and this surplus is 
appropnated by non-producers by virtue of their ownership of 
some form of property 

"Ihe essential difference between the various economic forms of 
Society, between, for instance, a society based on slave labour and one 
based on wage labour, lies only in the mode in which this surplus labour 
IS m each case extracted from the actual producer, the labourer 7 


It 1s the development of production and the development of 
property that gives rise to exploitation Exploitation means that 
some people, a mmority of society, are by virtue of their owner- 
ship of property living without labour on the fruits of the labour 
of others, of the majority 

It follows that in every mode of production which involves 
the exploitation of man by man, the social product 1s so distribut- 
ed that the majority of people, the people who labour, are con- 
demned to toil for no more than the barest necessities of life 
Sometimes favourable circumstances arise when they can win 
more, but more often they get the barest minimum——and at 
times not even that On the other hand, a minority, the owners 
of means of production, the property owners, enjoy leisure and 
luxury Society 1s divided into rich and poor 


It further follows that 1f we are ever to do away with the 
extremes of poverty and wealth, then this can never be achieved 
by sunply callmg for a new mode of distribution of the social 
product Capitalist society, for example, cannot be reformed 
by simply decreemg a more equal distribution of products, as 1s 
visualised ın the reformist slogans of “a fair distribution of the 
proceeds of labour”, or “fair shares for all”, or, as the latest 
version goes, “equality of sacrifice” For the distribution of the 
means of consumption is based on the ownership of the means 
of production Tt is the latter which must be attacked 

"The so called conditions of distribution, wrote Marx correspond 
to and arise from historically defined and specially social forms of the 
process of production, and of conditions into. which. human beings enter 
in the process by which they reproduce their lives This historical charac 
ter of these conditions of distribution 1s the same as that of the conditions 
of production, one side of which they express Capitalist distribution 
differs from those forms of distribution which arise from other modes of 
production, and every mode of distribution disappears with the peculiar 
mode of production from which it arose and to which it belongs ° 
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Classes and Class Struggles 

With the development of social production beyond the 
primitive commune, the community 1s divided into groups occupy- 
ing different places 1n social production as a whole, with different 
relationships to the means of production and therefore different 
methods of acquiring their share of the product Such groups 
constitute the social classes, and their relations constitute the 
class relations or class structure of a given society 


The existence of classes 1s consequence of the division of 
labour ın social production From the division of labour follow 
forms of private property, and thence the division of society into 
classes “The various stages of development in the division of 
labour are just so many different forms of ownership, 1e the 
existing stage ın the division of labour determines also the rela- 
tions of individuals to one another with reference to the materials, 
instruments and products of labour "'? 


What constitutes and distinguishes classes 1s not primarily 
differences m income, differences in habits, or differences in 
mentality, but the places they -occupy in social production and the 
relations ın which they stand to the means of production, from 
which their differences in income, habits, mentahty and so on 
arise 

‘The fundamental feature that distinguishes classes,’ wrote Lenin, 
is the place they occupy in social production and consequently the 
Telation in which they stand to the means of production ’* 

Consequently Lenin gave the following definition of classes 

Classes are large groups of people which differ from each other 
by the place they occupy in a Historically definite system of social pro- 
duction, by their relation (ın most cases fixed and formulated in laws) 
to the means of production, by their role ın the social organisation of 
labour, and, consequently, by the dimensions of the social wealth that they 
obtain and their method of acquiring their share of it Classes are 
groups of people one of which may appropriate the labour of another, 
owing to the different places they occupy in the definite system of social 
economy ? 

And with classes there arise class antagonisms, class con- 
flicts 

Classes are antagonistic when the places they occupy ın the 
system of social production are such that one class obtaims and 
augments its share of social wealth only at the expense of another 
Thus the relations between exploiters and exploited are inevitably 
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antagonistic And so are the relations between one exploiting 
class and another when their methods of exploitation come into 
conflict Thus the relations between rising bourgeoisie and feudal 
lords, for example, were antagonistic, since the one could maintain 
and the other develop its method of exploitation only at the ex- 
pense of tha other 


Society based on exploitation is inevitably divided into anta- 
gonistic classes “These warring classes are always the product 
of the conditions of production and exchange, in a word, of the 
economic conditions of their time 22 Such a society is torn by 
class conflicts—between exploiters and exploited, and between 
rival exploiters 


For this reason “the history of all hitherto existing society 1S 
the history of class struggles ”13 


These class struggles are rooted ın conflicts of materjal inter- 
ests between the different classes—conflicting economic interests 
arising from the different places occupied by different classes in 
social production, their different relations to the means of pro- 
duction, their different methods of obtaining and augmenting 
their share of social wealth 


Not all class relations, however, are antagonistic The 
relations between non-exploiting classes do not contain grounds 
for conflict 


In the socialist society of the USSR, for example, where 
all exploitation of man by man has been abolished, there still 
remain two distinct classes between which friendly, non-antagoni- 
stc relations exist—the Soviet workers and peasants The dis- 
tinction between these two classes, like all class distinctions, 1s 
100ted in the different places they occupy in social production 
The Soviet workers are engaged in state enterprises socially owned 
by the whole’ society in the peison of the socialist state , the 
Soviet collective farm peasants, on the other hand, are engaged in 
group, co-operative enterprises—collective farms Consequently 
while the product of the workers’ social labour belongs to the 
whole of society and 1s disposed of by the whole of society, the 
product of the peasants’ social labour belongs to the co-operative, 
collective farm groupings, and 1s disposed of by them Thus 
the class distinction between Soviet workers and peasants arises 
from the difference of public and group property But neither 
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class exploits the other, neither acquires and augments its share 
of the social wealth at the expense of the other 


Types of Ecónomic System 

We have seen that the mode of production 1n society 1nvolves 
two factors—the forces of production, consisting of the mstru- 
ments of production and the people with their production-ex- 
perience ond skill , and the relations of porduction, or property 
relations The latter ın them totality constitute the economic 
structure of society According to the different forms of property 
prevailing, society 1s divided into classes 

The economic structure or economic system of society 1s 
described in its most general features in terms of the forms of 
property and class relationships Different economic systems 
are distinguished by different forms of property, by different 
classes and class relationships, by different relations of production 

The types of production relations, and therefore the types of 
economic system which have appeared in the course of history, 
are, 1n order 

1 Primitive communism, ın which the means of production 
are held in common and there exist neither classes nor 
exploitation 

2 Slavery, 1n which the master class owns both means of 
production and slaves Slavery involved the break-up of the 
former communal property, the passing of the means of produc- 
tion into the hands of a few proprietors and the enslavement of 
the producers 

3 Feudalism, 1n which the serf 1s tied to the land and renders 
tribute to the landowner The rise of the feudal system involved 
the freeing of slaves, the fall of the slaveowners, the rise of a new 
class of feudal landowners, the conversion of the producers 1nto 
serfs 

4 Capitalism, 1n which the capitalist owns the means of pro- 
duction and in which the worker, being entirely divorced from 
means‘ of production, 1s forced fo sell his labour power to the 
capitalist for wages The mse of the capitalist system involved 
abolition of the ties which bound the serf to the land, the fall of 
the feudal lords and the mse of the capitalists, the conversion of 


the producers into propertyless proletarians 
5 Socialism, m which the means of production are once again 
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socially owned, in which exploitation of man by man ıs abolished, 
and in which the whole of social production 1s planned for the 
benefit of society as a whole The rise of socialism involves the 
expropriation of the capitalists 

These types of economic system form a series in the sense 
that each anses from the previous system in the way we have 
Just 1ndicated, and in the sense that each arises at a higher level of 
development of the productive forces The series 1s an ascending 
series precisely because it represents a rising curve of productive 
powers lf socialism represents a higher level of economic deve- 
lopment than capitalism, this simply means that men's productive 
powers develop further under socialism than under capitalism 
For the same reason, capitalism 15 a higher system than feudalism, 
feudalism than slavery, and slavery than primitive communism 
There was no economy before primitive communism 
Primitive communism is the earliest and simplest economy, which 
takes shape when man and human society first emerge from the 
animal world The concept of development from lower to higher, 
in this context, carries no moral implications whatever—though 
the economic development does in fact serve as the basis for the 
moral and spiritual development of mankind 

To guard against misunderstandings, two further points of 
explanation must be added about the five types of economic 
system 

In the first place, when we distinguish primitive. commu- 
nism, slavery, feudalism, capitalism and socialism as types of 
production relations or of economic structure, this by no means 
implies that the actual economy of every human community 
exactly conforms to one or other of these types On the con- 
tiary, these systems are seldom or never to be met with in a ‘ pure” 
form 

This fact does not ın the least ınvalıdate the concepts of the 
different types of production relations Engels has pointed out, 
for instance, that no perfect example of a feudal system ever 
existed—but that does not mean that we cannot distinguish 
feudal relations of production as a well-defined type of relations 
distinct from, say, slave or capitalist relations. of production 14 


There 1s a clear-cut difference between the distinct types of 


production relations But in most historically constituted. com- 
munities the production relations do not in their totality conform 
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to a single type When we speak of slave society, feudal society 
or capitalist society, this means no more than that the slave, 
feudal or capitalist type of production relations predominate in 
the social economy, and have an overriding influence in the deve- 
lopment of the economy 

For example, there has never been a slave society in 
which the whole working population was enslaved Not 
only are there always many survivals of primitive commu- 
nism ın slave societies—and these persist mght through 
feudalism and even when capitalist relations are — being 
established—but there 1s always a large population of indepen- 
dent petty producers who remain freemen and are not enslaved, 
while at the same time a flourishing merchant class arises in slave 
society Pure feudalism exists no more than pure slavery And 
when it comes to the mse of capitalism, survivals of previous 
modes of production persist, and long before they have been 
eliminated as a result of the growth of capitalist relations, capital- 
ism itself ıs ripe for replacement by socialism Finally, when 
socialist relations are first established, capitalist relations still sur- 
vive for some time 1n some sectors of economy Only when all 
exploitation of man by man ın all its forms ıs finally eliminated, 
does a full, complete socialist economy at last come into being 

In the second place, while the types of economy form an 
ascending series, 1t does not follow that every single community 
must 1n its development pass completely through each stage before 
being able to move on to the next What ıs true of human society 
as a whole does not necessarily apply to each particular commu- 
nity Human society as a whole passes through the five stages 
we have listed, and the way is prepared for the appearance of a 
new system only as a result of the development of the previous 
system But the new system does not necessarily appear: first ın 
that place where the old one has been most strongly entrenched 
and most fully developed Indeed, in those communities where 
the old system has become most strongly entrenched it may be 
hardest to get md of it, so that the break-through of the new 
system 1s effected in the first place elsewhere As we know, 
this 1s what happened in the case of the first break-through of 
socialism, which was effected in Russia, “the weakest tink ın the 
chain of imperialism”, and not in the more advanced capitalist 


countries 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FUNDAMENTIAL LAWS OF SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The development of the forces of production, which arises from man S 
striving to master nature, 1s the root cause of all social development 

Relations of production arise in conformity with the forces of pro 
duction But as the forces of production develop, relations of produc 
ton which corresponded with the former character of the forces of 
production no longer correspond with their new character From serving 
to accelerate the development of the forces of production they come to 
retard ıt Then follows a period of social revolution, ın which. new 


production relations are established 

This development has been effected by class struggles At each stage 
a given class occupies the position of ruling, class, and exercises and 
maintains its rule by means of the state Social revolution involves the 


replacement of the rule of one class by that of another 

Hitherto every revolution has meant the rise to power of a new 
exploiting class, and progress has been achieved only by the imposition of 
new forms of exploitation on the masses of the people In the socialist 
revolution, when the working class takes power, all exploitation 1s finally 


abolished 


Development of Forces of Production 

We have defined the mode of production and the types of 
production relations—economic and class structures—through 
which production develops This development of production 1s 
the basis of the entire development of human society Our task 
is now to examine the causes of this economic development, the 
laws which regulate its transitions from one stage to another and 
the forces which effect the transition 

The forces of production change and develop So do the 
relations of production And with these changes, new classes 
arse and come to the fore These changes (1) ın the forces of 
production, (2) in the relations of production, and (3) 1n the 
class struggle, are connected together by definite laws ‘These 
laws are the fundamental laws of development of society, thanks 
to which there takes place a historical development from one 
mode of production to another 

First we shall consider the development of the forces of 


production 
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In the course of history, the instruments of production have 
been developed from crude stone tools up to modein 
machinery. This development was effected by people, who desi- 
gned and used the instruments of production Consequently 
the change and development of the instruments of production was 
accompanied by a change and development of people—of their 
production-experience, their labour skill, their ability to handle 
the 1nstruments of production 

This development of the forces of production, including the 
development of people as the most important of the forces of 
production, constitutes the root cause of the whole of social 
development 

From what does it anse ? 

It arises from men's constant striving to master nature It 
arises from the fundamental opposition between men and nature, 
which ıs present from the first moment when men begiñ to fashion 
tools and to co-operate 1n their use, 1e from the birth of mankind 

Man wrote Marx opposes himself to nature as one of her own 
forces setting 1n motion arms and legs head and hands, the natural forces 
of his body, ın order to appropriate nature's production in a form adapt 
ed to his own wants By thus acting on the external world and changing 


it, he at the same time changes his own nature He develops his slum 
bering powers and compels them to act in obedience to his sway ! 


Men, wanting to live better, strive to impiove their tech- 
nique, their tools and their skill—in other words, their produc- 
tive forces As a consequence, “the most mobile and revolution- 
ary element 1n production" is the productive forces ? 

Change and development of production never begins with 
changes in production relations, but always begins with develop- 
ment of productive forces It is only when new productive 
forces are ansing that men begin to feel the necessity for a change 
of production relations 

The improvement of productive forces is far from being a 
steady, continuous process throughout the history of society 
Far from it being the case that every generation always improves 
upon the productive forces mherıted from the previous 
generation, 1t has frequently happened that, having once acquired 
certam productive forces, people have made do with them for a 
very long time And then their production relations have also 
remained basieally the same for a very long time too 

Thus, for example, production remained at the level of the 
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stone age for thousands of years, and all those generations con- 
tinued to live the life of primitive communism Again, ın some 
societies methods of agriculture utilismg irngation. remained un- 
changed for thousands of years, and for all that time their pro- 
duction relations remained virtually unchanged But when, for 
whatever reason, new productive forces are acquired, then a 
piocess begins resulting eventually ın changes of production 
relations These new productive forces are developed within 
the existing production relations, but at a certain stage their deve- 
lopment leads to changes of production relations 

Very rapid development of productive forces is a feature of 
capitalist society ıt ıs brought about by the drive of the capital- 
ists for profit But it was not the case in modern history that 
first capitalist relations of production were introduced to supplant 
feudal relations, and only after that did development of productive 
forces begin On the contrary, this development began within 
the feudal system, and it was only afterwards that capitalist rela- 
tions of production supplanted the feudal relations A whole 
series of inventions during the Middle Ages (use of water power, 
printing, new methods of navigation, spinning wheels, clocks, 
mining methods, lathes, cast iron, etc ), provided the conditions 
for the development of capitalism 

Change and development of production, then, starts ‘with changes 
and development of the mstruments of production First the produc 
tive forces of society change and develop, and then, depending on these 
changes and in conformity with them mens relations of production, their 
economic relations change 

Consequently the productive forces are not only the most mobile 
and revolutionary element m production but are also the determining 
element in the development of production 

Whatever are the productive forces, such must be the relations of 
production ?? 

In carrying on production, people necessarily enter into 
definite relations of production And in the long run, these re- 
lations of production always come to correspond with the charac- 
ter of the productive forces 

Social relations are closely bound up with productive forces ' wrote 
Marx In acquiring new productive forces men change their mode of 
production and in changing their mode of produttion, in changing the 
way of earning their living they change all their social relations The 
hand mill gives you society with the feudal lord, the steam mill, society 
with the industrial capitalist ™* 
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Unplanned, Spontaneous Development 


An important feature of this development of productive forces 
and of corresponding production relations ıs that the rise of new 
productive forces and of corresponding relations of production 


has not happened as a result of any one's conscious plan or 
intention 


In general, ‘the rise of new productive forces and of the relations 
of production corresponding to them takes place, not as a result of 
the deliberate and conscious activity of man, but spontaneously, uncon- 
sciously, independent of the will of man '5 

In improving the productive forces, developing new tools 
and techniques, men have always sought some immediate advan- 
tage, but have been far from planning or intending the revolu- 
tionary social results which 1n fact follow from such development 
Yet such 1mprovements lead the way to great new developments 
of productive forces, which in turn necessitate corresponding 
changes 1n the relations of production 


For example, when manufacture first started, the manufac- 
turers who started it had no plan of creating gigantic new pro- 
ductive forces, they were simply seeking ther own immediate 
advantage To carry on manufacture they began to hire wage- 
labour, ın other words, to :mitiate capitalist relations of produc- 
tion They did not do this because they had an ambitious and 
far-seemg plan for building capitalism , they did it because that 


turned out to be the way in which manufacture could best be 
carried on 


In this way the development of new productive forces, namely, 
those brought into operation m manufacture, was never decided 
upon but happened spontaneously, independent of men's will, as 
a result of certam people seeking their own immediate advantage 
And similarly, the development of these productive forces led to 
the institution of new relations of production—once more, spon- 
taneously, by economic necessity and independent of men's will 

"In the social production which men carry on, wrote Marx, “they 
enter into definite relations that are indispensable and independent of 
their will, these relations of production correspond to a defimte stage of 
development of their material forces of production '* 

The relations of production mto which people enter in the 
course of their social production are "indispensable"— because 
they cannot carry on production without entering into definite 
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ielations of production , and also “independent of their will'— 
because they do not decide beforehand to mstitute certain definite 
relations of production, but enter into these relations quite ın- 
dependent of any such decision 

Hence first the development of productive forces and then 
the change of production relations 1s brought about by economic 
activities which develop spontaneously, independent of men's will, 
and not by any deliberate decision or plan This 1s a feature of 
social development nght up to the socialist revolution Only 
with the victory of the socialist revolution does 1t happen that 
production relations are changed as a result of deliberate decision 
and that thereafter the development of production 1s also regulated 


by a plan 


Changes of Relations of Production 

Changes of the relations of production depend on deve- 
lopment of the forces of production Such is the law of 
social development For it 1s a requirement of all social pro- 
duction that the relations which men entér into in carrying on 
production must be suitable to the type of production they are 
carrying on Hence it 1s a general law of economic development 
that the relations of production must necessarily conform with the 
character of the forces of production 

Why, then, does development of productive forces necessitate 
changes of production relations ? 

The relations of production—the property relations, forms of 
ownership of the means of production—which necessarily arise 
out of social production, cannot but have an influence upon the 
development of the productive forces They either accelerate 
or retard ıt 

As we have seen, people strive to develop their productive 
forces Hence there 1s a tendency for the productive forces to 
move forward—they are "the most mobile and revolutionary 
element ın production’ As for the production relations, on the 
other hand, once established they tend to remain fixed—the 
economic structure, the forms of property, the social system, 1s a 
conservative factor which resists change 

For this reason, the relation between production relations and 
productive forces 1s a contradictory one While productive forces 
tend to change, production relations tend to remain the same 
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Hence the same production relations which at one time help for- 
ward the development of productive forces, at a later time begin 
to hinder that development and act as a fetter on ıt When this 
happens, ıt is clear that instead of conformity between production 
relations and productive forces, there 1s a conflict between them 

For example, as we have just seen, «he development of manu- 
facture required the employment of wage-labour Only with 
capitalist production relations could the newly developing forces 
of production flounsh But the existing feudal relations, which 
tied the labourer to the land and to the service of his lord were 
a barnei to the development of the new productive forces 
Hence these relations, within. which production had once flouri- 
shed, now began to act as a retarding force A conflict arose 
between the existing production relations and new productive 
forces 

So long as relations of production which have come into 
being in conformity with the productive forces continue to accele- 
rate the development of the productive forces, the social system 
based on them continues to flounsh But the development of 
the productive forces eventually reaches a point where their 
development ıs not accelerated but retarded by the existing rela- 
tions of production And it is at that point that a change in the 
relations of production becomes necessary 

The forward development of the productive forces 1s the law 
of human history, which asserts itself despite all zigzags and 
setbacks Anything which opposes this irresistible development 
is bound, sooner or late1, to be swept away So when the rela- 
tions of production cease to accelerate but begin to retard the 
development of the productive forces, then the time is approach- 
ing when the social system based on them will fall 


Thus the communal system of primitive communism corres- 
ponded to a very primitive level of development of productive 
forces When men began to acquire the use of metals, when 
pasturage, tillage and handicrafts appeared, then common owner- 
Ship became a drag on the development of production and 
private property and the capture and exploitation of slaves 
appeared Primitive communism gave place to slave society 

The slave system began by accelerating the development of 
the productive forces But then the further development of the 
productive forces proved incompatible with the slave system 
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Slavery was replaced by feudalism, which was associated with 
further improvements in the smelting and working of iron, with 
the spread of the iron plough and the loom, with the further deve- 
lopment of agriculture and the appearance of manufactories along- 
side the handicraft workshops 

Later still, feudalism im its turn came to retard the deve- 
lopment of the productive forces Feudal ownership, feudal 
dues and restrictions hampered the further development of manu- 
facture, which demand a source of free labour and the ending of 
serfdom, and likewise the ending of feudal restrictions on trade 
Feudalism gave way to capitalism and capitalist relations of 
production 

Capitalism at first greatly accelerated the development of 
the forces of production But their further development ıs now 
being retarded and blocked by capitalism 

The fundamental feature of the increase of the forces of pro- 
duction brought about within capitalism ıs the socialisation of 
labour Petty, mdividual production has been replaced by the 
power of social labour, in which men combine and co-operate 
together in great productive enterprises using power-driven 
machinery Social labour is capable of immense achievements, 
miracles of construction for the welfare of all mankind But it 
IS fettered by the capitalist production relations, which compel 
production to serve private profit 

Social production 1s in contradiction with private capitalist 
appropriaton, and must needs break the fetters of the capitalist 
production relations When socialist relations are established, 
not only are the brakes taken off technical advance in all spheres 
of production, but the great productive forces of social labour 
are set free—people are their own masters and working foi 
themselves 

The general picture which emerges of social development 
from one system of production relations to another 1s, then, as 
follows 

First, relations of production arise in conformity with the 
development of the productive forces and act as forms of deve- 
lopment of the productive forces But the time comes when the 
further development of the productive forces comes into conflict 
with the existing relations of production From forms of deve- 
lopment of the social forces of production, these relations turn 
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into thew fetters Then comes the period of revolutionary 
change, when one type of production relations 1s replaced by 
another 

How, then, by what means, by what forces, are such changes 
brought about ? 


Class Struggle as the Motive Force of Social Change 


Society develops through a series of stages in each of which a 
definite type of property predominates This development ıs far 
from being a smooth, gradual process of evolution, working itself 
out through a series of small changes and adjustments, without 
conflict, without struggle, without the forcible overthrow of the old 
system by the new On the contrary, society has developed 
through a senes of revolutions And this development 1s effected 
by means of class struggle 

The new economic system 1s established thanks to the rise 
of new classes, which struggle for dominance in society, over- 
throw the old ruling class and establish a new ruling class and a 
new system of production relations 

As the forces of production develop, and as new relations of 
production are brought into being corresponding to the develop- 
ment of the forces of production, so do classes arise and develop 

In primitive communism there were no classes Classes, and 
in particular an exploiting class and an exploited class, first began 
to be formed as primitive communism was broken up as a result 
of the development of new forces of production and new relations 
of production The crystallisation of the new relations of pro- 
duction, that 1s, new forms of property, brought into being the 
class structure of slave society—slave-owners and slaves 

In slave society, the development of agriculture, of iron- 
working, etc, began to make use of free workers rather than 
slaves The slave estates began to decline, and at the same 
time constant slave revolts weakened the slave-owners still more 
In place of slavery, serfdom began to be introduced, and new 
classes arose, feudal lords and serfs The transition from slavery 
to feudalism was a long, gradual process, taking place through 
a series of political changes and civil wars, and complicat- 
ed by external invasions But as a result of these struggles, even- 
tually the feudal elements became paramount Slavery dıs- 
appeared and gave place to feudalism 7 
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Then, within feudalism, manufactories began to arise and 
with them new classes, the urban bourgeoisie and the wage-earn- 
ing class Conflicts of 1nterest began to arise between the bour- 
geoisie and the feudal owners, and at the same time peasant 
revolts against the feudal lords weakened the feudal system, and 
paved the way to the defeat of the feudal owners by the other 
classes of society, led by the bourgeoisie Feudalism disappear- 
ed and capitalism arose in its place Feudal lords and serfs 
disappeared, capitalists and wage-workers took their place 


Then came the struggle of the workers against the capitalists 
Society 1s now divided mto two great classes, capitalists and 
workers, exploiters and exploited The exploiters are faced with 
no rival exploiting class msing to challenge them, but the class 
struggle becomes directly and simply the struggle of the exploited 
against the exploiters Finally the workers defeat the capitalists 
and elhminate capitalist ownership Thereby they have done 
away with the last exploiting class and created the basis for a 
society free from all exploitation of man by man 

So throughout the whole course of historical change, the 
change in the predominant type of production relations—the 
change ın the economic basis of society—has come about as a 
result of class struggles These struggles 1n every case arose on 
the basis of the existing production relations and culminated in 
a class victory which led to the transformation of the production 
relations That 1s how the bringing of the production relations 
into conformity with the character of the developing productive 
forces has happened in every case 


The State and Revolution 

From the end of primitive communism up to the victory of 
socialism, society has always been divided into exploiters and 
exploited A minonty of exploiters has succeeded in living on 
the backs of the masses The exploiting class has put down the 
resistance of the exploited , and it has also defended its own 
mode of exploitation from the challenge of rival exploiting classes 
with a different mode of exploitation 


But how has it been possible for a mimority thus to preserve 


and exercise its domination over the majority ? 
It has been possible only because the minority possessed and 
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had control over a special organisation for coercing the rest of 
society That organisation ıs the state 

The state 1s not the whole society, but a special organisation 
within society, armed with power to repress and coerce, which 
serves the function of preserving and safeguarding the given social 
order Whatever the form of the state—whether it be an auto- 
cracy, a military dictatorship, a democracy, etc —its most essen- 
tial components consist of the means to exercise compulsion over 
the majority of society Such compulsion 1s exercised by means 
of special bodies of armed men—soldiers, police, etc It is 
enforced by physical means—by the possession of arms , by the 
possession of strong buildings, prisons, with locks and bars , by 
the possession of instruments to inflict pain and death The state 
must also have a machinery of administration, a corps of state 
Officials It also develops a legal system, with judges to interpret 
and admunister the law And it also develops means not only 
of coercing men physically but mentally, by various types of 1deo- 
logical and propaganda agencies 

Such a special organisation became necessary only when so- 
ciety was divided into antagonistic classes From that time on- 
wards the state became necessary as a special power within 
society, armed with authority and force sufficient to prevent the 
social antagonisms from disrupting and destroying society 

The state has not existed from all eternity, wrote Engels 
There have been societies which have managed without ıt which had no 
notion of the state or state power At a definite stage of economic deve 
lopment which necessarily involved the cleavage of society into classes, 
the state became a necessity because of this cleavage ? 

Further As the state arose from the need to keep class antagonisms 
in check, but also in the thick of the fight between the classes it 1s 
normally the state of the most powerful economically ruling class, which 
by its means becomes also the politically ruling class and so acquires 
new means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class The 


central link 1n civilised society 1s the state, which in all typical periods 1S 
without exception the state of the ruling class ° 


The state, wrote Lenin, 1s “an organ of class rule, an organ 
for the repression of one class by another "1? 

At each stage of social development, as we have seen, a 
particular type of production relations becomes predominant in 
the social economy, and the corresponding class assumes the 
dominant place in social production It can gain and maintain 
that place only in so far as it can enforce its own interests as 
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against those of the rest of society And it can enforce those 
interests only in so far as it can gain and maintain control over 
the state In every epoch, therefore, so long as society 1s divided 
inte antagonistic classes, a particular class holds the state power 
and thereby establishes itself as ruling class In slave society ıt 
is the slave-owners who hold this position, ın feudal society the 
feudal lords, 1n capitalist society the capitalists, and when capita- 
lism 1s overthrown the working class becomes the ruling class 

When the working class becomes the ruling class, then there 
is no longer the rule of the minority of exploiters over the major- 
ity of the exploited, but the rule of the majority over the minority 
The aim of working-class rule ıs to abolish all exploitation and 
thereby all class antagonisms When eventually all exploitation 
of man by man has been eliminated the world over, then the 
coercive powers of the state will no longer be needed and the 
state itself will finally disappear 

In the history of class struggles every ruling exploiting class 
has always defended to the last the existing relations of produc- 
tion, the existing property relations , for on the preservation of 
these has depended its wealth and influence and, indeed, its very 
existence as a class And it has been able to defend them 
because it has possessed state power No ruling exploiting class 
has ever voluntarily given up state power or, having lost power, 
has ever failed to struggle desperately and by every means avail- 
able to regain it; The overthrow of the existing relations of 
production can, therefore, only be accomplished by overthrowing 
the power of the ruling class 

Consequently all classes which stand in antagonism to the 
ruling class, and whose interests are bound up with the abolition 
of the existing relations of production, with the establishment of 
new relations of production and the further development of the 
productive forces, find themselves driven into struggle against the 
ruling class and eventually to rise against ıt and destroy its power 

“Every class struggle 1s a political struggle,” wrote Marx and 
Engels !! Just as, ın the last analysis, all political struggle ex- 
presses the struggle of classes, so the class struggle must always 
express itself in a struggle to influence state, 1e political affairs, 
and, ın revolutionary periods, ın a struggle for state power 

Decisive revolutionary changes in the economic structure of 
society are necessitated, and the way 1s prepared for them, by an 
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economic process which develops independently of men's will— 
by the growth of the productive forces and the consequent in- 
compatibility of the production relations with the new produc- 
tive forces But such changes are actually carried through as a 
result of political struggles For, whatever are the issues raised, 
and whatever forms the struggle takes, these are in the last analysis 
the ways m which men become conscious of the economic and 
class conflicts and fight them out 

Social revolution 1s, therefore, the transfer of state or political 
power from one class to another class “The question of power 
is the fundamental question of every revolution ?!? 

Revolution means the overthrow of the ruling class, which 
defends existing relations of production, and the con- 
quest of power by a class which 1s interested in establishing new 
relations of production 

Every revolution, therefore, makes forcible mroads into ex- 
isting property relations, and destroys one form of property in 
favour of another form of property 


‘The abolition of existing property relations 1s not at all a distinctive 
feature of communism,’ wrote Marx and Engels “All property relations 
in the past have continually been subject to historical change consequent 
upon the change in historical conditions The French Revolution, for 
example, abolished feudal property m favour of bourgeois property 
The distinguishing feature of communism 1s not the abolition of property 
generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property ™ 


Progress and Exploitation 


The great revolutionary changes of the past have seen the 
replacement of one exploiting class by another exploiting class— 
of the slave-owners by the feudalists, and of them in turn by the 
capitalists.—and thus the replacement of one system of exploitation 
by another system of exploitation 

In this process, the revolutionary energy of the exploited 
masses in their struggle against the exploiters has helped to des- 
troy one exploiting class—in order to replace it by another expio- 
iting class — Their struggle has served to break up the old system 
and to replace it by a new and higher system, but still a system of 
class exploitation 

Thus the struggle of the slaves agamst the slave-owners 
helped to break up the slave system—but to replace it by the 
feudal system And the struggle of the serfs against the feudal 
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lords helped to break up the feudal system—but to replace it by 
the capitalist system 

The whole human progress ıs rooted ın the increasing mas- 
tery of men over nature, in the increase of the social forces of 
production In advancing their mastery over nature, men not 
only obtam their material needs, but enlarge their ideas, perfect 
their knowledge, develop their various capacities 

But yet this progress has borne a contradictory character 
As man has mastered nature, so has man oppressed and exploited 
man The benefits of progress belonged at one pole of society, 
the toil and sweat at the other Each new stage of advance 

rought only new modes of exploitation , and with each step, 
more people were exploited 

Since civilisation ıs founded on the exploitation of, one class by 
another class its whole development proceeds in a constant contradiction 
Every step forward in production 1s at the same time a step backward in 
the position of the oppressed class—that is of the great majority 
Whatever benefits some necessarily injures the others, every fresh 
emancipation of one class 1s necessarily a new oppression tor another 
class * 

Thus every step of progress has been won at the expense of 
the working people The iirst great advances brought slavery ın 
their train, and could only be carned through By iners of slavery 
The birth and growth of modern industrfdavolvedthe wholesale 
ruin of small producers, the expropriation of imagses of pg | 
from the land, the plunder of colonies, enormous increas T 
exploitation UR 

The rise of modern industry, however, has increwset ,the 
powers of production to an extent unknown before The pdwer 
now exists, and for the first time, to produce plenty for everyone, 
without anyone wearing himself out with manual labour In thé i 
past the forces of production were so limited that ıt was ımposst- 
ble to create conditions of leisure for any but a privileged minority 
of society But this ıs no longer the case today 

For just this reason it 1s only now that the working people 
have arrived at a position when they themselves can rule and 
can take over the general management and direction of society 
The slaves and serfs ın the past could revolt time and again 
against their rulers, but were not themselves capable of taking 
command over production They always had to look to someone 
else to manage social affairs For the very character of the pro- 
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ductive system meant that they were necessarily engrossed in 
labour, and so had to look to some privileged and educated 
minonty to carry out the work of government 

We saw earler that the division. of society into exploiting 
and exploited classes was a result of the division of labour Ana 
the division into rulers and ruled was a further consequence 
With the development of production, a number ot tunctions con- 
cerned with safeguarding the general interests of the community 
necessarily became the province ot a special group of the 
community "This independence of social functions in relation 
to society increased with time," wrote Engels, “until ıt developed 
into domination over society "15 

Consequently, the majonty of the people were relegated 
to the position where they were wholly occupied with toil, 
and the general functions of social guidance and manage- 
ment were assumed by a master class E 


“Alongside the great majority exclusively absorbed ın labour, there 
developed a class freed from direct productive labour, which managed 
the general business of society the direction of labour, the affairs of 
state, Justice, science art and so forth It ıs therefore the law of the 
division of labour which lies at the root of the division into classes’ ° 

And consequently, so long as the working population was so much 
o.cupied in their necessary iabour that they had no time left for looking 
after the common affairs of society—the direction of labour affairs of 
state, legal matters art, science, etc —so long was it necessary that there 
should exist a special class, freed from actual labour to manage these 
affairs And then this class “never failed to impose a greater and 
greater burden of labour, for their own advantage, on the working masses 

Only the immense increase of the productive forces attained through 
large scale industry, Engels concluded, makes it possible to limit the 
labour time of each individual member to such an extent that all have 
enough free time left to take part in the general—both theoretical and 
practical—affairs of society It ıs only now, therefore, that any ruling 
and exploiting class has become superfluous ” 


By the beginning of thé present century capitalism had deve- 
loped to the stage of imperialism, when a, few giant monopolies 
divided up the entire world among themselves All the peoples 
~were subject to them There was an enormous accession of 
wealth and power into a few hands Never before was the con- 
trast between the wealth and power of the few and the poverty 
and subjection of the many so glaring, nor had it existed on such 
a world-wide scale But this was also the time for the people 
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themselves at last to take over The epoch of imperialism 1s the 
epoch of the socialist revolution—a revolution of an altogether 
new kind, which abolishes exploitation and lays the foundations 
of a society without class antagonisms 

By creating the socialised production of modern large-scale 
industry, capitalism has created conditions in which foi the first 
time there exists the possibility of securing for all members of 
society not only continually improving material standards but also 
the completely unrestricted development of all their faculties 
And ıt has created in the working class an exploited class which, 
by its very position as the product of large-scale industry, 1s fully 
capable of taking over the management and guidance of society 
The very advance of industry creates the conditions in which the 
working class not only grows in numbers and organisation, but 


trains itself for the task of taking command of production 

Thus we can conclude the history of class struggles forms a series 
of evolutions in which, nowadays a stage has been reached where the 
exploited and oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain its emanci 
pation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the bourgeoisie— 
without at the same time, and once and for all, emancipating society at 
large from all exploitation, oppression class distinction and class 
struggle ? 


The Socialist Revolution 

The principal conclusion of the materialist theory of the laws 
of social development 1s, then, that of the historical necessity of 
the socialist revolution And the matenalist conception of his- 
tory reveals on what forces socialism must rely, and how its victory 
can be won 

The socialist revolution differs in kind from every previous 
revolutionary change in human society 

In every revolution the economic structure of society 1s trans- 
formed Every previous transformation had meant the birth and 
consolidation of a new system of exploitation The socialist 
revolution, on the other hand, once and for all ends all exploitation 
of man by man 

In every revolution a new class comes to power, as ruling 
class In every previous revolution power was transferred into 
the hands of an exploiting class, a tiny minority of society In | 
the socialist revolution, on the other hand, power passes into the 
hands of the working class, at the head of all the working people, 
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1€ into the hands of the vast majority And this power is used, 
not to uphold the privileges of an exploiting class, but to destroy 
all such privileges and to end all class antagonisms 

Every revolution, since class society began, has been an act 
of liveration, in as much as it has achieved the emancipation of 
society from some form of class oppression To this extent, every 
revolution has had a popular character But ın every previous 
revolution one form of oppression has been thrown off only to be 
replaced by another The energy of the masses has been devoted 
to the task of destroying the oppression of the old system As 
to the new system which replaced the old, 1t has been built under 
the direction of new exploiters, who have invariably made it their 
business to impose new forms of oppression on the people In 
the socialist revolution, on the other hand, the people not only 
destroy the old system, they are themselves the builders of the 
new 

When socialism wins, no class, no nation, no people 1s held 
down in order to be exploited by another The function of 
coercion and repression which is exercised in the socialist revo 
lution ıs turned against the minority of exploiters, to prevent the 
defeated exploiting class within the country from staging a come- 
back, and to prevent sabotage and attacks from capitalist powers 
outside In proportion as the last vestiges of class antagonisms 
disappear within the country, the coercive powers of the socialist 
state are directed to external rather than internal affairs “Now 
the main task of our state inside tne country 1s the work of 
peaceful economic organisation. and cultural e 
Staun, after antagonistic classes had already disappeared in the 
Soviet Union "As for our army, punitive organs and intelligence 
service, their edge 1s no longer turned to the Inside of the country 
but to the outside, against external enemies "19 

Finally, when (and, of course, only when) 
abolished ın all countries and no threat remains f 
of exploiters anywhere—when socialism has wo 
world—then all vestiges of coercion and re 
disappear As Engels expressed it, the state, as 
of coercion, finally “withers away” Naturally, 
mg and administrative machinery will remain on a large scale 
Production will be planned, health, education and other 
services will be orgamsed But there will be no repression 


ducation,” wrote 


exploitation ıs 
rom any group 
n all ove: the 
Pression finally 
a special organ 
centralised plann- 
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or coercion, therefore no "state", as a special repressive and 
coercive organisation within society “The government of per- 
sons 1s replaced by the administration of things and the direction 
of the process of production ”?? 

The condition of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
must be the conquest of power by the working class— 1n other 
words, the ending of capitalist-class rule and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 

In order that the working people may build socialism, in 
order that capitalist property may be abolished in favour of 
socialist property, the capitalist state must be replaced by a 
socialist state 

Led by the working class, and with power ın their own hands, 
the task of the working people 1s then to abolish capitalist property 
in the means of production, suppress the resistance of the defeated 
capitalist class, organise planned production for the benefit of 
society as a whole, and finally abolish all exploitation of man by 
man 

Summing up the principal lessons of historical materialism 
Marx wrote 

No ciedit 1s due to me for discovering the existence of classes in 
modern society nor yet the struggle between them Long before me 
bourgeois historians had described the historical development of this 
struggle of the classes and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy 
of the classes What I did new was to prove 

(1) that the existence of classes 1s only bound up with particular 
historical phases in the development of production 


(2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat 


(3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to 
the abolition of all classes and to a classless society ™ 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ECONOMIC LAWS AND THEIR 
UTILISATION 


The fundamental laws of development of society are economic laws 
lhey are objective laws which operate independently of mens will, and 
include both the specific laws peculiar to each particular social-economic 
formation and the general laws common to all formations 

People in society utilise economic laws for bringing about social 
changes (1) This utilisation of economic laws ıs in class society always 
determined by class interests (2) The progressive class utilises economic 
laws to carry society forward to a higher stage of development, while the 
reactionary classes resist (3) With the working-class struggle for social 
ism economic laws are utilised no longer in the exclusive interests of one 
class but in the interests of the majority of society (4) While in the 
past the utilisation of economic laws has proceeded without scientific know 
ledge of such laws, the struggle for socialism 1s guided by scientific know 
ledge (5) When socialism ıs established, then econorric laws are utilised 
with full understanding to undertake the planned regulation of production 
ın accordance with the needs both of society as a whole and of each 
individual 


What are Economic Laws ? 

We have seen that the fundamental laws of change and deve 
lopment in society are economic laws Before proceeding further, 
we shall, in this*chapter, consider some questions as to the nature 
of economic laws and the possibilities of their utilisation for vari- 
ous purposes by men in society 

The exact science which investigates the laws of economic 
development 1s political economy 

Political economy’ wrote Stalin, *investigates the laws of develop 
ment of mens relations of production ' Its province includes “(a) 
the forms of ownership of the means of production , (b) the status of the 
various social groups in production and their inter-relations that follow 
from these forms or what Marx calls ‘mutual exchange of their activities’ , 
(c) the forms of distribution of products, which are entirely determined 
by them '* 

Hence the laws of economic development are the laws which 
regulate the development of forms of ownership of means of pro- 
duction, of classes and class relations, and of forms of distribution 


of produets 
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In considering economic laws it 1s necessary to consider not 
only the laws whith operate within a given system of economy, 
but also the laws which determine the development of economy 
from one Stage to another For economic systems change, apnd 
one gives place to another 

Each system of economy, each social-economic formation, 
which arises in the course of social evolution—the slave system, 
the feudal system, the capitalist system, the socialist system—has 
its own specific laws of economic development, which operate 
only during the hfetime of that particular system These laws 
follow from the objectively existing conditions of material life of 
society But they are not permanent but temporary, transient 
laws 

Such economic laws regulate not only the working ot eco 
nomic systems ın a given stage of their development, but also their 
development through a senes of stages Thus capitalism, for in- 
stance, develops from manufacture to machine industry, and from 
free competition to monopoly this ıs a consequence of economic 
laws and is itself a law of capitalist economic. development 
But economic laws also regulate the eventual replacement of one 
system by another Thus if we consider the course of economic 
development 1n Europe over the period of the last two thousand 
years, we find a development through slave, feudal and capitalist 
economy to socialism, and this whole development has been 
regulated by economic laws 

There are very general and very fundamental economic laws 
which operate throughout the whole course of evolution of so- 
ciety, asserting themselves throughout all its stages and determin- 
ing the transition from one stage to the next 

Such 1s the law that the relations of production must neces- 
sarily conform with the character of the productive forces This 
law always asserts itself, with the result that any economic system 
which has ceased to conform with the character of new forces 
of production becomes obsolescent and falls Into crisis and 1s 
eventually replaced by a new system which does conform with 
the character of the forces of production 

Consequently, different social-economic formations are 
"divided from one another by their own specific laws, but also 
connected with one another by the economic laws common to all 
formations ”? 
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The scientific understanding of social development requires, 
therefore, that we shall understand the specific laws of a given 
social-economic formation, such as capitalism, which in the last 
analysis explain the peculiarities of the social development during 
a particular period , and shall also understand the general laws 
operating throughout the whole course of economic development 
of society, which in the last analysis not only explain overall 
features of social development 1n each particular period but also 
explain the transition from one social-economic formation to 
another 


Objective Character of Economic Laws 
“The laws of economic development," wrote Stalin, = 

are objective laws, reflecting processes of economic development 
which take place independently of the will of man"? They 
are objective laws, regulating the mutual relations of people ın 
their economic activity with the same objective necessity as natural 
laws regulate the relationship of things ın nature 

When, therefore, we speak of "laws of economic develop 
ment" operating 1n society it should be evident that we are re 
ferring to something altogether different from the “laws 
by rulers and governing bodies The latter are expressions of 
the will of men , the former are independent of the will of men 
The latter are enforced, or attempted to be enforced, by govern- 
ments , the former assert themselves independently of, and even 
pi spite of, what people or governments may desire or decide to 

o 

For example, suppose that the government of a capıtalıst 
country enacted a law, as was at one tıme proposed, to grant 
“social credits” to all the citizens sufficient to enable them to 
purchase all their needs The “social credits” could be issued, 
but would the purpose of the “law”? be fulfilled? It would 
certamly not be fulfilled, because 1t would violate objective laws 
of capitalist economy, which would continue to assert them- 
selves and lead to the collapse of the “law” enacted by the govern- 
ment Unlike laws enacted by governments, such objective laws 
have force mdependent of men's will 

Agam, suppose that the government of a socialist country 
enacted a “Five-Year Plan law" decreemg a vast increase of 
production, but without taking 1nto account the existing economic 


? enacted 
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resources of the country, 1ts existing sources of raw material and 
of investments Would such a “law” be effective? It certainly 
would not, for 1t would violate objective laws regulating the deve- 
lopment of socialist economy These laws would continue to 
assert themselves and lead to the collapse of any "law" or any 
"plan" which violated. them 


Such examples show what, indeed, ıs perfectly familiar in 
experience, that economic laws assert themselves with objective 
necessity independent of the will of men If you hold a bank- 
note 1n the air and let it go, ıt will flutter down under the influence 
of the law of gravity If the government prints millions of addi- 
tional bank-notes, they will lose their value, under the influence of 
economic laws And just as the economic system are bound to 
assert themselves, so also, in the long run, are the laws which 
determine the passing away of a given system and the transition 
to a higher stage of economic development 


Ihe Utilisation of Economic Laws 


The fact that events are regulated by laws which operate 
independently of men's will does not mean that men, by then 
voluntary actions, cannot make use of such laws for furthering 
their own purposes On the contrary, people can do this and 
are always doing ıt We cannot abolish such laws or change 
them, but we certainly can and do utilise them 


Everyone knows, for example, that if the forces of nature 
operate 1n accordance with objective laws which we can neither 
abolish nor change, this does not mean that we cannot utilise 
natural forces and natural laws for human ends On the con- 
trary, we can do this and are always doing it 


And similarly, people utilise the laws of their own social orga- 
nisation, economic laws They utilise these laws for the purpose 
of bringing about social changes ım accordance with their interests 
Indeed, if such laws exist, then 1t 1s obvious that no social changes 
can be effected except by their utilisation—yjust as, 1f natural laws 
exist, then we cannot change nature except by the utilisation of 
natural laws for that purpose Those whose actions brought 
about the social changes must in every case have utilised eco- 
nomic laws in so doing It is not something abstract, an economic 
law, which brings about social changes ıt ıs people, by therr 
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associated actions, who bring about social changes, 1n accordance 
with economic laws and by utilising economic laws 

This utilisation of economic laws raises a number of problems 
and is subject to a number of conditions 

(1) The utilisation of economic laws by people in society 
is itself always determined by economic interests In society 
divided into hostile class, the varying utilisation of economic laws 
always takes place in accordance with varying class interests 
“The utilisation of economic laws in class society always and 
everywhere has a class background to rt "* 

Thus when the bourgeoisie headed the movement of the 
people to overthrow feudal rule, and replaced feudal property by 
capitalist property and serfdom by wage-slavery, they took the 
fullest advantage of economic laws for the furtherance of their 
own class mterests They utilised these laws In particular, 
they utilised to the full the fact that the development of produc- 
tion required capitalist rather than feudal fornís of property 

Similarly, when the workers rise against capitalism, they also 
take the fullest advantage of economic laws and utilise these laws 
They utilise to the full the fact that now the further development 
of production requires that the means of production be turned 
into public property and that capitalist ownership has involved 
the capitalists in numerous difficulties 

In general, in class society economic laws are utilised by 
definite classes ın furtherance of definite class interests They 
are utilised by one class against another class 


And so it also follows that the possibility of utilisng economic 
laws ıs limited, so fai as a particular class ıs concerned, by the 
objective conditions of economic development How far and in 
what way a particular class ‘tan utilise economic laws 1n its own 
intérests depends upon the given economic conditions , the same 
class which at one time could take the fullest advantage of the 
operation of economic laws in order to press forward its own 
interests, at a later time loses this possibility and finds that the 
advantage belongs to a different class 

(2) In the long run, people's utilisation of economic laws has 
always served the purpose of the material progress of society and 
of advancing society to a higher stage of developmept But in 
class society this has never been effected smoothly and by general 
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agreement, but only by means of class struggle and by overcom- 
ing the resistance of *he reactionary classes 

In class society there has always been a progressive class 
which has led the way in the utilisation of economic laws to 
advance the material progress of society, while other, reactionary, 
classes have always resisted it This has been because the 
material class interests of the one class were served by such 
utilisation of economic laws, while the material class interests of 
the other classes were preserved only in proportion as they 
succeeded in resisting it 

For example, at one time the bourgeoisie led the way in the 
utilisation of economic laws for advancing the material progress 
of society, while the feudal elements strove to prevent this , they 
strove to resist the utilisation of economic laws against themselves, 
and to circumvent the consequences harmful to their own ın- 
terests Now it is the bourgeoisie themselves who resist the 
utilisation of economic laws to carry society forward to a new 
stage 

Of course, it 1s quite possible for one class to resist the 
utilisation of economic laws by another class What they can- 
not do is to prevent the operation of economic laws 

Thus the capitalist class today resists the coming about of 
the transition from capitalism to socialism But they cannot 
prevent the law that the relations of production must correspond 
to the character of the forces of production from continuing to 
operate So long as capitalism lasts, the contradiction between 
social production and private, capitalist appropriation must con- 
tinue to give rise to its inevitable consequences , and whatever 
the capitalists do, they cannot prevent the recurring crises of the 
capitalist system All they can do is to try to throw the burden of 
the crises on to the backs of the working people—but this only 
makes the crises more severe Thus their efforts to resist the 
constructive utilisation of economic laws only means that these 
laws contmue to operate with destructive effects 


In this way we see that economic laws operate in favour of 
one class and against another class For this reason we can be 
sure that 1n the end the working class will be victorious since it 
is the progressive class ın capitalist society ın whose favour eco- 
nomic laws are operating—“history 1s on our side", as 1t 1s some- 
times expressed But its victory may be postponed owing to its 
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disunity or mistaken policies, and owing to the strength of the 
capitalist resistance 
(3) While the utilisation of economic laws 1s always deter- 
mined by class interests, their utilisation by the working class in 
its struggle for socialism nevertheless gives the whole process a 
new character 
The difference in this matte: between the proletariat and other 
classes which at any time in the course of history revolutionised the re 
lations of production, wrote Stalin, consists in the fact that the class 
interests of the proletariat merge with the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of society, because the proletarian revolution implies the aboli 
tion not of one or other form of exploitation, but of all exploitation, 
while the revolutions of other classes, which abolished only one or other 
form of exploitation, were confined within the limits of their narrow 
class interests, which conflicted with the interests of the majority of 


society 

With the working class and its struggle for socialism, it 1s no 
longer a case of utilising economic laws in the exclusive interests 
of a class which seeks to establish itself 1n a position where it 
can exploit the rest of society, but of utilising economic laws for 
ending all exploitation and satisfying the needs of all the people 
For to realise the interest of the working class by ending capr- 
talist exploitation means the ending of all exploitation, the aboli- 
tion of class antagonisms and the institution. of a social order, 
socialism, ın which social production ıs carried on for the common 
benefit of all 

When socialism is established, then the whole economic life 
of society 1s eventually brought under conscious, planned control 
to satisfy people’s needs Economic laws continue to operate , 
and if the builders of socialism fail to recognise this fact and 
begin to violate the economic laws of socialism, then the only 
result can be that their plans will fail But it ıs then no longer a 
matter of the utilisation of economic laws to serve a particular 
interest, but of their utilisation for the common interest of the 
whole of society—since antagonistic classes and conflicting 1n- 
terests have been ‘finally done away with 

(4) When people utilise economic laws to advance their ex- 
clusive class interests, tnis does not mean that they must first 
possess exact, scientific knowledge of those laws People could 
use fire to cook their food while they still possessed very little 
knowledge of the laws of physics, and could give only fantastic 
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and mythological accounts of such phenomena as fire It ıs the 
same with economic laws When an exploiting class—the bour- 
geoisie, for example—utilised economic laws to wrest domina 
tion of society from a rival exploiting class, they were far from 
possessing exact, scientific knowledge of the laws of the economic 
processes which they set in motion They understood these prò 
cesses only from the point of view of their own narrow class 
interests, which meant that they entertamed many illusions about 
them 

There 1s, m fact, a great difference between blindly taking 
advantage of economic laws and so utilismg them, and utilising 
them with full understanding The latter condition only begins 
to be realised ın the case of the utilisation of economic laws not 
for a narrow class interest but in the interest of the overwhelming 
majority of society It only begins to be realised today, in the 
conditions of the working-class struggle for socialism 

Similarly, there ıs a difference between men utilising certain 
laws of their social organisation ın pursuit of a class interest, and 
their being the real masters of their social organisation To be 
the real masters of their social organisation they must, first, 
possess full understanding of its laws, and second, have established 
such social control over all the sectors of economy that they 
can utilise its laws 1n accordance with a social plan These con- 
ditions are only realised when society advances to the stage of 
socialism 

(5) When people have at last become the real masters of 
their social organisation, then a position ıs reached ın which the 
operation of economic laws, far from limiting or restricting their 
social action, frustrating their aims and purposes and leading to 
unintended consequences, becomes the condition for unrestricted 
social action to satisfy the material and cultural needs of the 
whole of society For then people are able to know and un 
derstand these laws and to utilise them 1n a planned way for the 
benefit of each and all 


‘The forces operating ın society work exactly like the forces operating 
in nature  blindly, violently, destructively, so long as we do not under 
stand them and fail to take them into account, wrote Engels But when 
once we have come to know them and understand how they work 
their direction and their effects, the gradual subjection of them to our will 
and the use of them for the attaanment of our aims depend entirely upon 
ourselves 
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"This is especially true of the mighty productive forces of the present 
day," he continued. "So long as we obstinately refuse to understánd their 
nature and their character—and the capitalist mode. of production and its 
defenders set themselves against any such attempt—these forces operate 
in spite of us, against us, dominate us.. .. . But once their nature is 
grasped, in the hands of the producers working in association they can be 
transformed from demoniac masters into willing servants.... 

"Such treatment of today's productive forces in accordance with their 
nature, now become known at last, opens the way to the replacement of 
the anarchy of social production by a socially planned regulation of pro- 
duction in accordance with the needs both of society as a whole and 
of each individual.” - l 


We can conclude that in accordance with their economic 


interests people can and do utilise economic laws for their own 


purposes. In all great periods of social change there has been 
a progressive class which was able, because of its economic posi- 
tion and in pursuit of its own material interests, to utilise economic 
laws to revolutionise the social economy and carry it to a higher 
stage. And finally, in the working-class struggle for socialism, 
and with the. victory of socialism, people are able to know and 


understand the laws of their own social organisation and to utilise _ 
them with full consciousness to satisfy the requirements of the | 


whole of society. 


> 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE SOCIAL SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


Views and institutions play an active role in social development as. 
means whereby the given ‘social-economic basis is developed and con- 
solidated. They do not come into being and develop independently, but 
as a superstructure which arises on the basis of the given relations of 
production. | | 

Hence in society there is always a basis and a superstructure. The 
economic structure is the basis, while the superstructure consists of the: 
views and institutions of society. The development of the basis is regulat- 
ed by objective laws independent of the will of man, and the superstruc- 
ture, created by men’s conscious activities, is a product of the basis and 
changes when ihe basis changes. Each basis has its corresponding super- 


structure. 
Marxism requires, however, that the superstructure Shall not be 


deduced directly from its basis, but that we shall in every case study the 
development of a particular superstructure in detail, taking into account 
its interaction with its basis and the detailed historical determination of 
the form taken by its various elements. 


The Views and Institutions of Society | 

The materialist conception of history, Wrote Engels, "seeks the 
ultimate cause and great moving power of all important historical 
events in the economic development of society, in the changes in the mode ` 
of. production and exchange, in the consequent division of society into. 
distinct classes, and in the struggle of these classes against one another."! 

The fundamental law of social change is the law which 
governs the changes in the mode of prodáüction. By this 
law the relations of production must necessari conform 
to the character of the forces of production. Through the opera- 
tion of this law the growth of the forces of production comes into 
conflict with the existing relations. of production, leading 
to social revolution, to the fall of the old system of relations of 
production and the creation of a new system, to the overthrow of 
the old ruling class and the coming to power of a new class. 

But *in considering such transformations," wrote Marx, "a distinc- 
tion should always be made between the material transformation’ of the 
economic conditions of production, which can be determined’ with the pre- 
cision of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic and 
philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men become conscious 
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of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not 
based on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period 
of transformation by its own consciousness; on the contrary, this con- 
sciousness must be explained rather from the contradictions of material 
life, from the existing conflict between the social forces of production 
and the relations of production.” 

For instance, at the close of the Middle Ages many people 
were prepared to die for the sake of the new Protestant religion, 
and fierce religious conflicts and wars took place. But were they 
really fighting only for their ideas ? Out of the religious war arose 
new states and ultimately the establishment and consolidation of 
capitalist society. The urge to new ideas arose as a result of the 
formation of new relations of production and new classes, and 
people became conscious of conflicts based on economic con- 
tradictions as conflicts of new ideas and ideals against old ones. 

Again, in Britain the new bourgeoisie at the time of the 
civil war fought for the sovereignty of.parliament against the 
king. They fought for the establishment of parliamentary in- 
stitutions and parliamentary government against royalist institu- 
tions. The civil war was fought as a war for parliament against 
royalty, and likewise as a war of-puritans against churchmen. 
But the real content of the war was a fight of the bourgeoisie 
for power. The bourgeoisie controlled parliament, it was 
their institution, used by them in the fight against royalty. 
And when they did establish parliamentary government, it led to 

the creation of conditions for the unfettered development, of manu- 
facture and commerce. 


In general, the struggles about the ideas and institutions of .- 


society are struggles through which people become conscious of 
their economic conflicts and fight them out—through which people 
on the one hand defend and on the other hand strive to end q 
givén system "of production relations. Such conflicts ultimately 


arise from contradictions between the social forces of production 


and the relations of production, which necessitate :the develop- 
ment of new relations of production. But it is through struggles 
about institutions and ideas that the conflictsare fought out and 
economic development effected. 

Hence in considering the development of society we have not 
only to consider the basic development of the mode of production 
and the economic conflicts which in the last analysis determine 
this development. We have also to consider the way in which 

14 l 
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people, in their conscious social activity, "become conscious of 
this conflict and fight it out". We have to consider, in short, the 
development of the views and institutions of society. For it is 
through the development of social ideas and views, and of institu- 
tions corresponding to their views, that people carry on their social 
life and. fight. out the conflicts arising from it. 

In considering the views and institutions of society, then, we 
must be guided by two main facts. 


. (1) Views and institutions play an active role in social deve- 
lopment. They often appear to those who hold the views and 
direct the institutions as though they were an end in themselves— 
as though the social purpose of developing various views were 
simply to instruct people as to the truth, and as though the social 
purpose of developing various institutions were simply to make 
people lead a good and moral Jife. But whatever people may 
think about their views and institutions, we must pay attention to 
What those views and institutions actually do, what social role 
they actually fulfil. "Then we shall discover that views and in- 
stitutions play an active role in society, as means whereby a given 
social-economic formation is developed and consolidated or, 


alternatively, whereby it is overthrown and supplanted by another, - 


as means whereby definite classes give expression to and realise 
their social aims, and whéreby the class struggle is fought out. 

Consequently views and institutions are always developed 
corresponding to the active social role which in different periods 
they are required to fulfil ; and new views and institutions arise 
in opposition to old ones, corre ponding to the development of the 
class struggle. ! i 

(2) Views and institutions, therefore, do not come into being 
and develop independently of the economic life of society. 
They are not created by the arbitrary actions of "great men", 
though the personalities of great men may influence them. They 
are not to be explained as expressions of “national character", 
though national character may modify them. They are not pro- 


ducts of purely spiritual processes going on in men's minds. . 
On the contrary, the basis of views and. institutions—of laws 


and forfns of government, of men's entire ideological and spiritual 
activity—lies in the conditions of material life of society in the 
sphere of economic relations, in the sphere of class interests and 
class struggles. | 
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The development of views and institutions, therefore, is in the 
. last analysis determined by the development of the mode of pro- 
duction. And they play an active role in serving to shape and 
consolidate the economic basis of society, and also in the struggle 
to do away with old economic conditions and create new ones. 


Social Being and Social Consciousness 


We have seen that men enter into relations of production 
independent of their will. The different economic formations 
of society take shape according to regular laws which operate 
with objective necessity independent of the will of man, and 
similarly the mutual exchange of activities within the eco- 
nomic system is regulated by objective laws operating independent . 
of the will of man. 


For this reason, the whole basic economic development of 
" society can, as Marx said, “be determined with the precision of 
natural science". - | 

According to idealist conceptions of history, as opposed to the 
materialist conception, the primary, determining factor in socíal 
development is to be found in the views and institutions of society. 
According to the idealists, first men develop certain views, then 
they create institutions corresponding to those views, and on that 
basis they carry on their economic life: In this way they place 


 .things exactly upside down. They put everything on its head. 


| For instead of the views and institutions of society developing 
onthe basis of the material life of society, they say that material 
life develops on the basis of views and institutions. 


So long as “ideological forms" are regarded as being the 
determining element in the development of society it is impossi- 
ble to obtain: any scientific picture of social development, that is, 
of its devélopment according to regular laws. For if the chang- 
_ ing ideas and motives operating in social life are considered by 
themselves, as an independent sphere, then it is impossible to 
discover regular laws governing their development. In fhat case, 
as a certain eminent English historian has put it, "theré gan be 
only one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognise 
in the development of human destinies. the play of the conün- 
gent and the unforeseen”.? : In other words, the very possibility 
of a scientific: treatment of social phenomena, of a science of 
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Society, is ruled out. It is only when we turn to the economic 
basis that we come to the sphere of operation of regular laws 
` independent of the will of man. And having made that discovery, 
we can then also discover the hidden Jaws which operate in the 
apparently unregulated development of the superstructure. 


“Marx...was the first to put sociology on a scientific footing,” 


wrote Lenin, “by establishing the concept of the economic formation of 
society as the sum ‘total of relations of production, and by establishing 
the fact.that the development of 


these formations is a process of natural 
history."* | 


Nevertheless, people do have 
sciously. ' And the views and 


Pointed out that there are “ideological social 


Well as “material: social relations", which “take 
gh men's consciousness." 5 


association and take s 
ness ; and on the othe 
which take shape in 


hape independently of people's conscious- 
r hand, social consciousness itsełf, the views 


^ 


men's minds, arid the institutions which they 


"Men are the producers of their conceptions, ideas, etc. — real active 
men, as they are conditioned b 


Y a definite devélopment of their productive 
forces and of the intercourse 


corresponding to these," wrote Marx ard 
Engels. “Consciousness caü ne 


Ver be anything else than - conscious 
existence.” | 


Consciousness is always the consciousne 
whose manner of life is dete 
born into a definite society—b 


ss of particular people, 
rmined for them—since, they are 


ugh people's con-: 


y the character of their productive - 
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forces and of the corresponding production relations and eco- 
nomic conflicts. And so the views which they formulate in their 
social intercourse, and the institutions which they set up, depend 
on and, generally speaking, correspond to the material economic 
conditions of the society: in which they live. “The. mode of 
production in material life determines the general character of the 
social, political and spiritual processes of life." The relations 
of men with one another and with the means of production into 
which they enter in the process of social production, determine, 


in the last analysis, their way of thinking and their whole social 
organisation. 


Marx's "Capital" as the Demonstration of Historical Materialism 


Lenin pointed out that in Capital Marx not only exhaustively 
analysed the capitalist economic structure and its laws of deve- 
lopment, but he showed how corresponding to its development 
there arise definite modes of consciousness. 

Having, in the 1840’s, arrived at the general conception of 
historical materialism, Marx proceeded to apply, develop and 
verify it. 

‘He took one of the economic formations of society—the system of 
comniodity production—and on the basis of a vast mass of data gave a 


most detailed analysis of the laws governing the CRNenontnE of this for- 
mation and its development. 


"Ihis analysis is strictly confined to the relations of production 
between the members of society. "Without ever resorting to factors other 
than relations of production to explain the matter, Marx makes it possible 
to discern how the commodity organisation of social economy develops, 
how it becomes transformed into capitalist economy. 

"Such is the 'skeleton' of Capital. But the whole point of the matter 
is that Marx did not content himself with this skeleton....that while 
explaining the structure and development of the given formation. of society 
exclusively in terms of relations of production, he nevertheless every- 
where and always went on to trace the superstructure corresponding to 
these relations of production, and clothed the skeleton in flesh -and 
blood.. 

"Capital. ...exhibited the whole capitalist social formation to the 
reader as a live thing— with its everyday aspects, with the actual social 
manifestation of the antagonism of classes inherent in the relations of 
production, with the bourgeois political superstructure which preserves the 
domination of the capitalist.class, with ‘the bourgeois. ideas of "STD 
equality and so forth, with the bourgeois family relations.” 


Capital demonstrated, by the close, scientific study of a partic- 
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ular formation of society, how the production relations develop, 

and how an entire superstructure of views and institutions deve- 

lops on the basis of the production relations. 

. Lenin therefore concluded that, “Since the appearance of 

Capital, the materialist’ conception of history is no longer a 
“hypothesis, but a scientifically demonstrated proposition.’ 


The Superstructure as Product of an Economic Basis ! 

Historical materialism, then, having established the general 
laws which govern the development of the mode of production, 
further establishes the laws which govern the formation, change 
and development of the views and institutions of society. 

In society there is always a basis and a superstructure. 

"The basis?is the economic structure of society at the given stage 
of development. The superstructure is the political, legal, religious, 


artistic, philosophical. views of society, and the political, legal and other 
institutions corresponding to them." - 


Corresponding to the development of a given social-economic 
formation, of a given system of production relations, a given basis, 
there necessarily arises a system of views and institutions peculiar 
to that basis, which are the dominant views and institutions of 
society so long as that basis is maintained. This is the super- 
structure. | | | | l 

The superstructure corresponds to the basis, is its product, 
and serves its consolidation and development. It consists of 
those views and institutions which are the dominant views and 
institutions of society so long as the given basis exists, and which 

.OWe their predominance precisely to the existence of the given 
basis. : 

In other words, on the given basis there is created a whole 
system of ideas, social organisations and institutions which serve 
£o maintain, consolidate and develop that basis. Naturally, 
-other ideas and other organisations eventually arise on the basis 
of what is newly developing in the social economy, namely, the 
revolutionary ideas and organisations of the classes which are 
hostile to the existing economic structure. Such ideas and orga- 
nisations do not serve to maintain, consolidate and develop the 
basis, but, o: the contrary, to undermine it and eventually to 
replace it by a differenf économic structure. They eventually con- 
tribute to the formation of a new superstructure, when the old 
basis is eliminated. 


- 
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For example, in capitalist society there exist state and other 
institutions and dominant ideas which serve to maintain the capiz 
talist system. The capitalist class has in fact built up a whole 
superstructure of views and institutions which serve the capitalist 
system. Such a superstructure is a powerful, active force in 
society. Against it arise socialist ideas and organisations, which 
serve the struggle to end capitalism and to replace it by socialism. : 

"The concept of basis and superstructure relates, therefore, to 
the characteristic feature of the development of ideas and institu- 
tions, that corresponding to different bases a different superstruc- 
ture of dominant views and institutions is formed. 

The superstructure is an extremely complex social formation. 
Many factors influence its actual development and its varying 
forms in every period. There are ceaseless interactions between the 
various elements of the superstructure and between them all and 
the basis. But taking all this into account, the fact remains that the 
Production of a superstructure on a given economic basis is a 
universal law of social development. | 

“What else does the history of ideas prove," wrote Marx and Engels, 
"than that intellectual production changes its character in proportion as 
material production is changed ?”" 

The superstructure is a.product of its basis. And this basis 
. COnsists of the economic structure of society, the sum total of the 
relations of production. 1t must here be stressed that it is the 
_telations of production, and not the p roductive forces, which aré 


the basis on which the su 


Changes in production, in technique, do; of course, influence 
the intellectual life of society and the form of its institutions. 
They influence them in many ways, including the profound 
influence which scientific discoveries have on social ideas. But 
the nature of the dominant views and institutions of society always 
depends on the type of economic structure. The ways in which 
changes in production technique and scientific discexeries receive 
expression in the views and institutions of society apenes upon 
the type of production relations. 

“The superstructure is not directly connected with imcodüsfión? with 
man's productive activity. It is connected with production only indirect- 
ly, through the economy, through the basis.’ 

Unger capitalism, for example, power-driven machinery has 

been developed: But the basis of the typical views and institu- 
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tions of capitalist society lies in the capitalist relations of pro- 
duction. When the capitalist production relations are abolished - 
and socialist relations established, power-driven machinery 
remains ; but the views and institutions which were based on the 
capitalist relations do not remain, but give place to different views 
and institutions based on socialist relations of production. 

If, for example, at the present time certain famous scientists 
are saying that progress is an illusion and that the advance of 
technology only creates new problems and difficulties for mankind, 
this view is certainly not based on the technological develop- 
ments to which -it refers. It is based on the fact that capitalism 
cannot find a peaceful and creative use for those develop- 
ments. Hence such views are typical views which arise on the 
basis, not for production, but of obsolescent capitalist production 
relations. Very different views about the significance of techno- 
. logical development are held when capitalist production relations 
are abolished and socialism established. "Then the view ‘is that 
mankind can go on using technological advances to satisfy the 
ever-growing material and cultural requirements of the whole of 


society. | 


rong to refer to contem- 
porary society as “an industrial age" or “an age of SCience?, as 


; While in socialist society it receives expres- 
sion through the medium of socialist? production relations. 
gives rise to very different 
views, very different institutions and a very different social out- 
look according as to whether science is subordinated to Capitalist . 
or socialjst purposes. eZ 
"The superstructure therefore reflects changes: in the level Of devc- 
lopment of the productive forces not immediately and not directly, but only 


after changes in the basis, through the prism of the changes wrought in 
the basis by the changes in production." 


The Superstructure Changes with the Basis "e AUN 
Since the superstructure is thus a product of the economic 
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basis, it follows that it also changes with the basis. The type of 
views and institutions to be observed in any society always corres- 
ponds to the type of economic structure of that society. In this 
way, the superstructure, being a product of the basis, reflects the 
basis. | 

"Every basis has its corresponding superstructure. The basis of the 
feudal system has its superstructure, its political, legal and other views, 
and the corresponding institutions ; the capitalist basis has its own super- 
structure ; so has the socialist basis. If the basis changes or is eliminated, 
then following after this its superstructure changes or is eliminated ; if 
a new basis arises, then following after this a superstructure arises corres- 
ponding to it.’ 

The superstructure, therefore, can be no more permanent than 
its basis. The views and institutions which are typical of a given 
epoch always prove transitory and short-lived, since they do not 
outlive the economic system of which they are products and which 


they reflect. 

: “The superstructure is the product of one epoch, an epoch in which 
the given economic basis exists and operates. The superstructure. is 
therefore short-lived ; it is eliminated and disappears with the elimination 
and disappearance of the given basis.” 

That is why we can distinguish, for example, capitalist views 
and institutions from feudal views and institutions, and socialist 
views and institutions from capitalist views and _ institutions. 
According to feudal views, it was a crime for a serf to leave his 
lord's: estate, and feudal laws were framed accordingly ; but 
according to capitalist views, such feudal dependence 
was a gross restriction of the liberty of the individual. Accord- 
ing to capitalist views, the capitalist has a perfect right to the pro- 
fits he makes by employing workers, and capitalist institutions 
are designed to let him go on enjoying that right ; but according 
to socialist views, no man should live by exploiting the labour of 
others, and *he who does not work, neither shall he eat". 


'Contradictions in the Superstructure 

Since in every period the ideas and institutions of society 
are products of the economic structure of society in that period, 
it follows that contradictions are always arising in the sphere of 
ideas and institutions, because contradictions are always arising 
in.economic life. Hence the superstructure which arises on the 
basis is never an integral, self-consistent whole. It always contains 
contradictions and there is always a struggle soing on in the 
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sphere of the superstructure. The contradictions and struggles. 
Which arise in the sphere of ideas and institutions, in the sphere 
of the superstructure, are in the last analysis, reflections of the 
. contradictions and struggles in the sphere of economic life, in the 
basis. 

To a given economic basis there correspond typical struggles 
and controversies in the' sphere of its superstructure, through 
which the superstructure develops, through which the political 
and ideological life of society is carried on. With a new basis, 
new controversies take the place of the old ones. Thus, for 
example, the great controversies which raged over ideas and 
institutions in the Middle Ages are out of date today, in capitalist 
society. For us, they are mostly settled, and we have different con- 
troversies. When socialism triumphs, typical controversies of capi- 
talist society are also superseded, and new controversies arise. 

When the basis is one on which society is divided into 
antagonistic classes, then the chief controversies in the sphere 
of the superstructure are those reflecting the class struggle which: 
develops on the basis. Of course, the ruling and possessing classes 
themselves are continually involved in contradictions and difficul-. 
ties, which receive expression in ideological and political contro- 
versies. But the chief controversies are those which arise from new 
views and demands for new institutions being put forward in 
Opposition to the ideas and institutions which are supported by 
the ruling and possessing classes. At the Same time, there are also 
controversies with the relics of old views and old institutions. ` 
left over from the past. ae S 

The typical development of the superstructure on the basis, 
therefore, is the development through struggles and controversies. 
reflecting the contradictory social aims and interests which arise 
on the given basis. Ideas and institutions take shape-and develop 
through such struggles and controversies. KR. MA 

Should we therefore say that the superstructure which Corres- 
ponds to a given economic basis includes also views. which do 
not correspond to that basis—namely, the dying. views which 
corresponded to a former basis, and the rising views which reflect 
the struggle for a new basis? Should we say, for example, that 
outmoded feudal views or, on the other hand, socialist views, 
are part of the capitalist superstructure, because the former 
linger on and the latter arise in capitalist Society ? 
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No, we should only confuse ourselves by saying this. The 
superstructure which arises on a given economic basis consists 
of the typical views and institutions corresponding to that basis 
—for example, the typical feudal, capitalist or socialist views 
and institutions corresponding to feudal, capitalist or socialist 
production relations. Views which linger on from an old basis, 
or views which prepare the fight for a new basis, are respectively 
the relics of an old superstructure and the rising, formative 


elements of a new superstructure.. Reilcs of the old superstructure : 


linger on, and formative elements of a new superstructure arise on 
the existing basis, because on that basis—thanks to its contra- 
dictions—a struggle continues to eliminate the old basis and a 
struggle also begins to pass onwards to a new basis. Hence the 
typical superstructure of ideas and institutions corresponding to 
the given economic basis develops through such. controversies. 


It finally eliminates the old basis, and also is itself finally 


eliminated, through such controversies. 

Further, the elimination of an old superstructure along with 
its basis is not to be interpreted as meaning that everything in 
the views and institutions of society, everything in politics, law 
religion, art or philosophy, is periodically scrapped and a new 
beginning made. As we know, this is not what happens. What 
the elimination of an old superstructure and the formation of a 
new superstructure means is rather that in all departments of 
the superstructure new views arise and old views are discredited 
and disappear, while at the same time everything positively 
achieved in the period of the views and institutions is retained, 
 utilised and further developed in terms of the new views and 
institutions. 

Thus, for example, much of the old Roman law in Europe 
was retained and utilised in the development of bourgeois law : 
the rise of a new economic basis and the fall of the old basis 
has not meant, in the sphere of law, abolishing all old laws out 
of hand and making a fresh start with entirely new ones. And 
why is this? It is because the Roman law contained much that 
is of value for regulating men's relationships not only in slave 
society but in any commodity-producing society based on private 
property. 

Similarly, while certain views expressed in, say, Greek art 
belonged to slave society and have disappeared, the products of 
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that art have not disappeared, and are not likely to disappear, but 
are still appreciated and utilised and constitute a permanent herit- 
age and influence in the development of art. This is because Greek 
art gave expression not only to special aspects of life and human 
relationships in slave society but to universal aspects of life and 
human relationships in any society.. It is.also because Greek art 
_ made a permanent contribution to artistic technique. For these 
reasons, incidentally, Greek art is likely to survive much longer 
than Roman law, since while Roman law will have nothing but 
a purely historical interest left in communist Society, Greek art 
will still retain a living interest. 


Historical Materialism versus “Vulgar Marxism” | 

From what has already been said it should be evident that in 
the actual history of any given people, of any particular epoch, 
the way in which the superstructure arises on the basis, and the 
explanation of the development of the various elements of the 
Superstructure on the basis, is by no means a simple matter. 

The law that the dominant views and institutions of society 
correspond to the given type of economic structure of Society is 
not to be interpreted in a mechanistic way. The complex super- 
structure of views and institutinos is not an automatic product, 
‘but-is.the resul eople's consci ivitie d struggles. 
The point is, that these conscious activities operate on the basis 
the basis of the given form of economic association, of the given 
class structure and class relationships, views are formed and 
institutions established as a result of enormously complex processes 
which are the sum of the conscious activities of individuals. 

Society, like everything else, must be studied concretely, in its 
actual complex development. “There is no such thing as abstract 
truth, truth is aways concrete." Therefore it is certainly not 
Marxism, just as it is certainly not science, to attempt to conclude 
from the specification of certain economic conditions what the 
form -of the superstructure arising on that basis is going to be, 
or to deduce every detailed characteristic of the superstructure 
from some corresponding feature of the basis. On the contrary, 
we need to study how the superstructure actually develops in each 
society and in each epoch, by investigating the facts about that 
Society and that epoch. | 
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Quite a few vulgarisers of Marxism—some calling themselves 
"Marxists", others serving out absurd travesties of Marxism in 
order to "refute" it—have represented Marxism as sayig that every 
idea and institution in society is directly produced by and serves 
some immediate economic need. Of such vulgarisers Engels reports 


that Marx himself used to say: “Al I know is that I am not a 


Marxist."16 


In his correspondence after Marx's death, Engels stressed 


that : 


"Our conception of history is above all a guide to study, not a. 
lever of construction. ... All history must be studied afresh, the conditions. 


of existence of the different formations of society must be examined in 


detail, before the attempt is made to deduce from them the political,. . 


civil-legal, aesthetic, philosophic, religious etc., notions corresponding to 
them...." 


Engels repeatedly stresses the need to examine concretely in 
every case the way in which particular views and institutions arise 
and take shape on the basis of given economic development, and 
the influence which they in turn exert upon the further develop- 
ment of society and ultimately upon the development of the 
economy. ' | 

He expressly warns against misunderstandings arising from 


the manner in which he and Marx had occasionally presented: ] 


the theory. o 

“Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that younger 
writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side than is due to it. 
We had to emphasise this main principle in opposition to our adversaries, 
who denied it, and we had ‘not always the time, the place or the 


opportunity to allow the other elements involved in the interaction to. 


come into their rights. " 
`> "But when it was a case of presenting a section of history, that 1s, 
Of a practical application," Engels adds, "it was a different matter, and 
there no error was possible."? | | 

= "We....laid and were bound to lay, the main emphasis at first on 


the derivation. of political, juridical and other ideological notions, and. of. 


the actions arising through the medium of these notions, from basic 
economic facts," he writes in another letter. "But in so doing we neglected 


the formal side—the way in which these notions come about—for the sake 


of the content. This has given our adversaries a welcome opportunity for 
misunderstanding.” | 


The Interaction of Superstructure and Basis 


There are two points here of great importance. Du 
In the first place, Engels underlines the common misunderstanding 
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of historical materialism, “the fatuous notion....that because we deny an 
independent historical development to the various ideological splieres which 
play a part in history, we also deny them any effect upon history.... 
These gentlemen often almost deliberately forget that once an historical 
element has been brought into the world by other elements, ultimately 
by economic: facts, it also reacts in its turn and may react on its environ- 
ment and even on its own causes.”” 


. The political institutions and laws of a country, for example, 
are products of the existing economic conditions, and it is impos- 
sible to understand tbeir origin and development apart from the 


economic basis. But it is sufficiently obvious that the political insti- - 


tutions and laws, which come into being on the basis of economic 
relations, have a very pronounced influence on the actual course 
of historical events, on the whole life of the. country, including its 


economic life. Thus modern British parliamentary institutions are ` 


undoubtedly products of the capitalist system in Britain. But that 
does not mean that the institution of parliament and what it does 
is of no importance. On the contrary, we know that Acts of 
Parliament have very great effect, not only in the political sphere, 
but in the economic sphere as well. To suggest the contrary would 
be indeed "a fatuous notion.” — 

"According to the materialist conception of history." wrote: Engels, 
"the ultimately determining element in history is the production and re- 


production of real life. More than that neither Marx nor I have ever 
asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that the economic 


element is the only determining one, he transforms, that proposition, into - 
a meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase. The economic situation: As: the - 


basis, but the various elements of the superstructure. . 


preponderate in determining their form."? 


"We regard economic conditions as the factor Which ultimately06 
ditions historical development. . .Political, juridical, 


gious, literary, artistic, etc., development is based on economic. develop- 


ment. But all these react upon one another and also upon. the economie 
basis. It is not that the economic condition is the cause and alone. attive, | 
while everything else is only a passive effect. There is, rather, interaction i 


. also okercisë m 
their influence on the course of the historical struggle, and in many : Vases: : 


philosophical; ael | 


"E 


on the basis of economic necessity, which ultimately always: asserts: 
itself." 7 CIREY d i 


Historical Deieimihaton of the Form of Views and Instinitions 

In the second place, Engels emphasises that while, in general, 
: views and institutions are products of economic conditions,’ the 
exact form which they take in a particular country at a particolur 
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period cannot be explained exclusively from the economic condi- 
tions of that country at that period. On the contrary, while the 
influence of economic development always ultimately asserts it- 
self, the form which views and institutions take at any time must 
always depend on a variety of particular factors in a country's 
life, including the character and traditions of its people, the per- 
sonalities of its leading men, and, above all, its past history. - 

Considering, for example, the development of legal ideas, Engels 
points out that while legal ideas always reflect existing economic 
conditions, “the form in which this happens can, however, vary con- 
siderably. It is possible, as happened in England, in harmony with the 
whole national development, to retain in the main the forms of the dld 
feudal laws while giving them a bourgeois content; in fact, directly 
giving a bourgeois meaning to the old feudal name. But, also, as happened 
in Western continental Europe, Roman law, the first world law of a com- 
modity-producing society....can be taken as a foundation....After the 
great bourgeois revolution, such a classic law code as the French Cade 
Civil can be worked out on the basis of this same Roman Law...."? 

Thus in these cases legal conceptions and codes of law arose, 
not as a direct product of economic conditions, but by a process 
of working upon and adapting.the already existing legal con- 
ceptions and codes which belonged to a past epoch, into forms 
suitable for the new epoch. 

It has been the same, Engels points out, with philosophy. 

“I consider the ultimate supremacy of economic development estab- 
lished... „but it comes to pass within conditions imposed by the particular 
sphere itself: in philosophy, for instance, through the operation of eco- 
nomic influences (which again generally act only through political, etc’, 
disguises) . upon the existing philosophic material handed down by pre- 
decessors.”** . ^ 

The. actually existing views and institutions of a country, 
therefore, cannot be deduced directly from the economic condi- : 
tions of that country at a particular time. "Economy creates 
nothing ciun) piii said Engels, “but it determines the wa 

E ht is altered and further 


What is of fundamental importance in the consideration of 
the development of' views and institutions is, then, simply that 
they do not have an independent development, but arise and 
develop on the basis of the economic development of society. 
The problem always remains of determining the peculiarities of 
the SNE Opet of views - and institutions in each particular 
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, country, and what role they play in each particular period of its 
^. history. This problem can never be solved by means of general 
formulas alone, but only in the light of the facts themselves. 

. In short, when it is a matter, not of the abstract enunciation 
of general principles, but of the application of these principles 
in the. elucidation of particular historical processes, then the 
detailed study of the. actual mode of derivation of views 
and institutions on the basis of economic conditions, and of the 


active role they play in the development of events, cannot be. 


neglected. -And Marx himself has provided classic examples of 
this application in his historical writings. ' 

In The:-18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, for example, he 
shows in detail how particular views and institutions, political 
parties, political conflicts and trends of ideas, arose on the basis 
of definite economic and class relations in French society in the 
mid-19th century, and how the ensuing struggles in the realms 
of politics and ideology influenced the fate of the French economy 
and of the various classes. — | 

Such detailed understanding of the political and ideological 
factors, their basis and influence, is, of course, vitally important 
in the analysis made of a present situation with a view to mapping 
out practical policy. For instance, we cannot arrive at the policy 


for the working-class movement in a given situation simply from. 


an analysis, however exact, of the economic position. It is neces- 
sary to take into account all the existing political factors, in all 
their complexity, and also the various trends of ideas, and to 
determine how.these not only reflect but influence the economic 
situation, in order to arrive at a practical policy. For, in given 
économic circumstances, political action, and also ideological 
struggle generally, has a decisive effect in influencing the further 
course of economic development, the fate of the various classes 
and of the whole economy. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
CLASS IDEAS AND CLASS RULE 


The superstructure serves its basis by actively helping to shape and 
consolidate it In society based on exploitation the superstructure always 
reflects and serves the interests of the ruling class, so that the dominant 
views are those of the ruling class, worked out and upheld by its intellec 


tual representatives 
In revolutionary periods new revolutionary views are formulated 
and new institutions created by the revolutionary class, which utilises 


them in its struggle against the forces of the old socicty 
Marxism teaches us always to look for the class interests behind 


and motivating all social principles institutions and policies, and to re 
cognise the great role played m the transformation of society by new 


revolutionary ideas and institutions 


The Superstructure Serves the Basis 
With the establishment of a given economic system as the 


basis of society, there always develop typical views and institutions 
corresponding to that basis What function do such views and 


institutions fulfil? What is the function of the superstructure 
in relation to its basis ? 

Just as people could not carry on production, without enter- 
ing into definite relations of production, so those relations of 
production could not be maintained and consolidated without the 


appropriate views and institutions 
The superstructure, wrote Stalin, ' becomes an exceedingly active 
force, actyvely assisting its basis to take shape and consolidate itself 
The superstructure is created by the basis precisely in order to 
serve it, to actively help it take shape and consolidate itself, to actively 
strive for the elimination. of the old, moribund basis together with its 


old superstructure * 
With the establishment of a given economic basis, therefore, 


there 1s always created a superstructure of views and institutions 
which are adapted to serve the development and consolidation of 
that basis This superstructure is created in controversy and 
struggle by the class whose interest 1t 1s to establish and consolidate 
the particular economic system The superstructure ıs thus esta- 
blished to serve the basis, by actively helping to shape and con- 
solidate 1t 


a 
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Thus to carry on social production and to maintain, con- 
solidate and develop the corresponding relations of production, 
it 1s necessary, in the first place, to have a superstructure of 
political and legal views and institutions The state and the laws 
serve to- defend property and to regulate its use and inheritance 
Political and legal views and institutions help to shape and con- 
solidate the social system 

The Romans, for example, to consolidate their slave empire 
developed first republican institutions to supplant the petty kings 
of an earlier perrod, and when these institutions proved incapa- 
ble of holding the social antagonisms in check developed a cen- 
tralised military dictatorship 

With the decline of slavery and the nse of feudalism, the forms 
of government changed The kingdoms, principalities, dukedoms, 
etc , which were established all over Europe developed precisely 
as forms of feudal rule, as feudal states, which served to defend, 
mamtam and consolidate the feudal relations 

The rising bourgeoisie came into conflict with the feudal 
system and with feudal rule, and as a product of their struggle set 
up national republics, parliamentary states, constitutional monar- 
chies, which allowed free scope to the development of capitalism, 
defended the interests of the bourgeoisie and so served to shape 
and consohdate the capitalist basis of society 

Lastly, the working class 1n its struggle for socialism has to 
establish a democratic socialist state, which will have the task 
of elmunatmg the remnants of capitalism, defending socialist 
property, and directing the work of socialist construction 

Without such means, the slave economy, for instance, could 
never have consolidated itself The same 1s true of feudal economy, 
of capitalist economy and of socialist economy It is only with 
the help of a state and of political and legal views and institutions 
that a system of economy takes shape, consolidates itself and 
ehminates the old economy ‘The exact form and character ol 
the state—whether it 1s a monarchy, like Britain, for instance, 
or a republic like the U S A —and of the political and legal views 
and institutions, and the various changes which they undergo, 
depend on a variety of citcumstances in the national life and 
tradition of each country Such features are determined his- 
toucally by the special circumstances aiming in each country 
But they a1e always subject to the controlling condition that they 
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serve a particula economic basis, help to shape and consolidate 
that basis, and to eliminate the old basis 

It is the same with religions, philosophies, literary and artistic 
movements Society could no more maintain itself and develop 
without them than it can without politics or without laws And 
conversely, they are no more independent of the economic basis 
than are politics or law These parts of the superstructure 
too, serve the development of the basis by helping it to shape 
and consolidate itself and to eliminate the old basis 

In the history of philosophy, for example, it 1s possible to 
observe how philosophical views have come into prominence 
from time to time corresponding to the needs of development and 
consolidation of a particular social system In this, as Engels 
observed, "economic influences generally act only thiough political 
disguises ” 

In the period of the early development of feudalism for 
example, Augustine was teaching that the state must be completely 
suboidinate to the church and that temporal affairs must be wholly 
subordinate to affairs of the spirit Such teachings certainly helped 
to finish off the remnants of the military dictatorship of the slave- 
owners He did not teach submission to temporal powers, on 
the contiary, he taught the submission of the temporal poweis to 
anothe: power, and that without this they were unjust Hundreds 
of years later another feudal philosopher, Aquinas, was pro 
pounding a “realist” philosophy in which material life occupied 
a much more prominent place, and which allowed to the State an 
independent sphere of activity This corresponded to conditions 
when feudalism was fully consolidated, and it helped that 
consolidation 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie, new types of Philosophy 
were developed Philosophers propounded the sovereignty of 
science and of reason, and from this point of view subjected the 
old feudal ideas to devastating criticism They examined anew 
the foundations of knowledge and tried to show how knowledge 
could be extended and humanity be set upon the 10ad of progress 
In this they effectively served the capitalist Class in getting rid of 
feudalism and consolidating capitalism 

Now, when capitalism 1s in decay and 1s being challenged by 
socialism, the bourgeois philosophers have a very different tale to 
tell They say that reason is powerless, that knowledge is an 
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illusion, that material progress ıs a mistake and that the means 
by which men had hoped to achieve it lead them into difficulties 
and disasters These doctrines in turn help to defend the dying 
system and to stave off the challenge of socialism 

In the same way can be traced out how the medieval songs 
and stories and religious art, for example, helped the feudal system 
to take shape and consolidate itself , and how the modern novel, 
drama, etc, helped to eliminate feudalism, together with feudal 
views, and helped the capitalist system to shape and consondate 
itself 

Naturally, the scientific study of the development of super- 
structures ın the service of their bases ıs a gigantic task To 
carry it out 1s the task of science in the fields of history, philo- 
sophy, religion, art and literature Here we are merely trying 
to illustrate what 1s meant by the superstructure serving the basis 
These considerations, however, throw some light upon the anatomy 
of the superstructure itself 

Developing in order to serve its basis, the superstructure 
reveals a variety of related formations, each of which fulfils a 
necessary social function Of central importance 1s the deve- 
lopment of the state and of political views and state and political 
institutions Along with this goes the development of legal views, 
of laws and legal institutions, of the family, etc , and closely 
associated, too, the development of moral ideas Next, we have 
to consider religious views and religious institutions And lastly, 
there 1s the development of philosophical views, of art and 
literature, and of a variety of institutions connected with the 
intellectual and cultural life of society 

All of these constitute different inter-related and interacting 
parts of the superstructure Each gives the appearance of in- 
dependent development, but all arise and develop as related for- 
mations of the superstructure on the economic basis 


Ruling Class and Ruling Ideas 

Since the dissolution of primitive communism, society has 
been divided into antagonistic classes, into exploiters and ex- 
ploited, these classes themselves being products of the economic 
development And corresponding to the economic structure of 
society at the given stage of development, to the given system of 
production relations, one or another class has occupied the dortu- 
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naüng position 1n economy and has assumed leadership of society 
as the ruling class 

The views and institutions, therefore, which reflect the given 
economic structure of society, reflect the interests of the class 
whose dominance depends on that economic structure—the in- 
terests of the ruling class 

Thus Marx and Engels wrote “The ruling ideas of each 
age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class "? 

The superstructure of views and institutions, which arises as 
a product of the economic basis, and reflects that economic 
basis, 1s, then, always the product of the domination of a partic- 
ular class 


“The ruling ideas,” wrote Marx and Engels are nothing more than 
the ideal expression of the dominant material relationships, the dominant 
material relationships grasped as ideas hence of the relationships which 
make the one class the ruling class therefore the ideas of its dominance ™ 

Serving the basis is equivalent to serving the ruling class 
Ideas and institutions which play an active role in serving to 
shape and consolidate the economic system in which a particular 
class ıs dominant and with the fate of which its fate ıs bound up, 
thereby serve that class as weapons and instruments for maintain- 
ing “nd consolidating its rule 

It 1s always a particular class which plays the leading part 
in establishing and then in shaping and consolidating a given 
economic system, ın which that particular class ıs dominant, in 
which it ıs the ruling class It is accordingly always this class 
which is primarily responsible for developing the corresponding 
views—the ruling ideas—and the corresponding institutions 
They are developed on the basis of the forms of property and 
the social relations with which the Jnterests and activities of that 
class are bound up 

This does not mean that the ruling class develops its own 
views without consideration of those which it finds already in 
existence On the contrary the views developed at any time by 
a particular ruling class, and likewise the corresponding institu- 
tions, always take as their point of departure the views and in- 
stitutions previously developed The peculiar form which they 
are given 1s generally derived from previously existing forms, but 
their content anses from and reflects the conditions of existence 
of the particular class at the given time (In this way 
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there takes place in the development of superstructures a con- 
tinuous process of old forms being given new content, and then 
of forms being changed to meet the requirements of content ) 
Upon the different forms of property, upon the social conditions of 
existence rises an entire superstructure of distinct and peculiarly formed 
sentiments, illusions, modes of thought and views of hfe, wrote Marx 
The entire class creates and forms them out of its material. foundations 
and out of the corresponding social relations ‘ 

Thus it always comes about that the class which 1s the rul 
ing material force of society, 1s at the same time its ruling intellectual 
force The class which has the means of material production at its 
disposal has control at the same time over the means of mental production, 
so that thereby, generally speaking, the ideas of those who lack the means 
of mental production are subject to ıt ” 

This ideological domination ıs, indeed, an essential element 
m class domination To mamtaim its matenal rule, the ruling 
class must always maintam its rule over the minds of men It 
must bind the intellectual forces of society to itself, and secure 
the propagation of ideas which, by expressing its dominance, 


forestall any challenge to that dominance 


The Role of Intellectuals 

When we speak of the ideas of the ruling class bemg the 
ruling ideas, this does not mean, of course, that all the members 
of the ruling class participate ın forming and propagating those 
ideas The consolidation of the economic system, and of the 
systems of class rule, always involves that certain individuals un- 
dertake, for example, various administrative and executive func- 
tions , and similarly certain individuals always come to specialise 
in an intellectual function 

No more than administrators and officials themselves con- 
stitute a class do intellectuals constitute a class It ıs true that 
such specialised sections do, from time to time, develop vested 
interests of their own They become adepts at feathering their 
own nests and securing special advantages foi themselves This 
may even, on occasion, as Marx and Engels observed, “develop 
into a certam opposition and hostility” between them and the 
chief part of the ruling class But "in case of a practical colli- 
sion, in which the class itself E endangered”, this always “auto- 
matically comes to nothing "9 Intellectuals do not constitute 
a class, with separate class interests, but function as the intellectual 
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representatives of one or other of the classes which constitute 
Society 

Every class which plays an active as distinct from a merely 
passive role in social change always finds its own Intellectual 
representatives And the ruling class has always its cadres of 
intellectuals, constituting the dominant intellectual force of society 
at the given period, who elaborate its "sentiments, illusions, 
modes of thought and views of life ” 


That they are in general not conscious of performing this 


function does contradict the fact that this ıs the function they 
perform 


“Ideology 1s a process accomplished by the so-called thinker con 
sciously indeed but with a false consciousness, wrote Engels The real 
motives impelling him remain unknown to him He works with mere 
thought material, which he accepts without examination as the product 


of thought he does not investigate further for a more remote process 
independent of thought f 


We find this process strikingly exemplified today Thinkers 
with the most diverse views—atheists and devout Christians, 
social democrats and conservatives—are all impelled to express 
one and the same pomt of view, namely, that man is 1gnorant 
of his fate and is at the mercy of mysterious forces which he can- 
not comprehend What is this but the point of view of the ruling 
capitalist class ın the throes of its final crisis? These thinkers 
may come from the most diverse social strata, but they all peddle 
the seme views in the service of the ruling class, poisoning the 
minds of their hearers and readers with the same ideas 

The relation of intellectuals with the class which they re- 
present was defined by Marx ın writing about the hterary and 
political representatives of the petty bourgeoisie in the 1848 
period in France 

It should not be Imagined he wrote that these 
of the shopkeepers, are indeed all shopkeepers or 
champions of shopkeepers Accodring to therr education and 
their individual position they may be as far apart as heaven from earth 
What makes them representatives of the petty bourgeoisie 1s the fact that 
in their minds they do not get beyond the limits which, the latter do not 
get beyond in life that they are consequently driven, theoretically to the 
same problems and solutions to which material interest and Social position 
drive the latter practically This 1s, in general the relationship between 


the political and literary repreéentatives of a class and the class they 
represent ? 


ideologists 
enthusiastic 
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Thus the intellectuals of the ruling class are not necessarily 
themselves members of that class, 1n the sense of being born into 
it, or of enjoying all its privileges Sometimes, indeed, far from 
enjoying such privileges they are treated as mere lackeys For 
instance, many leading intellectuals of the feudal nobility 
came from the peasantry, and many leading intellectuals of the 
capitalist class were drawn from the petty bourgeoisie or even 
the working class Indeed, as Marx has pointed out, “the more 
a ruling class is able to assimilate the most prominent men of a 
ruled class, the more solid and dangerous 1s its rule is 


This process also works in reverse When a ruling class 1s 
in decay, and another class 1s rising to challenge it, then indivi- 
duals from its own ranks, including generally some of the most 
able and intellectually gifted, pass over to serve the rival revolution- 
ary class 


As we have stated, every class which 1s active in the arena 
of history finds its own intellectual representatives, who express 
its social tendencies, its sentiments. and views It is evident, 
therefore, that in times of profound social change, when all 
classes are brought 1nto activity, a great creative ferment of 1deas 
always takes place The intellectual life of such periods expres- 
ses, not the activity of one class only, but the ferment of activity 
of all classes 


It 1s the task of the class which plays the leading role in 
shaping the social order not only to formulate and systematise 
its Own ideas, but to secure the acceptance of its ideas by the 
whole of society Here revolutionary intellectuals, revolutionary 
thought and propaganda, have an important role to play When 
the old social order is 1n decline, then the ideas of the ruling 
class begin to lose their vitality, become incapable of further 
development, and are more and more rejected by wide sections 
of people This 1s what befell the feudal rulers in their time, it 
is what has befallen the rulers of the capitalist world today 
All the more vigorously do they fight to retam their hold and to 
use all means at their disposal to discredit and persecute 
“dangerous” thoughts The new, rising revolutionary class, on 
the other hand, in taking the lead of the whole movement against 
the old system, has to make its own ideas the rallying, mobilis- 
ing force of the whole movement 
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The Tiansfoimation of the Supeistiuctuie 

In those revolutionary periods when the material forces of 
production come into conflict with the existing relations of pro- 
duction, the entire superstructure, which had developed on the 
basis of the existing forms of property and served that basis, 
begins to be shaken In such periods, the property relations 
which had served as forms of development of the material forces 
of production, turn into their fetters And m the sphere of 
social consciousness, in the sphere of the superstructure, this fact 
expresses itself 1n consciousness of the dominant views and institu- 
tions of society as fetters, 1n other words, as outmoded, oppressive, 
unjust, false New, revolutionary ideas arise 


"When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society wrote 
Marx and Engels they do but express the fact that within the old society 
the elements of the new one have been created and that the dissolution 
of the old ideas keeps even pace with the dissolution of the old conditions 
of existence *° 


‘The existence of revolutionary ideas presupposes the existence of 
a revolutionary class ™ 


The class struggle by which the social transformation is effect- 
ed, 1s based on the conflict of economic interests between classes 
occupying different places 1n the system of production relations, 
each class striving for its own economic interest It ıs at basis 
economic But it ıs carried on and fought out in the sphere of 
politics and law, of religion and philosophy, of literature and 
art It 1s carried on and fought out, not only by means of the 
economic pressure exerted by one class against another class, 
and the coercion and violence exerted by one class against 
another class, but also by means of a conflict of ideas, m which 
are expressed the tendencies of all classes of society 

All historical struggle whether they proceed in the political religious 
Philosophical or some other ideological domain are in fact only the more 
or less clear expression of the struggle of social classes wrote Engels 

The existence of and collisions between these classes are in turn con 
ditioned by the degree of development of their economic position ™ 

Just as, therefore, there is a distinction between the produc 
tion relations and the corresponding forms of consciousness, so 
there is a distinction between the material, economic interests of 
the contending classes, for which they are striving, and then 
consciousness of their aims and of the issues over which they 
contend But when the decisive moment of action arrives, the 
underlying economic interests and aims are always openly revealed 
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As in private life one differentiates between what a man thinks 
and says of himself and what he really 1s and does, wrote Marx, so ın 
historical struggle one must distinguish still more the phrases and fancies 
of parties from their real igterests, their conception of themselves from 
their reality Thus the Tories of England long imagined that they 
were enthusiastic about Monarchy the Church and the beauties of the 
old English Constitution, until the day of danger wrung from them the 
confession that they are only enthusiastic about ground rent * 

When, as outcome of the class struggle, the old ruling class 
is overthrown, then, “with the change of the economic foundation, 
the entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly 
transformed "14 

The upheaval in the economic sphere, in the basic social 
relations, necessitates an upheaval also throughout the whole 
sphere of the corresponding ideas and institutions of society, 
in the whole sphere of social consciousness 

The overcoming of the old by the new 1s as necessary 1n the 
superstructure of views and institutions as in the social basis of 
production relations To eradicate the old relations and shape 
and consolidate the new, a corresponding transformation of views 
and. institutions ıs necessary Only by this process of negation 
can the advances won m the productive process, the progressive 
advance of society, be consolidated and carried a stage further 

‘Men never relinquish what they have won, wrote Marx But 
this does not mean that they never relinquish the social form in which 
they have acquired certam productive forces On the contrary in order 
that they may not be deprived of the result attained and forfeit the 
fruits of civilisation. they are obliged. from the moment when the form 
of their intercourse no longer corresponds to the productive forces 
acquired, to change all their traditional social forms 7? 

When this change is made, then all the "fruits of. civilisation" 
which had been won ın the past period are preserved They are 
preserved by the new social forms, whereas they were being des- 
troyed and lost in the process of the decadence and decay of 
the old social forms Thus not only the productive forces 
acquired, but all the advances achieved in culture, are retained, 
and carried forward in new ways 

We can venfy this fact at the present day The whole 
heritage of culure acquired during the capitalist period ıs being 
threatened in the phase of the decadence of capitalism It 1s 
being claimed, preserved and carried forward in the fight for 


socialism 
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Institutions, Ideas and Classes 

What, then, are the principal conclusions to be drawn from 
the Marxist theory of the basis and superstructure? 
| The first conclusion is that if the dominant views and 

institutions of society are products of a definite economic struc- 
ture, then such views and institutions can no more be regarded 
as sacrosanct and unchangeable than can the particular social 
system to which they correspond. They express neither eternal 
truths nor necessary and inviolable forms of human association. 
They simply express the outlook and interests corresponding 
to the given economic structure of society. And in class-divided 
society, this outlook and these interests can be none other than 
the outlook and interests of the dominant, exploiting class. 

The ancient Greeks, for example, were taught that their laws 
were instituted by divinely inspired legislators. And so these laws 
were regarded as sacrosanct, because they were represented as the 
creations of divinely inspired “great men”. But Marxism shows 
that in actual fact these laws were the laws of a slave society, 
defining the privileges, rights and duties of the citizens of such 
a society and defending the property of the possessing classes. 
They were the expression of definite, ‘historically constituted 
economic and class interests. 

Similarly we today are told that state institutions of Great 
Britain and the United States have come into being as the realisa- 
tion of Christian ideals, of Western values, of the conception of 
individual liberty, and so on. And so these institutions and the 
ideas with which they are associated are represented as sacrosanct, 
just as quite different institutions and ideas were represented as 
Sacrosanct in the past. But Marxism shows that in actual fact 
these institutions are institutions of capitalist society, based on the 
capitalist economic system, expressing the interests of the ruling 
capitalist class. The Christian ideas, Western values, conception 
of individual liberty are in fact capitalist ideals, capitalist values, 
a capitalist conception of -individual liberty. 

Marxism, therefore, by calling attention to the economic, 
class basis of established institutions and ideas, teaches us to regard 
no institution and no idea as "sacred". 

"People always were and always will be stupid victims of deceit 


and self-deceit in politics," wrote Lenin, *as long as they have not ‘learn- 
ed to discover the interests of one or another of the classes behind any 
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moral, religious, political and social phrases, declarations and promises. 
The supporters of reforms and improvements will always be fooled by. 
the defenders of the old, as long as they will not realise that every old 
institution, however absurd and rotten it may appear, is kept in being 
by the forces of one or other of the ruling classes. And there is only one 
way of breaking the resistance of these classes, and that is to find, in the 
very society which surrounds us, and to enlighten and organise ,for the 
struggle, the forces which can and, by their social position, must form 
the power capable of sweeping away the old and of establishing the new." 

When the classes discontented with the existing social system 
begin to take up the struggle against it, then they immediately find 
themselves confronted with a whole set of institutions, laws, 
customs, principles and views, which serve to protect the existing 
system and to suppress opposition to it. 

Thus, for example, from the very moment when the British 
workers began to combine to demand higher wages and shorter 
hours of work, they found themselves confronted with oppressive 
laws enacted by oppressive institutions which thwarted their 
demands. ‘They found themselves confronted with a parliament 
from which they were excluded, by.laws which protected the 
employers, by views 'which approved the profit-making of the 
rich while condemning any combination of the poor. 

Similarly at an earlier stage, the English bourgeoisie had come 
into conflict with the royalist regime of King Charles I. Their 
economic expansion was blocked by royal monopolies and taxes ; 
and when they wanted these removed, they immediately came 
into conflict with both government and laws, and were denounced 
by churchmen. and scholars for daring to infringe upon “the divine 
right of kings”. f . 

In general, the class which, in pursuit of its material eco- . 
nomic interests, comes into opposition against the ruling class, 
is thereby always brought into opposition against established 
institutions and established ideas. The whole record of class 
struggle prove that the dominant, established ideas and institutions 
of any society fulfil the role of protecting and upholding the eco- 
nomic structure of that society and, therefore, the interests of the 
ruling class. | 

Marxism, then, teaches us always to look for the class, 
material, economic interests behind and motivating all declarations 
and principles, all institutions and policies. It teaches us not to 
respect but oppose views and institutions which serve the capita- 
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list class against the working class, and to fight for new ideas 
and transformed institutions which will help organise and inspire 
the broad alliance of all working people, led by the working class, 
to break the power and overcome the resistance of the capitalists, 
and build socialist society 

And so the second conclusion to be drawn from the Marxist 
theory of the basis and superstructure concerns the great and 
decisive role played in the transformation of society by new, 
revolutionary ideas and by new institutions 
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CHAPTER NINE 
SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


The basis of socialist society 1s the social ownership of means of 
production The working people are the rulers there 1s no exploitation, 
and the aim of production 1s satisfaction of human needs. 

Socialism 1s only the first phase of communist society The transi 
tion from socialism to communism involves the transition (1) from a 
state ın which each receives according to his work to one ın which each 
receives according to his needs, (2) from one in which incentives to 
labour are still necessary to one in which labour becomes lifes prime 
want (3) from one in which human capacities are stunted by sub 
ordination to division. of labour to one in which everyone is able to 
develop fully all his capacities (4) from one in which not only publie 
but also co-operative property exists, and in which consequently class 
difterences still exist, to one ın which there exists a single association of the 
whole people which disposes of all the means of production and all pro 
ducts, and ın which products are no longer ditsributed as commodities 

To effect this transition it 1s necessary (1) to expand Social pro 
duction, (2) to replace commodity circulation by control of the whole 
product by a single social-economic centre, (3) by shortening the work 
ing day mstituting umversal polytechnical education and raising material 
standards, to ensure such a cultural advance as will secure for all the 
all round development of all their abilities 


Social Production and Social Ownership 


Socialism means the establishment of new relations of pro- 
duction, a new economic basis, namely, the social ownership of 
the principal means of production 


With such an organisation of production, all exploitation of 
man by man 1s finally done away with This can be realised only 
as a consequence of the struggle of the working class, together 
with all the working people to conquer political power and then 
to use that power gradually to eliminate all relations of 
exploitation 


With socialism, capitalist form of ownership of factories, mulls, 
mines, transport and other means of production are abolished , 
the entire system of finance and trade 1s taken out of capitalist 
hands , the ownership of land by landlords 1s abolished After 
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all 
that, no woiker 1s slaving any more for capitalist ie ie ER 
producer is fleeced by landlords, bankeis oi mi xm 
attack on working-class standaids, and the ruin and 1 dn ie 
ment of the majority of the population, resulting from d 
for maximum profits by a few powerful monopolies, 1s Pone 
The drive to oppress and exploit other peoples and to od 
way into markets, for the sake of maximum ee ned 
No longer 1s any productive equipment under-employ IT 
it 1s not profitable for the capitalists to utilise it fully p : m 
are arly workers unemployed because it 1s not profitable " ur 
capitalists to buy their labour power No longer is cau inn 
made waste by greedy exploitation » no longer is food produ = 
neglected, and stocks hoarded or destroyed, while ek 
under-nourished There are no more economic crises , foi i 
root cause—that while socialised production expands, the meee 
talist appropriation of the product renders the mass of se 
mcapable of buying back the goods produced—is done aw y 
with Now, with social ownership of the principal means > 
production, production relations are establıshed which no long 
act as fetters on production, but which facilitate the continuou 
development of social production in order to satisfy the continually 
Hsing requirements of the whole of society 
With socialism, production 1s no longer undertaken for profit, 


but for the sake of Producing what people need, for the — 
of the whole of society, for the common welfare and for t 
welfare of each individual 


t 
The primary consideration in — 
production is not the Profit of a minority but the raising of t 
standards of the majority 


Socialism is the Or 
plenty foyall are alre 
the social forces of p 


2anisation of plenty The means to -— 
ady in being, thanks to the development n 
roduction under Capitalism What rema! 
IS, by abolishing capitalist Ownership and capitalist appropriation, 
to develop and utilise these forces of production in order to pro 
duce plenty for everyone 


Socialist production 
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long as a socialist country is surrounded by a hostile capitalist 
world, and (d) to provide means of consumption to the individual 
members of society 
It 1s 1n 1ts power to increase the total social wealth that so- 
cialism proves its superiority over capitalism 
Why was it that capitalism smashed and defeated feudalism ? 
Stalin wrote X Because it created higher standards of the productivity of 
labour, ıt enabled society to procure an incomparably greater quantity of 
products than could be procured under the feudal system, because it 
made society richer Why ıs it that socialism can, should and certainly 
will defeat the capitalist system of economy? Because it can furnish 
higher models of labour, a higher productivity of labour, than the capi 
talist system of economy because it can provide society with more pro 
ducts and can make society richer than the capitalist system of economy 


can 
Socialism can succeed only on the basis of a high productivity of 


labour higher than under capitalism on the basis of an abundance of 
products and of articles of consumption ot all kinds on tbe basis of a 


prosperous and cultured life for all members of society ™ 

And Lenin wrote In every socialist revolution there comes 
to the forefront the fundamental task of creating a social system that is 
superior to capitalism, viz raising the productivity of labour” 

To achieve its aim, then, socialist society must above all 
equip itself with machines and a machine-building and heavy 
industry Such instruments of production have already been 


created under capitalism But the great power of socialism, which 


makes it a social system superior to capitalism, 1s the power of 
fetters which compel it to serve 


social labour released from the 


private profit 


The socialist drive for higher techniques and higher produc- 


tivity of labour 1s not and cannot be carried out as an " i 
itself It is undertaken for the sake of iss i esae s o 
the people possessing the techniques, for the s E o ue pda 
and cultured life for all members of society | ence ) s hs 
it ıs necessary to carry through socialist industria — es E ue 
regaid to the actual means and resources pos ^ - na 
are continuously expanded in a planned un pe ls bow in 
so it is necessary to ensure that the standards of i p 


ducers will be raised 

Socialist producti 
between the two great 
tion of means of production, 


he balance 
s regulated by a law of t 

= M of production—the produc- 
and the production of means of con- 
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sumption It ıs impossible to expand the second department of 
production without expanding the first, since production of means 
of consumption cannot be expanded unless the necessary means 
of production are provided At the same time, socialist pro- 
duction cannot succeed unless as a result of it the people's ever 
growing requirements are satisfied. 


We can conclude, then, that m socialist society the principal 
means of production are socially owned, the guidance of society 
and the d.rection of production is in the hands of the working 
people, there 1s no exploitation of man by man, and production 1s 
continuously expanded on the basis of higher techniques with the 
aim of securing the maximum Satisfaction of the constantly rising 
material and cultural requirements of the whole of society 


Socialism as Transition from Capitalism to Communism 

When socialism is established, how does society continue to 
develop? Marx showed that after production has been placed 
on a socialist basis and all exploitation of man by man has disap 
peared, a further stage of transition begins—the transition to 
communist society 

Hence Marx regadred socialist society not as a permanent 
social order but as a phase of transition to a higher social order 
—communism He regarded it as only “the first phase of com 
munist society”—as the phase of transition from society based on 
the exploitation of one class by another to classless society 


‘Between capitalist and communist society lies the period of the 
revolutionary transformation of the one into the other And in this 
period, the period of socialism, there ıs ‘communist society not as it has 
developed on its own foundations, but, on the contrary, just as 1t emerges 
from capitalist society, which 18 thus ın every respect, economically, 
morally and intellectually, still stamped with the birthmarks of the old 
society from whose womb it emerges * 


What 1s usually called socialism was termed by Marx the first or 
lowei phase of communist society wrote Lenin In so far as the means 
of production become common property, the word communism ıs also 
applicable here providing we do not forget that this 1s not complete com 
munism The great significance of Marxs explanations 1s that here too 
he consistently applies materialist dialectics the theory of development 
and regards communism as something which develops out of capitalism 

Marx gives an analysis of what might be called the stages of eco 
nomic ripeness of communism "* 
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in what respects ıs socialist society as ıt emerges from capi 
talist society still "stamped with the birthmarks of the old society 
from whose womb it emerges"? In what respects does it reveal 
its transitional character? And how are these defects to be got 
over ? 


Fiom Recompense for Work to Satisfaction of Needs 

(1) The first respect in which socialism reveals its transitional 
character ıs ın production itself and in the way the social pro 
duct 1s distributed 

Socialism introduces production relations corresponding to 
the character of the productive forces developed under capitalism 
and sets out to enlarge the productive forces But it starts off 
with the productive forces at the level they have reached under 
capitalism 

Consequently while the aim of production ıs the maximum 
satisfaction of all the constantly rising material and cultural re- 
quirements of society, ıt ıs for a long time not possible to satisfy 
fully and equally all the constantly rising needs of every individual 
The forces of production are not sufficient to do that 

Hence while the aim of socialism certainly implies that even- 
tually every requirement of every 1ndividual shall be equally satis 
fied, this result cannot he realised for a long time, not until an 
tmfhense advance of production, far away beyond capitalist pro- 
duction, has been realised 

Meantime, individuals receive a share of the social product, 
not according to the need of each, but according to the quantity 
and quality of the work each has contributed Thus each receiv- 
es, not according to his needs, but according to what he has 
contributed 

This means, of course, that the needs of all are not equally 
satisfied He who does more work, or work of superior quality 
receives more Again, those doing equal work receive the same 
—but their needs may not be the same for example, one ıs 
married, another not, one has more children to support than 
another , and so on Hence their needs are not equally satisfied 

In the phase of socialism then, production is still restricted and 
the principle 1s adopted “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work" But in the higher phise of 
communism production has been so much enlarged that an entirely 
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different principle operates “Fy 
to each according to his needs ” 
Marx regarded the 
the principle of socialis 
This “bourgeois right” 


society ë Then eve 
need 


om each according to his abuıty, 


Principle of equal pay for equal work— 
m—as still a hangover of “bourgeois right 

is only finally abolished in fully communist 
Fyone has equal nght to satisfaction of every 


qually satisfying the needs of all 
hat each receives since needs are not 
therefore, that the idea that the social 


divided amongst all has nothing to do 
with either socialism or communism The social product 15 


munism brings is the equal Opportunity for everyone to develop 
all his capacities as a many 


Under Capitalism, the workers 
Capitalists Labour 


IS therefore a 4 
else, a burden It 1S 


Old He is receiving his 
according to the contribution he has 
made to social production * more he helps to produce; 

pe den dcn already write of labour in the USSR 
e improved comrades Life has become more joyous And 

when hfe is joyous, work goes well ence the high rates of output 
Here the workmg man ıs held in esteem Here he works not for the 
exploiters, but for himself for his Class, for society Hence the workin’ 
man cannot feel neglected and alone the contrary the man who 
works feels himself a free citizen of his country, a MA are m-a Way 
And if he works well and gives society his Am h E f labour 
and 1s covered with glory * ae " a hero o 
However, it 1s still the case that “incentives” are required fot 
labour These incentives are Provided in Socialist society pre- 
cisely by the principle To each according to his work " 
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Each knows that the better he works, the more he will get At 
the same time, the social incentive grows ın significance the 
worker is “a hero" and ıs “covered with glory” He knows he 
is working "for his class, for society” And this social incentive 
grows in significance as the memories of capitalist conditions 
fade and as the reward of labour increases 


But in the stage of communism, when each receives all he 
needs, a new attitude to labour must have been generated 
Then “labour has become not only a means of life, but ufe's 
prime want"' People contribute "according to ability”, not as 
a necessity to obtain the means of life, but because to take part in 
social production 1s "life's prime want” This also presupposes 
that arduous and dull work has been abolished or at all events 
1educed to a minimum, and that work has no drudgery about it 

Productive labour instead of being a means to the subjection of 
men, will become a means to their emancipation by giving each individual 
the opportunity to develop and exercise all his faculties physical and 
mental in ail directions wrote Engels Therefore productive labour 
will become a pleasure instead of a burden ° 

Only with such a status of labour and attitude to it could 
communist society exist When each receives no longer accord- 
ing to his work but according to his needs, ıt ıs evident that work 
is no longer carried on as a result of any kind of compulsion, 
but 1s carried on because people take pleasure in it, because it 1s 
an indispensable part of life 

In capitalist conditions, driven. by the lash of economic com- 
pulsion, working people sacrifice a third or more of their lives ım 
working for others A man's own life begms only when he 
knocks off work, his working time 1s lost to him, ıt is not his 
own, he is robbed of it For a privileged few only there is 
reserved the pleasure of creative work, the consciousness that in 
their working time they are living their own lives as they wish to 
live, and not being robbed of life For the mass of people, their 
situation 1s often as Robert Tressell described ıt 

When the workers arrived in the morning they wished it was break 
fast time When they started work after breakfast they wished it was 
dinner tıme After dinner they wished it was one oclock on Saturday 
So they went on day after day year after year, wishing their time was 
over and without realising it really wishing that they were dead ° 

In communism, the whole of people’s time 1s restored to them, 
the whole of their life 1s their own 
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The contrast was pointed by Wilham Morris, in his imaginary 
conversation 1n the future communist society To the question, 
*How you get people to work when there 1s no reward of labour," 
came the answer 

The reward of labour is life Is that not enough? Plenty of 


reward—the reward of creation The wages which God gets, as people 


might have said time agone Happiness without daily work 1s 
impossible 


And the question “As to how you gained this happiness”, was 
answered 


Briefly, by the absence of artificial coercion, and the freedom for 


every man to do what he can do best, jomed to the knowledge of what 
productions of labour we really want "? 


From the Stunting of Human Capacities to the All-round 
Development of All Human Capacities 


(3) A third respect in which socialism reveals its transitional 


character ıs ın the continued subordination of the individual to 
the principle of division of labour 


Division of labour 1s, as we saw earlier, a fundamental feature 
of the advance of production It ıs carried to a very high pitch 
in modern industry, where co-operative production depends on 
the division of labour into, and the co-ordination of, a very large 
number of different labour processes, both physical and mental 

But ın society based on exploitation, and in capitalist society 
in particular, “in the division of labour, man 1s also divided 
All other physical and mental faculties are sacrificed to the deve- 
lopment of one single activity” And this represents, as Engels 
insisted, “a subjection of the producers to the means of produc- 
tion” For “it 1s not the producer who controls the means of 


production but the means of production which control the 
producer "1 


Socialism, by imstituting social ownership of the means of 
production, begins to make the worker no longer the servant of 
the machine, but 1s master Associated producers do now con 
trol their means of production Therefore the way 1s open to 
overcome the stunting of men’s faculties caused under capitalism 
by the division of labour But this ıs a long process It involves 
a thorough-going re-tramıng of labour—to educate and train all- 
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round people, who, masters of their whole production process 
are not individually tied to one particular part of it 

Marx pointed out that while the effect of capitalism 1S 
to turn the worker into a detal labourer, nevertheless the 
development of imdustrial production demands the oppo- 
site ıt demands well-educated, all-round workers who can 
take on new jobs corresponding to new technical developments 

Modern industry 1s continually causing changes not only in the 
technical basis of production but also 1n the function of the labourer, and 
in the social combination of the labour process It therefore necessitates 
variation of labour, fluency of function, universal mobility of labour 
Modern industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of death, to 
replace the detail worker of today crippled by lifelong repetition of one 
and the same operation and thus reduced to a mere fragment of a man, 
by the fully developed individual ready to face any change of produc 
tion, and to whom the different social functions he performs are but so 
many modes of giving free scope to his own natural and acquired 


powers ? 

The fullest scope of industrial development requires such 
people, but capitalist exploitation strangles them For such 
people can flower only as the masters of mdustry and not as 
wage-slaves 

In socialism there begins the process of removing the sub- 
ordination of the mdividual to division of labour and creating 
“all-round” individuals Such people and only such people are 
the creators of the great new productive forces of communism 
In this way, again, socialism ıs the first stage of communism in 
socialist production 1s being created the new man of communist 


society 


Abolition of the Essental Distinction between Town and 
Countryside and between Intellectual and Manual Labour 


The oldest as well as most far-reaching effects of division 
of labour are the separation of town and countryside, and of 
intellectual and manual labour 

In capitalist society this amounts to a profound antithesis 
The countryside 1s ruined and impoverished by the development 
of industry, trade and credit Intellectual and manual labour are 
opposed, the former bemg the function mainly of an elite of re- 
presentatives of the exploiting class, who help to maintain the 
subjection and exploitation of the manual workers The countryside 
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works to support the town, the manual to support the intellectual 
woikers The antithesis ıs based on the fact that the town 
exploits the countryside, the intellectual the manual worker It 
expresses, therefore, an antagonism of interests 13 

In socialism, the antithesis of town and countryside, and of 
intellectual and manual labour, 1s overcome For when the 
whole of production 1s put on a socialist basis, then it 1s no longer 
the case that there exists an antagonism of interests between town 
and countryside, or between intellectual and manual labour On 
the contrary, industry assists the development of agriculture, and 
town and countryside co-operate And similarly, intellectuals 
are no longer in the main representatives of the exploiters, but 
are drawn from the working people and serve the whole people 

All the same, the effects of the separation of town and 
countryside and of intellectual and manual labour remain, and 
must remain, for a long time They remain, no longer as an 
antithesis, but as an essential distinction + For the countryside 
is still and must for a long time be economically and culturally 
backward compared with the town, and it is still true that in- 
tellectuals, though drawn from and growing even closer to the 
working people remam as a group distinct from the manual 
workers what they do, the latter cannot do, and vice versa 

As socialist production develops, these essential distinctions 
gradually disappear Of course, this does not mean that all the 
difference between town and countryside and between intellectual 
and manual labour ıs abolished Naturally, town is different 
from countryside and brain work is different from hand wo1k—yust 
as, for example, a forest 1s different fiom a field, or driving a bus 
is different from working a lathe But the esential distinctions 
disappear as the amenities in the countrvside are 1a1sed to the same 
level as those in the towns (and as, at the same time, dirt and 
overcrowding are done away within towns), and as agriculture 
becomes as highly equipped technically as industry, and similarly 
as the level of all workers 1s raised to that of engineers, techni- 
cians and scientists, so that no separate grou 
equipped intellectuals remains 

This entire process is gradually carried through in socialist 
society, the first phase of communism The higher phase pre- 
supposes its completion, that 15, the complete ending of all sub- 
ordination of people to division of labour, of all the essential 


p of specially 
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distinction between town and countryside and between intellectual 
and manual labour 

This means that 1n communist society, where each receives his 
needs, where labour 1s life's prime want, and where all subord- 
ination of people to division of labour ıs ended, the conditions are 
created for che fullest, uninhibited. development of the capa- 
cities of every individual Society no longer imposes limitations 
on the development of the individual, forcing him into this or 
that mould in which he shall serve society On the contrary, 
social development demands and serves the full 1ndividual develop- 
ment of every person In short, as Marx and Engels said, “we 
“shall have an association ın which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all "!* 


Fiom different Forms of Property and Class" Differences to a 
Single Association of the Whole People 


(4) The fourth and final respect in which socialism reveals 
its transitional character 1s 1n the continued existence of different 
forms of property and of different classes 

Socialism by abolishing all exploitation of man by man, abo- 
lishes all exploiting classes and, with them, all class antagonisms 
But that is not the same as abolishing classes In general, two 
different classes remain in socialist society, the workers and 
peasants And this continuation of class differences 1s another 
consequence of the fact that socialism is "still stamped with the 
buthmatks of the old society from which it emerges ” 

The whole tendency of the development of capitalism 1s to 
expropuiate all mdividual producers, depriving them of ownership 
of their means of production and converting them into wage 
workers—while at the same time, capital 1s more and more con- 
centrated into the hands of a small number of very big concerns 
The first act of the working class, when it gains power and starts 
on the road to socialism, 1s to expropriate the big capitalist con- 
ceins, converting their property into public property, into the 
pioperty of the whole people 

In Britain the expropnation of individual producers has been 
caned thiough by capitalism in agriculture as well as in industry 
Here along with capitalist 1ndustry there exists capitalist agricul- 
ture But in many other countries where capitalism has developed 
or into which it has penetrated, despite enormous differences ın 
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the development of capitalism ın agriculture, agriculture has 
remained predominantly a peasant economy, in which the greater 
part of agricultural production 1s carried on not by wage labour 
but by small peasant proprietors ~ 

Under such conditions, could ıt be proposed not only to 
expropriate the capitalists, turning their property into public pro- 
perty, and not only to expropmate the landlords, but also to 
expropriate the peasants ? 

Recognising the necessity of the working class forming an 
alliance with the mass of the working peasantry in the fight 
agaist capitalists and landlords, Engels answered this question 
long ago 

When we are 1n possession of state powers,’ he wrote, ‘we shall not 
even think of forcibly expropriating the small peasants Qur task 
relative to the small peasants consists in effecting a transition from 
his private enterprise and private possession to co-operative ones, not 
forcibly but by dint of example and the proffer of social assistance for 
this purpose "9 

Consequently, where the peasant class and peasant production 
exist, the task of building socialism 1nvolves, 1n the countryside 
(a) expropriating the landlords, (b) eliminating capitalist farming 
and exploitation of wage labour (that 1s, the “liquidation of the 
kulaks"), and (c) not converting small peasant property into 
public property, but converting small-scale individual peasant 
production into large-scale co-operative production and indi- 
vidual peasant property ito co-operative property 

Consequently there have arisen 

(a) Two forms of socialist property — "Socialist property 

exists either m the form of state property ( belonging to the 
whole people) or in the form of co-operative or collective farm 
property (property of collective farms, property of co-operativé 
societies) ?17 

These are both socialist forms of property, because they are 
both forms through which associated producers hold their means 
of production 1n common and dispose of the product, work for 
themselves and not for exploiters, and receive according to their 
Work 

Their essential difference 1s the difference between a state or 
public enterprise which belongs to the whole people, and a co- 
operative enterprise which belongs to a particular group of people 

(b) Corresponding to these two forms of property, two classes 
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—the workers, who work in public enterprises owned by the whole 
people , and the peasants, who are joint-owners of co-operative 
enterprises 

These are new classes, classes of socialist society The so- 
cialist woiking class ıs a new working class—not an exploited 
proletariat divorced from means of production and selling its 
labour-power to capitalists, but a working class which “far from 
being bereft of the instruments and means of production, on the 
contrary possesses these jointly with the whole people "5 And 
the socialist peasantry 1s a new peasantry, emancipated from 
exploitation by landlords and middlemen, which “bases its work 
and wealth not on individual labour and on backward technical 
equipment, but on collective labour and up-to-date technical 
equipment" and whose economy is “based, not on private pro- 
perty, but on collective property "'!? 

Thus though the same individuals, or their children, who 
belonged to the old working class and peasantry belong to the 
new working class and peasantry, the latter are new classes, which 
have arisen from socialist production relations, and which take the 
place of the old classes which are done away with when the old 
production relations are done away with 

These are fnendly, not antagonistic classes Neither exploits 
the other, and they engage 1n an exchange of economic activities 
for the equal benefit of each class 

At the same time, the workers are the leading class , they play 
the decisive, leading role 1n. building socialism This 1s because 
the workers by their class position, were the leading force in the 
fight against capitalism , and because they are associated with 
what ıs, as we shall see 1mmediately, the higher form of socialist 
property namely, public property 

While the existence of co-operative alongside public property, 
and consequently the existence of two classes, facilitates the deve- 
lopment of socialist production, the transition to the higher stage 
of communism entails the emergence of a single form of property, 
namely, public property, and, consequently, the elimination of all 
class distinctions 

The principle of communism, "to each according to his needs", 
presupposes, as Marx and Engels put it, that “all production has 
been concentrated 1n the hands of a vast association of the whole 
nation,’2° which will plan production ın all its branches in 
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accordance with the needs of the people and similarly that the 
whole social product 1s at the disposal of the same * vast asso- 
ciation”, so that ıt may be distributed according to need But 
this entails that state production and co-operative production must 
have been combined into a single whole Communist society 1s 
classless society, ın which all participate equally according to 
abilities ın a single organisation of social production, and receive 
equally according to needs 


Contradiction of Productive Forces and Production Relations in 
the Transition to Communism The Ending of Commodity 
Production 


It follows that the transition from the first phase of commu- 
nism to the higher phase entails a change in the relations of pro- 
duction, that ıs, in forms of property For it involves a change 
from two forms of socialist property to a single form 

Such a change 1s necessary precisely because of the necessity 
of bringing production relations into conformity with productive 
forces For as the productive forces of socialist society grow, 
their further growth 1s hampered by the division of two forms 
of socialist property, which eventually becomes an obstacle in 
the development of production 


The co-existence of gorup and public property, of co-operative 
o1 collective farm agriculture and publicly-owned industry, means 
in effect that two production sectors co-exist in socialist society 
In the publicly-owned sector, production is directed and the 
product disposed of by a public authority, representing the whole 
of society In the group sector, on the other hand, production 1s 
directed and the product disposed of by a group 

To begin with, socialism advances on this basis The working 
class persuades the peasants to collectivise their undertakings and 
to develop socialist, collective farm agnculture This is the 
necessary basis for the development of socialist production in 
countries where a large peasant class exists And it is necessary 
to continue developing socialist production on this basis for a 
long time, until all the productive potentialities of group or co 
operative production have been extended to the utmost 


But nevertheless a point 1s reached when the co-existence of 
two production sectors, public and co-operative production, begins 
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to act as a hindrance to the further development of production 
Why is this? There are two aspects of the problem 

(1) In the first place, the co-existence of two production 
sectors 1s bound up with the continued production of consumer 
goods as commodities, that ıs to say, their production for sale 
on the market, to any purchaser In socialism, labour-power 
ceases to be a commodity, and so do means of production— 
except where they are being produced for foreign trade , but 
consumer goods can and do continue to be produced as commo- 
dities, so long as conditions continue to exist which create a 
market for such commodities 

Such conditions are provided by the co-existence of group or 
co-operative enterprise in agriculture alongside public enterprise 
in industry For since the products of the group enterprise 
belong to the group and are disposed of by the group, rather than 
belong to the whole of society and being dipsosed of by the whole 
of society, it follows that the group cannot but seek to dispose of 
its products by selling them as commodities, and, in return, seek 


to buy other products as commodities 
At this stage wrote Stalin, in order to ensure an economic bond 


between town and country between industry and agriculture commodity 
production (evchange through purchase and sale) should be preserved 
for a certain period it being the form of economic tie with the town 
vhich 1s alone acceptable to the peasants At present the collective 
farms will not recognise any other economic relation with the town 
except the commodity relation—exchange through purchase and sale "* 

From this it follows that consumer goods, which are needed 
to compensate the labour-power expended in the process of pro- 
duction” continue to be produced and sold as commodities 

This method of distributing consumer goods in socialist so- 
ciety can continue to operate so long as the principle govern- 
ing distribution 1s the socialist principle of 'to each according to 
his work” But when production begins to approach the point 
where products can be distributed according to need, the form of 
distiibution corresponding to the production of products as com 
modities no longer conforms to the requirements of production 
It becomes a hindrance Then what is required 1s not that people 
should be able to buy consumer goods on the market “to compen- 
sate the labour-power expended in the process of production”, 
but that all products should be at the disposal of society for dis 


tribution according to needs 
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Hence commodity circulation 1s incompatible with the prospective 
transition from socialism to communism The transition from socia 
lism to communism and the communist principle of distribution of pro 
ducts according to needs preclude all commodity exchange, and hence 
preclude the conversion of products into commodities — 


At this stage, therefore, the system where group, co-operative 
enterprises co-exist with public enterprises, dispose of their own 
products and sell them as commodities, must be replaced by a 
system where all products are disposed of by a single vast associa 
tion of all the people 


(2) In the second place, the co-existence of group or co- 
operative enterprise in agriculture with publicly-owned enterprise 
in industry means that the whole of production still cannot be 
directed by a single social-economic centre which directly plans 
the whole of production On the contrary, the planning of pro 
duction must proceed by indirect methods of encouraging a partic- 
ular voulme and direction of co-operative, peasant production 
by offering suitable economic incentives to the peasants in the 
form of prices 

For this reason again, ın proportion as production advances 
to the level of production of abundance, the system of two forms 
of socialist property and two production sectors, which at first 
helps to increase socialist production, at length becomes a 
hindrance 

It would be unpardonable blindness, wrote Stalin, “not to see 
that these factors are already beginning to hamper the powerful develop- 


ment of our productive forces since they create obstacles to the full 
extension of government planning to the whole of the national economy 
9 


especially agriculture ? 

What is eventually required is that a single vast association 
of all the people should direct all branches of production as a 
single productive system with the aim of satisfying all needs 

For this reason, Stalin stressed that it would be wrong to 
think that with the institution of a socialist economic basis cin 
is no longer any contradiction between productive forces and 
production relations On the cóntrary, there does exist such a 
contradiction, and it must be solved by further transformations 
of production relations, the conversion of all property into the 
property of the whole of society This is communism And 
this, he said, "will be a radical transition from one form of 
economy, the economy of socialism, to another, higher form of 
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economy, the economy of communism "?* But this transition, 
unlike radical transitions of the past, 1s achieved gradually, with- 
out violence, and by social agreement For antagonistic classes 
no longer exist, and so its achievement 1s equally in the interests 
of all members of society 

Hence whereas in socialist society, the first phase of com- 
munism, consumer goods can be and indeed must be still pro- 
duced as commodities, 1n the higher phase of communism they 
must cease to be produced as commodities — Similarly, whereas 
1n socialist society there can exist group or co-operative alongside 
public property , a collective farm sector of production alongside 
publicly-owned industry , and consequently two classes, workers 
and peasants , 1n communist society there exists only public pro- 
perty, a single all-embracing production association, and no 
classes 

Is the existence of two forms of property, of two classes, 
always necessary in the first stage of socialism? Must the 
transition fiom socialism to communism inevitably and always 
involve a change in property relations ? 

No, the existence of two forms of socialist property would 
not arise, and so a further radical change in property relations 
would not be necessary, in the case where ‘capitalism and the 
concentration of production have advanced far enough both in 
industry and agriculture to permit the expropriation of all the 
means of production in the country, and their conversion into 
public property "?» —in other words, in the case where, follow- 
ing the abolition of capitalist exploitation, there was no necessity 
to institute group as well as public socialist property 

Such could be the case in Britan For this reason, Britain 
might be able to leap over this stage in the transition to commu- 
nism experienced by other countries 


Conditions for the Transition from Socialism to Communism 

From all this, Stalin concluded that “in order to pave the way 
for a real transition to communism, at least three main prelimin- 
ary conditions have to be satisfied ”26 

Briefly, what has to be done is (1) to raise production to the 
level where the needs of all can be fully satisfied, (2) concentrate 
the whole of production and the whole product ın the hands of 
a vast association of the whole people, and (3) create the neces- 
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sary conditions for making labour life’s prime want and eliminat- 
ing all subordination of people to the division of labour 

It 1s the task of society 1n the stage of socialism to secure the 
gradual realisation of the conditions necessary for the advance to 
communism, when for the first time it will be possible to begin 
satisfying the needs of all and for all to develop to the full all 
their capacities 

(1) The first condition is the continuous expansion of all 
branches of social production, in order at last to produce not 
only plenty but abundance This expansion requires, Stalin stress- 
ed, a “relatively higher rate of expansion of the production of 
means of production”, 1n order to provide the necessary technical 
equipment ?7 

(2) The second condition is “by means of gradual transitions 
to replace commodity circulation by a system under which 
the central government, or some other social-economic centre, 
might control the whole product of social production in the 
interests of society "28 

Where not only public but also collective farm ( co-operative or 
group) property exists, this means “to raise collective faim pro- 
perty to the level of public property” And Stalin proposed that 
the way to achieve this was gradually to introduce, step 
by step and ‘without any particular hurry", a system whereby 
more and more and finally all the marketable products of agrı- 
cuitural production would be disposed of by a central authority, 
which would at the same time be supplying the farmers with the 
manufactured goods they required In this way, without con- 
fiscation or similar drastic measures, a Position would at leneth 
be reached in which farmers and industrial workers were alike 
participating in a single organisation of social production 

(3) The third condition ıs “to ensure such a cultural ad- 
vancement of society as will secure for all Members of society 
the all-round development of their physical and mental abilities 
so that the members of society may be in a Position to receive an 
education sufficient to enable them to be active agents of social 
development, and 1n a position freely to choose their Occupations 
and not be tied all their hves, owing to the existin 
labour, to some one occupation "29 

To ensure this 

(a) It 1s necessary to shorten the working day at least to six, 


g division of 
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and subsequently to five hours This is needed ın order that 
the members of society might have the necessary free time to receive 
an all round education ? 

Marx pointed out that ıt is always necessary for men to spend 
time producing to satisfy their wants When exploitation of man 
by man 1s abolished, then, he wrote, “they accomplish this task 
with the least expenditure of energy and under conditions most 
adequate to their human nature and most worthy of it But ıt 
always remains a realm of necessity Beyond it begins that deve- 
lopment of human power, which 1s its own end, the true realm 
of freedom, which, however, can flourish only upon that realm of 
necessity as its basis The shortening of the working day 1s its 
fundamental premise "31 


Hence shortening the working day ıs a fundamental measure 
in socialist productiou, and a condition without which the all- 
round development of men's physical and mental abilities cannot 
be achieved This all-round development, Marx stresses, “is its 
own end" It 1s not sought m order that production shall ad- 
vance On the contrary, the technical advance of production, 
including the possibility of shortening the working day, is sought 
in order that this development shall be achieved *Men produce 
not for production's sake, but to satisfy their needs "32 "Then 
and only then will *work be transformed in the eyes of society 
from only a means of supporting life into life's prime want "93 

(b) Yt uis necessary to introduce compulsory  polytechnical 
education ™ 

This means that the basic education which all members of 
society receive will include as an essential component the acqusi- 
tion of knowledge of the principles ‘underlying the production 
techniques of society, so that all will “be able freely to choose 
their occupation and not be tied to one occupation all their lives” 
—and will, moreover, not be simply performing a task learned 
by rote, but be masters of the production process, which is a condi- 
ton for truly creative labour, and for pleasure 1n labour 

(c) It ıs necessary likewise that housing conditions should be 
radically 1mproved and that real wages of workers and employees should 
be at least doubled if not more both by means of direct increases 


of wages and salaries and more especially by further systematic reduc 
tions of prices for consumer goods * 


This ıs necessary if all are to live and work, as Marx sæd, 
17 
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sary conditions for making labour life’s pnme want and eliminat- 
ing all subordination of people to the division of labour 

It 1s the task of society 1n the stage of socialism to secure the 
gradual realisation of the conditions necessary for the advance to 
communism, when for the first time it will be possible to begin 
satisfying the needs of all and for all to develop to the full all 
their capacities 

(1) The first condition ıs the continuous expansion of all 
branches of social production, in order at last to produce not 
only plenty but abundance — This expansion requires, Stalin stress- 
ed, a “relatively higher rate of expansion of the production of 
means of production", 1n order to provide the necessary technical 
equipment ?7 

(2) The second condition is “by means of gradual transitions 
to replace commodity circulation by a system under which 
the central government, or some other social-economic centre, 
might control the whole product of social production in the 
interests of society ^28 

Where not only public but also collective farm (co-operative or 
group) property exists, this means “to raise collective faim pro- 
perty to the level of public property” And Stalin proposed that 
the way to achieve this was gradually to introduce, step 
by step and ‘without any particular hurry”, a system whereby 
more and more and finally all the marketable products of agn- 
cultural production would be disposed of by a central authority, 
which would at the same time be supplying the farmers with the 
manufactured goods they required In this Way, without con- 
fiscation or similar drastic measures, a Position would at lensth 
be reached in which farmers and industrial workers were alike 
participating 1n a single organisation of social Production 

(3) The third condition ıs “to ensure such a cultural ad- 
vancement of society as will secure for all members of society 
the all-round development of their physical and mental abilities 
so that the members of society may be in a positi 
education sufficient to enable them to be active agents of social 
development, and ın a position freely to choose their occupations 
and not be tied all their lives, owing to the existing division of 
labour, to some one occupation ”?? 


To ensure this 
(a) ‘It 1s necessary to shorten the working day at least to six 


On to receive an 
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and subsequently to five hours This is needed ın order that 
the members of society might have the necessary free time to receive 
an all round education ? 

Marx pointed out that it ıs always necessary for men to spend 
time producing to satisfy their wants When exploitation of man 
by man 1s abolished, then, he wrote, “they accomplish this task 
with the least expenditure of energy and under conditions most 
adequate to their human nature and most worthy of ıt But it 
always remains a realm of necessity Beyond it begins that deve- 
lopment of human power, which is its own end, the true realm 
of freedom, which, however, can flounsh only upon that realm of 
necessity as its basis The shortening of the working day 1s its 
fundamental premise "31 

Hence shortening the working day ıs a fundamental measure 
in socialist production, and a condition without which the all- 
round development of men’s physical and mental abilities cannot 
be achieved This all-round development, Marx stresses, “is its 
own end" It is not sought ın order that production shall ad- 
vance On the contrary, the technical advance of production, 
including the possibility of shortening the working day, is sought 
in order that this development shall be achieved “Men produce 
not for production’s sake, but to satisfy their needs "3? Then 
and only then will *work be transformed in the eyes of society 
from only a means of supporting life into life's prime want "33 

(b) It ıs necessary to introduce compulsory  polytechnical 
education °% 

This means that the basic education which all members of 
society receive will include as an essential component the acqusi- 
tion of knowledge of the pmnciples “underlying the production 
techniques of society, so that all will “be able freely to choose 
their occupation and not be tied to one occupation all their lives” 
—and will, moreover, not be simply performing a task learned 
by rote, but be masters of the production process, which 1s a condi- 
tion for truly creative labour, and for pleasure in labour 

(c) It is necessary likewise that housing conditions should be 
radically improved and that real wages of workers and employees should 
be at least doubled if not more both by means of direct increases 


of wages and salaries and more especially by further systematic reduc 
tions of prices for consumer goods 9 


This is necessary if all are to live and work, as Marx said, 
17 
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"under conditions most adequate to their human nature and most 
worthy of it ” 

After all these conditions are satisfied, then 

‘In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving sub- 
ordination of the individual to the division of labour, and therewith also 
the antithesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished , after 
labour has become not only a means of life but lifes prime want after 
the productive forces have also increased with the all round development 
of the mdividual, and all the springs of co-operative wealth flow more 
abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be 
crossed in its entirety and society inscribe on its banners From each 
according to his ability to each according to his needs "* 

To sum up 

The goal of socialist society ıs to achieve communism This 
means that social production has been so expanded that abundance 
is produced to satisfy all the needs of all the members of society , 
that the subordination of the individual to the division of labour 
has been ended and every individual is free to develop fully all 
his physical and mental abilities , that work has ceased to be only 
a necessary means of supporting life and has become itself a 
primary need of life , that social property has become the basis 
of society , that all the means of life and enjoyment are provided 
by society to all human beings 
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CHAPTER TEN 


MOTIVE FORCES OF THE DEVELOPMENT FROM 
SOCIALISM TO COMMUNISM 


The class struggle coatinues to operate in the building of socialism 
and in the transition to communism First the workers and peasants 
wage a struggle to completely eliminate the defeated exploiting classes 
and then to eliminate all the effects and hangovers of the past exploitation 

In this struggle the views and institutions. of the socialist superstruc 
ture play an essential role The socialist superstructure differs from the 
Superstructure in previous society in that socialist views and institutions 
are developed (1) with the conscious purpose of building and consolidat 
ing the socialist basis (2) with the ever wider participation of the work- 
ing people, (3) with the aid of criticism and self-criticism based on a 
common interest. and (4) with the aim of facilitating the transition to a 
higher order of society communism 

A key role 1s played in the building of socialism and the transition 
to communism by the state as the organ of power of the working people 
and by the party as their vanguard organisation 


General Law of Development of Society 


Marx summed up the general law of development of society 
as follows 


In the social production of their life men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will relations 
of production which correspond to a definite stage of development of 
their material productive forces The sum total of these relations of 
production constitutes the economic. structure of Society the real founda- 


tion on which rises a legal and political Superstructure and to which 
correspond definite forms of social consciousness 


The mode of production of material life conditions 
tical and intellectual life process in general 
of men that determines their being but 
being that determines their consciousness 

At a certam stage of their development the material productive 
forces of society come in conflict with the existing relations of production 
or—what 1s but a legal expression for the same thing—with the property 
relations within which they have been at work hitherto From forms 
of development of the productive forces these relations turn into their 
fetters Then begins an epoch of social revolution With the change of 
the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure IS more or 
less rapidly transformed 


the social poli 
It is not the consciousness 
on the contrary their social 
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No social order ever perishes before all the productive forces tor 
which there 1s room in it have developed and new higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions of their existenc~ 
have matured in the womb of the old society itself Therefore mankind 
always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve since looking at the 
matter more closely it will always be found that the task itself arises only 
when the material conditions for its solution already exist or are at least 
in the process of formation 

The bourgeois relations of production are the last antagonistic form 
of the social process of production—antagonistic not in the sense of 
individuil antagonism, but of one arising from the social conditions ot 
life of the individuals at the same time the productive forces developing 
in the womb of bourgeois society create the material conditions for the 
solution of that antagonism This social formation brings therefore, the 


prehistory of human society to a close ! 

In these propositions of Marx are formulated, in the most 
general terms and yet with strict scientific precision, the funda- 
mental laws regulating the development of human society _These 
propositions are, therefore, the key to understanding the develop 
ment of society up to the present day They are also the key to 
understanding how society 1s to develop in the future, how social 
progress is to be continued 


In these propositions Marx showed how, from the break up of 
primitive communism, production took “antagonistic forms” and 
developed through a senes of revolutions, each of which became 
necessary when the developing forces of production came in 
conflict with the existing relations of production The motive 
force of this entire development has been the class struggle, which, 
passing through a series of stages, culminates with the victory of 
the working class in the socialist revolution By abolishing capi- 
talist property and establishing social ownership of the means of 
production, this prepares the way for the transition to classless 
society, free from social antagonisms 

Thus Marx proved that division into classes, and class stru- 
ggles, belong only to a particular historical period—the long 
period of travail which he called *the prehistory of human society" 
This phase 1s brought to an end with the victory of socialism 
Thenceforward and to an increasing degree the whole of social 
production passes under conscious social control 

But that does not mean that laws of social development cease 


to operate 
It remains true that ın carrying on production people enter 
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into defimte relations of production which must correspond with 
the character of their productive forces 

It remains true that people's consciousness 1s determined by 
their social being 

It remains true that as production develops so must new 
social tasks develop with it 


But instead of asserting their sway through class conflicts, 
through crises and catastrophes, and by the frustration of men’s 
intentions, the laws of social development are more and moie 
consciously utilised by associated humanity, ın the interests of 
society as a whole, to realise men’s intentions 

Associated on the basis of a common interest, men are in 
full control of their own social course They direct it by the 
compass of their knowledge of their own needs and of the real 
conditions of their social existence 

In this and the next chapter we shall consider the laws of 
development in socialist and communist society First we shall 
consider the motive forces, or chief agencies, active in effecting 
development , and second we shall consider the planned character 
of the development We shall see that the building of socialism 
and the transition to communism 1s effected by the class struggle 
of workers and peasants And we shall see that to an increasing 
degree the whole of social production develops ın accordance with 
an agreed social plan 


Laws of the Class Struggle in the Transition from Capitalism to 
Communism 
In the transition from capitalism to communism, the class 
struggle eventually comes to an end For first antagonistic classes, 
and then all classes, are finally abolished But this end is achiev- 
ed, not by gradually giving up class struggles, by gradually recon- 
ciling antagonistic classes and substituting class collaboration for 
class struggle, but by waging the class struggle to the end, that 1s, 
to such complete and final victory of the working classes over the 
exploiters that the latter are abolished as a class, leaving not a 
trace behind them 
As we have seen, the first step and the essential precondition 
to the victory of socialism 1s the conquest of power by the work- 
ing class, which, at the head of the majority of the Working people, 
overthrows the rule of the last exploiting class, the capitalist class 
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Aftei that, the task of the working class and its allies 1s gradu- 
ally to eliminate capitalist and other forms of exploitation and 
place the whole of production on a socialist basis Capitalism 
and even pre-capitalist forms of econnomy are sure to exist, even 
on a fairly large scale, after working-class power ıs won For even 
after the nationalisation of the big capitalist enterprises, there 
will remain in nearly all countries a large field of small capitalist 
enterprise and of small-scale commodity production, which can- 
not be immediately and summarily nationalised 

There follows, therefore, a period of the struggle to establish 
socialism, ın which three main economic tasks have to be fulfilled 


(1) To expand socialist state industry 

(2) To subject remaining capitalist enterprise to strict state 
control, first directing 1t into socially useful channels, and then 
gradually eliminating it and replacing ıt by state or co-operative 


enterprise 
(3) To provide small producers with improved instruments 


of production, gradually persuading them to engage in forms of 
co-operative production so as to raise their productivity and stan- 


dards of life 
When these tasks are completed, then the socialist economic 


structure 1s completed The socialist ownership of all the princi- 
pal means of production 1s established and all exploitation of 
man by man 1s abolished 


Such a process ıs, from the nature of the case, a process of 
uninterrupted class struggle, waged by the working class and its 
allies against the defeated capitalist class 

‘The class struggle does not disappear under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” wrote Lenin, *it merely assumes different forms 

The process of establishing socialism ıs a process of bitter and, 
indeed, intensified class struggles The dispossessed big capr- 
talists fight with every means in their power to regain their lost 
positions They make use of every economic difficulty and 
division of interests In particular, they rely on the continued 
existence of a numerous class of exploiters in the sector of small- 
scale capitalism and on the mevitable waverings and uncertainty 
of small producers And the stronger socialism grows, the more 


is their resistance intensified 
“There have been no cases m history where dying classes have 


voluntarily departed from the scene, wrote Stalin “ This ıs the 
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social basis for the intensification of the class struggle The dying 
classes resist, not because they have become stronger than we, but be 
cause socialism is growing faster than they, and they are becoming weaker, 
they feel that their last days are approaching and are compelled to 
res st with all the forces and all the means in their power ? 

Only with the final victory of socialism are all class anta- 
gonisms and class battles ended within the given country Even 
then, so long as socialism is victorious in some countries only 
(as ıs the case at the present time), the capitalist forces operating 
from outside continue to use whatever means tnéy can to combat 
the building of socialism But these forces have then lost the 
support of any class within the socialist country, though they 
may still count on the support of some individuals 


However, the ending of the exploiting classes and so of the 
struggle against them, does not yet mean the ending of all remain- 
ing effects of the system of exploitation When something 1s 
abolished, some of its effects remain, since effects outlive causes 


Hence the struggle to do away with these surviving effects must 
continue 


In the main, these survivals consist of (a) the continued 
subordination of people to the division of labour, with all its 
aspects and consequences, which we discussed in the last chapter , 


and (5) ideological hangovers, that is, the continued existence in 
men s minds of capitalist views and attitudes 


There are three main ways in which the struggle to eliminate 
them. ıs carried on (a) economically, by pressing forward the 


work of socialist construction , (b) politically, by carrying through 
the ever broader democratisation of all government and adminis- 


trative work from top to bottom , (c) 1deologically, by carrying 
through the socialist education of the whole of society 

What sort of struggle is this? Is st still a class struggle ? 

Yes, 1t 18 a class struggle, in as much as it 1s conducted by 
definite classes, namely, the woiking class and the peasants, 
led by the working class But it ıs not a struggle between classes, 
since it 1s not directed against any other class The exploiting 
classes being already completely eliminated, it 1s directed at eli- 
minating the remaining effects of the past exploitation It is a 
struggle of the working class and peasants, led by the working 
class, to raise the whole of society to the level of communism 
Its method 1s not the method of force but the method of example 


9 
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and persuasion, of criticism and self-cnticism The method of 
ar as ıt may be necessary, when a 


force is only retained in so f 
socialist country 1s still surrounded by hostile capitalist countries, 
rtain 1ndividuals 


to combat the hostile activities of ce 

In classless, communist society men will be 1n full conscious 
control of their entire social course They wil be fully the 
masters of their own social organisation But ın the entire phase 
of transition from capitalism to communism, this can be only 
partially the case ıt ıs becoming so, but it 1s not yet entirely so 


For while the struggle against the exploiting classes continues, 
and while the struggle to eliminate the hangovers of past explo! 
aid that people are yet fully the 


tation continues, ıt cannot be S 

masters of their own social organisation On the contrary, they 

are still only partially the masters of ıt For the development 
means of class struggle 


of socialist society still takes place by 
And so long as people are engaged in class struggle, they aie 


not yet fully the masters of their own social organisation 


The Role of the Superstructure in the Development of Socialist 
Society 

According to Marxism, it ıs “the mode of production of 

he social, political and 


matenal life? which always “conditions t 
neral”, so that on the basis of the 


intellectual lıfe process m £e 

given economic structure of society there arises a corresponding 

superstructure of views and institutions The superstructure, 
ts 1n order to 

which is thus always 2 product of the bisis exis 

: lidate itself and to do 


serve the basis, to help 1t shape and conso 
away with the remnants of former production relations 
This remains true 10 the period of transition from capitalism 


to communism, 1n. socialist society 
In general, socialism cannot be 


the development of socialist views, 
masses to struggle against capitalism and show the road to victory, 


and without corresponding mass organisations, and when the 
working class and win powe! then transform 


the institutions of society into institutions which correspond to the 
and socialist views become the ruling 


needs of building socialism 

dominant views of society Thus the struggle against capitalism 
for socialism has the result that, as Marx said, when the old basis 
Is at length overthrown, the entire superstructure 1s rapidly trans- 


brought into existence without 
which arouse and mobilise the 
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formed. A superstructure of socialist views and institutions 
comes into operation. And the function of these views and 
institutions is precisely to serve the building and consolidation of 
socialist . economy and the elimination of the remnants of 
capitalism. 

Marxism always stresses the positive role of the superstructure 
in social development. In the building of socialism, socialist 
institutions and views play a most active role, in directing, orga- 
" nising and mobilising the ias for the accomplishment of the 
social tasks. 

Capitalist institutions and views exist to maintain and streng- 
then the capitalist property relations ; they serve to maintain 
exploitation, to coerce the majority and deceive them. Socialist 
institutions and views exist to eliminate exploitation, to coerce the 
minority (when all exploitation is abolished, however, the need 
for coercion begins to disappear), and to enlighten peopie. 
| Consequently, the socialist superstructure has ‘special, new 

characteristics, which make it a new kind of superstructure, con- 
trasting with the superstructure in societies based on class 
exploitation. 

In such societies, the superstructure served the exploitation of the 
majoirty of society by a ruling exploiting class. In socialist society, 
on the other hand, the superstructure serves the struggle to abolish 
exploitation and to consolidate and carry forward an economy 
without exploitation, based on social ownership of the means of 
production and aiming at the maximum satisfaction of the material 
and cultural ‘needs of the whole of society. This is what consti- 
tutes the essence of the socialist superstructure, and defines its 
role in the development of socialist society. 


What are the outstanding new characteristics of the socialist 
superstructure 2 - 


(1) Socialist Views and Institutions are Developed with the 
Conscious Purpose of Helping People to Satisfy their 
Requirements 

When the working people win power from the exploiters, they 
proceed to create the basis of socialist society. They do this » 
deliberately, with full consciousness of what they are aiming at, 
namely, to replace capitalist economy by socialist economy. 

In this respect the whole process of the creation and con- 
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solidation of the socialist basis 1s quite unlike that of the creation 
of any previous basis—Qquite unlike, for example, the prccess of 
the birth and consolidation of capitalism 

How did capitalism as an economic system come to exist”? 
Not by the capitalist class conquering power and then with deli- 
beration and forethought creating a capitalist economy On the 
contrary, capitalist production and with it the capitalist class began 
spontaneously to develop within feudal society After a certain 
period, the capitalist class, growing strong and feeling itself 
thwarted by feudal rule, led a revolt against the feudal rulers and 
itself took over the direction of society And then, of course, 
the economic forces of capitalist development went ahead much 
faster unchecked by feudal fetters 

At no point did any leader of the capitalist class say “We 
shall now proceed to construct capitalism” Oliver Cromwell 
never said anything of the sort ın 1649, nor did William of Orange 
in 1688, nor Lord Grey in 1832 But in November, 1917, Lenin 
did say *We shall now proceed to construct socialism ” 

So contrasting two revolutions Stalin wrote 

“The main task of the bourgeois revolution consists in seizing power 
making it conform to the already existing. bourgeois economy, whereas. 
the main task of the proletarian revolution consists ın seizing power im 
order to build up a new socialist economy "* 

Consequently, the socialist basis, unlike the capitalist. basis, 
is deliberately created with full consciousness of what 1s aimed at 

And this difference implies great differences between the 
character and development of socialist and capitalist ideas 
Capitalist ideas were developed by a spontaneous process, without 
any conscious object of finding the ways and means of establishing 
and building capitalism — Socialist 1deas, on the other hand, ate 
developed in the course of the working-class struggle against 
capitalism by a process of arriving at scientific conclusions about 
the structure of society and its laws of development, precisely in 
order that such conclusions may serve the struggle to get iid of 
capitalism and establish and build socialism 

These scientific socialist ideas then become the guiding, ruling 
ideas of the socialist superstructure And the state and other 
institutions of socialist society are then developed in correspon- 
dence with these 1deas—with consciousness of the actual needs 
of development of socialist society Thus the political views, the 
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philosophical views, the legal views, the literary and artistic views 
—everything ın the socialist superstructure ıs developed with the 
conscious purpose of serving the development of socialism, and 
1s tested by whether ıt does or does not fulfil that purpose 

Naturally, the old capitalist views still continue in existence 
A long struggle takes place between the nascent elements of the 
new socialist superstructure and the dying elements of the old 
capitalist superstructure The conscious object of this struggle 
is to ensure that the superstructure does serve the consolidation 
of the new basis and the elimination of the old basis 


(2) Socialist Views and Institutions are Developed with eve 
wider Participation of the Working People 

In society based on the exploitation of man by man, the ruling 
views serve, ın one way or another, to justify this exploitation and 
to make people accept it And similarly the institutions of society 
serve to maintain the dominance of the exploiting minority ovei 
the exploited majority Hence, in the main, the views are the 
biased and deceptive views of the minority which are imposed on 
the majority, and the institutions are institutions of fraud and 
coercion 

It 1s quite otherwise in socialist society There the ruling 
views serve to liberate the people from exploitation, to show them 
how to combine ın free association to secure the maximum satıs- 
faction of all their material and cultural requirements And the 
institutions of society serve the same purpose 

Hence the views and mstitutions of socialist society are not 
imposed on the people but, on the contrary, are of the people 
and correspond to their deepest aspirations and interests 

Hence instead of the institutions of society being run by a 
privileged few (as they are in capitalist society, even when every- 
one has a vote), the aim 1s to draw wider and wider masses of 
people into the running of all social institutions, so that these 
institutions will be in truth the people's own institutions And 
instead of the views of society being elaborated by an intellectual 
elite (who seek to put them over to the masses, who are expected 
to listen respectfully, as in our "popular" discussion run by the 
B B C ), the aim 1s to create wider and wider popular debate and 
discussion about all views, so that these views will be 1n truth the 
people's own views 
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Naturally, the views and institutions of socialist society become 
enormously enriched as a result of the ever wider participation 
of the people in shaping them 


(3) Socialist Views and Institutions are Developed with the Aid 
of Criticism and Self-Ciiticism 


In capitalist and other societies based on exploitation of man 
by man, the views and institutions of society are not tested in 
their development by whether they advance mankind’s understand- 
ing of the real conditions of life and enable people to realise their 
common interest, their material and cultural requirements, but by 
whether they serve the interests of the ruling class And so their 
development is effected, ın the last analysis, by the clash and 
conflict of the opposing interests 1n society, and by the conflict ot 
different tendencies arising from the contradictions in which the 
ruling class itself 1s constantly involved And the more the old 
basis becomes a fetter on social development, the more oppressive 
do the social institutions become and the more obscurantist and 
deceptive the views 


The socialist basis, on the other hand, is a basis on which 
people co-operate together to satisfy their constantly rising 
material and cultural requirements Living in such a 
society, people have nothing to gain from views which in any way 
disguise, distort or falsify things On the contrary, the truer, 
the clearer and the more profound their understanding of nature 
and society, the better will their views serve their social purpose 
And similarly, the object of the development of the institutions 
of socialist society 1s to develop such institutions as will best enable 
people to co-operate together to secure the maximum satisfaction 
of all their material and cultural requirements 


Consequently the views and institutions of socialist society 
are tested in their development precisely by whether they advance 
mankind’s understanding of the real conditions of life and enable 
people to realise their common interest, their material and cultural 
requirements 


Naturally enough, not all the views that are in fact put forward 
are in all respects correct views Nor are all the institutions 
that are in fact set up in all respects good institutions And 
furthermore, as socialism develops, the need must arise for the 
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further development of the views and institutions of society to 
correspond to and serve the further needs of social development 

How, then, 1s the necessary development of the superstructure 
effected in socialist society? Not, as in societies based on ex- 
ploitation, by conflicts based on contradictory, opposing interests, 
but by criticism and self-criticism based on a community of 
interests 

In general, it 1s only by practising criticism and self-criticism 
that people can get the best results from any co-operative under- 
taking, because from this alone can come the ability to do the 
job ever better and better And so it ıs only by practising 
criticism and self-criticism that a superstructure of views and ın- 
stitutions can be developed adequate to and worthy of a socialist 
society 

The leading principle in the development of the views and also 
of the institutions of socialist society 1s, therefore, the principle 
of criticism and self-criticism 


(4) Socialist Views and Institutions Facilitate the Transition to 
Communism 


The function of the superstructure 1n all previous society has 
been to conserve the existing social system Therefore, when the 
development of production comes in conflict with the existing 
relations of production, the superstructure becomes increasingly 
reactionary, resisting the necessary social changes 


The development of socialist production, as we have seen, 
comes to necessitate a whole series of profound social transfor- 
mations, resulting eventually in the birth of the higher stage of 
communism Thus the whole process of production and distribu- 
tion must pass under the management of a single “vast associa- 
tion of the whole nation”, all subordination of the individual to 
the division of labour must cease, all commodity production 
must cease, and the right to receive according to the work con- 
tributed to society must be replaced by the right of every 
individual to receive all he needs 


There can be no doubt that the superstructure of socialist 
society, as ıt first emerges from capitalist society, does not corres- 
pond to these higher requirements of communism For example, 
the views and likewise the institutions of socialism are such as to 
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uphold the right to receive strictly according to work done, which 
contradicts the right to receive according to need. 

What happens, then, when the material conditions for the 
transition to communism begin to mature? Do the views and 
institutions of society then begin to play a reactionary role, and 
begin to hinder instead of helping forward the further progress of 
social life ? 

No, because the socialist superstructure is created with the 
conscious purpose of helping people to satisfy their social require- 
ments, is shaped by the whole people, and is controlled in its deve- 
lopment by the practice of criticism and self-criticism. So when 
experience shows the need for changes, the character of these 
changes can be discussed and decided upon, and such views and 
institutions as no longer serve a good purpose can be altered. 

Hence when certain views and institutions no longer conform 
to the changing needs of social development, they can be changed . 
in good time, without conflict, through the process of criticism 


and self-criticism. And, moreover, the fundamental views of . 


socialist society are views which foresee the transition to 
 communism. | | 

In short, serving to shape and consolidate the socialist basis 
and to eliminate the relics of the capitalist basis, the role of the 
superstructure in socialist society is also to facilitate the transition 
from socialism to communism. l 


The State and the Party as the Most Powerful Instruments for 
Building Socialism and Effecting the Transition to Communism 


A role of key importance in the socialist superstructure, and 
so in the whole direction and organisation of life in socialist 
society, is played by the state and by the party. These are, 
indeed, the most powerful instruments for building socialism and 
effecting the transition to communism. It could not be done 
without them—-though both state and party when they have served 
their purpose, will finally vanish from the scene. 

We have seen that the development of socialist society is still 
a development motivated by class struggle. This is why the role 
of the socialist state and of the party is of such great and all- 
embracing significance. The victory of the working class and its 
allies requires a state to enforce and carry out their aims, and a ` 
party to lead and guide the struggle. | 
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What, amid all the variations in form possible in a socialist 
state, are the principal characteristics of the socialist state ? 

(1) The socialist state is the organ of power of-the working. - 
class with its allies. 
| This power is exerted: (a) to eliminate the resistance of the - 
‘exploiters, (b) to direct the construction of socialism, (c) to 
protect socialist property and the personal porperty of citizens. 
from infringement either by individuals or groups inside the coun- 
try or from hostile foreign forces. ; 


(2) The socialist state is the organ of the whole working 
people, and not of an oppressing minority. Hence it is a state 
of a completely new type, not the instrument of a ruling group 
but the instrument of rule of the working masses. 

The socialist state is set up by the people. In doing so, they: 
destroy the former *bureaucratic-military machine",? by the aid 
of which the rule of the capitalists and landlords was exercised, 
and “win the battle for democracy" 

“Our aim," wrote Lenin in 1917, “is. to draw the whole of the poor 
into the practical work of administration. ..to ensure that every toiler... 
shall perform state duties. ...The more resolutely we stand for a 
ruthlessly firm, government. . .the -more varied must be the forms and 
methods of control from below...in order to weed out bureaucracy.” 

“For the administration of the state in this spirit,” he declared, “we 
can immediately set up a state apparatus of about ten million, if not 
twenty million people—an apparatus unknown in any capitalist country.” 

Hence characteristic of the socialist state 1s the ever increasing 
participation of the whole working people, not merely in the elec- 
tion of the state bodies, but in the work of the state ; and the ever 
closer links between the state and the mass organisations of the 
working people, such as the trade unions. 

(3) The socialist state is the instrument by means of which 
the working people undertake the management of social produc- 
tion in the interests of the whole of society. Public enterprises 
are state enterprises. The state, as the t epresentative of the 
whole: people, is their owner and manager. 


` - 


The socialist state has the on of owning and managing 
the whole sector of publicly-owned socialist production. Thus 
it has the function of directly controlling and guiding this whole 
sector of economy. But thereby it also’ exerts an ever increasing 
influence over economic, development in its entirety; since all 
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sectors of economy are dependent on the state sector and are 
influenced by it 

Thus the socialist state, either directly or indirectly, fulfils the 
function of directing the whole development of socialist economy 
Thereby it 15 a tremendously powerful instrument for consolidating 
and shaping the socialist basis and developing socialist society 1n 
the direction of communism 

The state 1s essentially an organ of power Such an organ 
of power is required to direct socialist development so long as 
there remain oppositional foices whose resistance and hostility 
have to be overcome 

In dealing with the question of the socialist state, Marx and 
Engels showed that after the resistance of the dispossessed classes 
was eliminated and the whole of economy placed on a fully 
socialist basis, there would be less and less need for an organ of 
public power to enforce the general interests of society The 
functions of the state as an organ of public power would gradually 
atrophy, as the exercise of those functions became unnecessary 
Consequently the state apparatus, as a special organ of power, 
possessed of the force to enforce its decisions, would eventually 
and gradually “wither away”, and what would be left would be 
simply the organisation for carrying on the economic and cultural 
life of society 

The interference of the state power ın social relations becomes super 
fluous in one sphere after another, wrote Engels and then ceases of 
itself The government of persons 1s replaced by the admunistration of 
things and the direction of the processes of production The state 1s not 
abolished, ıt withers away T 

The society that will organise production on the basis of a free 
and equal association. of the producers will put the whole machinery of 
state where it will then belong—into the museum of antiquities by the 
side of the spinning wheel and the bronze axe "? 

However, in the conditions 1n. which socialism has actually 
developed, theic has arisen the situation that even when antago- 
nistic classes have been eliminated in a socialist country—the 
Soviet Union—encirclement by hostile capitalist powers remains 
Hence the need for an organ of public power ın socialist society, 
for a socialist state, remains and will remain so long as capitalist 
encirclement remains, even if meantime the advance 1s effected 
right to the higher phase of communism The socialist state 1s 
still requiied to guard the achievements of socialism 

18 
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Under such circumstances, hówever, 1t more and more ceases 
to have any coercive function to perform inside the socialist 
country There is no longer need for it to repress the resistance 
of the exploiters, but ıt does continue to direct the construction 
of socialism and to protect socialist property from its enemies 
What happens 1s that more and more all the members ot society 
rally around the socialist state, which they regard as the guardian 
of their achievements and liberties, and of their future well-being 
Consequently there occurs not the withering away of the state, 
but the development of a new type of truly popular state of 
incomparable strength 

So the state will remam in being wrote Stalin unless the capita 
list encirclement is liquidated, and unless the danger of foreign military 
attack has disappeared It wil not remain and will atrophy if the 


capitalist encirclement 1s liquidated and a socialist encirelement takes its 
place ? 


So nght throughout the whole period of the mse of socialism 
and the transition to communism, until Capitalism has been eli- 
minated by the peoples all over the world, the socialist state plays 
a key role ın protecting the gains of the working people and 
enforcing and carrying out their ams But when the exploitng 
classes and their influence have finally been abolished everywhere, 
the socialist state will eventually “wither away”, and the “govern- 
ment of persons" will be replaced by “the administration of things 
and the direction. of the processes of production" Then there 


will exist economic organs and cultural organs of society, but not 
state organs 


Besides the state, as the public power of socialist society to 
enforce and direct the carrymg out of the will of the people, 
there 1s also necessary the party For m order to lead not only 
in economic construction but also in shaping the views and institu- 
tions of society, a leading force ıs necessary 


The socialist state comes 1nto being as a consequence of the 
conquest of power by the working people, led by the working 
class The working-class party, without whose leadership the 
working-class cannot win power, 1s then the leading force which 
guides the state and the people in building socialism The deve- 
lopment and activity of the state ın strict accordance with the 
interests and requirements of the people 1s ensured by the collec- 
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tive leadership and guidance of the party 1n all spheres of state 
activity 

The party 1s necessary so long as the struggle continues to 
eliminate the exploiting classes and then to eliminate all the con- 
sequences of exploitation For such a struggle is impossible 
without a leadership, and this leadership consists precisely of ther 
most advancc sections ot the working class and its allies 

So long as the class struggle 1n any form continues, so long 
will there be a distinction between the class vanguard and the 
masses A necessary feature of the existence of classes 1s the 
conditioning of the material and mental activities of these classes 
by the place they occupy in social production From this there 
invanably arises a conscious minority of the class, who become 
actively conscious of the long-term class interests and aims and 
lead the whole class The majority of the class, on the other 
hand, carry on their lives ın accordance with existing conditions 
and become conscious of long-term social aims and enter into 
struggle for them only under the leadership of the minority This 
is bound to be the case until class distinctions disappear and with 
them the conditioning of people by the place they occupy in sof1al 
production, and until the individuals are living and developing 
all their capacities as members of society with equal status and 
opportunities 

So ‘the most active and politically conscious citizens in the ranks of 
the working class and other sections of the working people unite in the 
Communist Party which 1s the vanguard of the workmg people in their 
struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist system and 1s the leading 
core of all organisations of the working people, both public and Srate 

The party 1s not an organisation which “dictates It 1s not 
an organ of power As the Webbs put it, the party exists in 
socialist society to fulfil “the vocation of leadership "!$5 For 
without the exercise of such a vocation by the most advanced 
section of the working people, it ıs impossible to rally millions to 
develop and improve the views and institutions of society so as to 
build socialism, effect the transition to communism and eventually 
raise the whole of society to the level of communism 

‘The authority of the party 1s maintamed by the confidence of the 
working class,’ wrote Stalin The confidence of the working class 1s 
not to be won by force for the use of force would kill confidence It 


can only be won if the party theory 1s sound if party policy is correct 
if the party 1s devoted to the cause of the working class, and if the party 
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is ready and able to convince the masses that its slogans are the right 
ones Thus the method of persuasion must be the chief method employ- 
ed by the party ın its leadership of the class ?* 

When the party's task 1s fulfilled, when the whole of society 
is raised to the level of communism, and when every threat from 
hostile forces and influences has disappeared, then ıt may be ex- 
pected that the party will cease to exist For it will then no 
longer be needed For then social hfe will proceed without 
class struggle, nor will there be any distinction between the re- 
latively advanced class vanguard and the masses So there will 


no longer be any need for a vanguard organisation to blaze the 
trail of social progress 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
PLANNED PRODUCTION 


On the basis of socialism overall planning of production arises The basic 
law of socialism operates by means of socialist planning of production 
But in socialism, mens control over the utilisation of means of 
production 1s still partial, 1n so far as they are still subordinate to division 
of labour , and social planning 1s still indirect, ın so far as the continuation 
of commodity production entails such indirect methods of control as fixing 


payments for work, prices, etc 

In communism, conscious social control over utilisation of means 
of production and disposal of the social product is at length complete 
Planning proceeds by taking into account the needs of society, the pro- 
perties of the means and forces of production and the time required by the 
various operations Thereby men are able to carry forward without limit 
the development of their mastery over nature Man ıs fully the master 
of his own social organisation and increasingly the lord of nature. 

Socialism and communism first develop on a national basis, but this 
will lead to world communism The future of humanity will be deter- 
mined by men’s own decisions, based on their consciousness of the develop- 
ing requirements of human life 


Social Ownership as the Basis for Socialist Planning 

It 1s characteristic of socialist relations of production that, for 
the first time, they allow of production as a whole being planned 
Because the means of production are socially owned, it follows 
that their utilisation 1s a matter of social decision Production 1s 
planned to serve the interests of the whole of society 

With private. ownership, production cannot be planned 
Production 1s planned within the workshop, but not in society 
generally 

There 1s often talk of planning under capitalism, but the fact 
that the am of capitalist production ıs profit makes planning 
impossible Particular capitalist concerns or groupings plan 
their production, but then in the drive for profit come mto con- 
flict with rival capitalists and rival. groupings The capitalists 
expand production in the quest foi profits ; but their profits depend 
on their continually finding markets, and the contradiction between 
social production and private capitalist appropriation. prevents the 
formation of a continuously expanding market Production leads 
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to rvalry for markets and spheres of investment, to crises, to the 
breakdown of any plans entertamed by the capitalists and their 
apologists ! 

As Stalin observed If capitalism &ould adapt production not to 
obtaining the utmost profit, but to the systematic improvement of the 
material conditions of the masses of the people, and if it could turn 
profits to the systematic improvement of the material conditions of the 
workers and peasants, there would be no crises But then capitalism 
would not be capitalism ""* 

It 1s only when society has taken over the whole direction 
of production on the basis of social ownership, and adapts pro- 
duction to the systematic 1mprovement of the conditions of the 
masses of the people, that planning comes into operation over 
production as a whole 

And then production not only can but must be planned, if it 
is to go on successfully Planning is an economic necessity of 
socialist production, a consequence of the economic laws 

Socialist production, like all production, 1s regulated by its 
own economic laws These laws are not created by planning, but 
are prior to and independent of such conscious activity and are its 
precondition Socialist planning proceeds on the basis of the 
objective laws of socialist production, so as to draw up a plan 
which accords with them and can be realised by utilising them 
But what would happen without such a plan? Everything would 
fall into confusion, and the same economic laws which are utilised 
in socialist planning to expand production would operate to cause 
a breakdown of production In other words, production could 
not be carried on without a plan Such are the laws of socialist 
production, which thus necessitate the planning of production, 
once social ownership 1s established 

Planning on the basis of social ownership means that increas- 
ingly the whole development of society 1s brought under conscious 
control For the whole development of society 1s conditioned by 
the development of production 

Hence once socialism and the planned direction of social pio- 
duction 1s established, ıt ıs no longer true, as Engels said of all 
previous social development, that “what is willed happens but 
rarely the ends of actions are intended, but the results which 
actually follow are not mtended” To an increasing degree the 
course of social development 1s directed by men’s rational con- 
sciousness of the requirements of social development 
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This directing social consciousness which operates through 
socialist planning, has its material basis in the establishment of 
social ownership of the principal means of production As always 
men's social being determines their consciousness There deve- 
lops a consciofisness of a common social interest, which 1s precisely 
the reflection of an existing social interest , there develops a con- 
sciousness of the state of social production and of its inherent 
laws, which ıs precisely the reflection of the existing state of pro- 
duction and its laws, and so there artses as the characteristic 
feature of socialist economy the planned direction of the economy 
and of social development generally for the realisation of the 


common social interest 


The Basic Laws of Socialism 
The aim of socialist production ıs “the maximum satisfaction 


of the constantly rising material and cultural requirements of the 
whole of society", and the means to achieving this aim 1s "the 
continual expansion of socialist production on the basis of ever 
higher techniques” This 1s, as Stalin expressed it, “the basic 

law of socialism” ? 
It ıs the “basic” law, because it 1s the single all-embracing 
law which regulates the whole process of socialist production 
A basic economic law defines the nature of a given mode of pro 


duction and all the principal aspects and principal processes of its 
development 1t furnishes the key to the understanding and explanation 


of all the laws of the given economic system ? 
The basic law of an economuc system always expresses the 


aim to which production 1s subordinated within the system For 
in general, production 1s always regulated in accordance with 
some aim or social purpose which it serves and what aim it serves 
vanes with the character of the production relations 

Where exploitation exists, production 1s subordinate to the aim 
of securing the surplus to be appropriated by the exploiters To 
satisfy the human needs of the majority of society 1s not the aim 
Their needs do not come into the picture, except 1n so fai as they 
can succeed in enforcing them by independent action They 
must be kept alive 1n order to be exploited that ıs all But in 
socialist society, where the means of production are socially 
owned, where the working people themselves direct production 
and there 1s no exploitation, the aim of production can be nothing 
else than to satisfy human needs Why else should men co 
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operate in labour except to produce the means to satisfy their 
own requirements? The whole aim of socialism is to provide 
for all the means of living a full and happy life 

Thus Marx wrote ‘The aim of capitalist production is to extract 
the greatest possible amount of surplus value and consequently to exploit 
labour power to the greatest possible extent + 

In contrast to this, Stalin wrote that “the aim of socialist 
production ıs not profit, but man and his needs "» 

Capitalist ownership means that production ıs carried on for 
capitalist profit Socialist ownership means that production 1s 
carried on for the satisfaction of the material and cultural require- 
ments of the whole of society In the case of capitalism then, 
as in previous systems of exploitation, the aim corresponds to the 
interests only of a tiny, ruling minonty of society In the case 
of socialism, on the other hand, the aim corresponds to the mter- 
ests of the whole of society 

It follows that m capitalism the basic law cannot operate 
through any social agreement on the basic am On the contrary, 
it operates through a series of social conflicts and through the 
ruling capitalists blindly embarking on those measures which seem 
most profitable to themselves In the process they exploit, 1m- 
poverish and rum masses of people, and involve society in all 
manner of unforeseen catastrophes 

In socialism, on the other hand, the basic law does operate 
pregsely through conscious social agreement on the basic aim 
and through planning to carry through the means to achieve the 
aim For because the aim corresponds to the interests of the 
whole of society, it follows that it can be and is consciously ado- 
pted by common consent And because the means of production 
are socially owned, it follows that society can and does collectively 
decide upon and plan the carrying through of the means to achieve 
the aim 

The aim which society, by virtue of the production relations, 
sets social production now becomes the conscious aum of the 
associated members of society, and Society consciously and in a 
planned way adopts the best means to achieve the aim 

This does not mean, it should be added, that the basic law 
operates at all times while the social system lasts with equal effect, 
and cannot meet with obstacles In any society obstacles can 
arise which frustrate the operation of the basic law For example, 
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even while capitalism still survives, the operation of its basic law 
can be hindered by popular resistance, especially if anti-capitalist 
forces succeed ın gaming any measure of influence in the state 
Such hindrances, of course, weaken the system and can eventually 
result ın its destruction The same is true of socialism 
For example, military attack on a socialist country must 
divert socialist production to the aim of defence, and the 
threat of military attack has continuously to some extent such a 
diversionary effect Again, if through stupidity or malice serious 
mistakes are made in the planning of production, that too can 
frustrate the operation of the basic law of socialism It 1s obvious, 
therefore, that two principal matters of concern in the policy of 
a socialist state are, ın foreign affairs, to preserve peace and, at 
home, to ensure correct planning of the work of socialist 
construction 

Every law has its own characteristic mode of operation 

The basic law of capitalism, resting on the exploitation of the 
majority of society by a minority, operates without common 
consent, and without social planning and control of production, 
by the blind enforcement of the interest of a minonty agaist the 


interest of the majority 
The basic law of socialism, resting on social ownership with- 


out exploitation of man by man, operates through common con- 
al planning and control of production, 


sent, by means of the soci 
by the conscious striving to realise the 1nterests of the whole 


society 


Limitations of Socialist Planning and How they are Overcome in 
the Transition to Communism 

In socialist society, as the first or lower phase of communism, 
there are still serious limitations to the full planning of produc- 
tion—or ın other words, to the complete conscious social control 


of economic development 1n its entirety 
Complete conscious social control of economic development 


in its entirety means that men m association have absolute control 
over the utilisation of their means of production and the disposal 


of their social product 
Hitherto, so far from 

been in ther economic act 

means of production, and (2 


this having been the case, men have 
ivities (1) controlled by their own 
) controlled by their own products 
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This subordination of men to their means of production and 
to the product has operated ever since the first division of labour 
began in primitive communism For the individual has been, as 
we have already noted, increasingly subordinated to the social 
division of labour People have been controlled by their means 
of production, which have become their masters instead of the 
people being the masters And when, as a result of the division 
of labour, people have begun to produce and exchange their pro- 
ducts as commodities, then they have lost control over these 
products Through the operation of the laws of commodity pro- 
duction, the products have asserted their dominance over people 
instead of people being able to dispose of their products as the 
masters of their own products 


The very essence of men's lack of control over the develop- 
ment of society, of their lack of mastery over their own social 
organisation, lies in this cirgumstance—that the utilisation of the 
means of production which men have themselves developed, and 
the exchange of the products which men have themselves pro- 
duced, brmg about consequences which determines their fate 
independent of their own decision 


Thus the very utilisation. of the means of production brings 
it about, for example, that one man is a herdsman, another a 
general labour, a third a craftsman, and a fourth a merchant 
And the exchange of products brings it about that all the wealth 
of society is concentrated ın the hands of one group while the 
rest receive a bare subsistence Thus what happens to people, 
their fate, 1s determined for them, by the very means of production 
and products of their own labour 


This state of affairs was, 1n his early writings, called by Marx, 
in Hegelian-legal terminology, human “alienation”, or “self- 
alienation” or “alienation of labour", because their own labour 
and their own products get out of their control and control them, 
as if they were being controlled by some independent and higher 
power 9 


And so long as this 1s the case, men’s consciousness of their 
social existence 1s necessarily a false consciousness Not having 
their own social existence under conscious control, they cannot 
but develop a false consciousness, in which both their existence, 
as well as the objective forces which govern their motives and 
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conditions of existence, are represented to themselves in fantastic 
forms The most typical product of such false consciousness 
resulting from "human alienation” 1s the concept of the super- 
natural and the development of religious consciousness 

The decisive step ın doing away with this state of affairs 1s 
taken with the establishment of socialism, that 1s, of the social 
ownership of the principal means of production But as we 
have seen, the establishment of,social ownership does not mme- 
diately do away with the consequences of the whole previous 
course of social development Socialist society 1s “still stamped 
with the birthmarks of the old society from which it emerges ” 
And in particular, there still remain (1) the subordination of men 
to the social division of labour, and (2) the production and ex- 
change of products (namely, consumer goods) as commodities 

This cannot but render social control and planning (a) partual, 
and (b) 1n some respects 1ndirect 

(a) The control over their own social organisation by men 
im associatign remains partial, because men are still subordinate 
as individuals to the division. of labour They are not completely* 
masters over the utilisation of their means of production because, 
to this extent, ther utilisation of the means of production still 
hmits their own free activity and self-development 

(b) And their planning of ther own economic life iemains 
in some respects indirect, because 1t still has to be effected, to 
some extent, through the method of influencing market 
arrangements 

It 1s no longer true in socialist society that society does not 
know and control what becomes of its products All the same, 
society does not directly control and dispose of all its products 
On the contrary, since consumer goods are still sold as commo- 
dites, what becomes of them is controlled only indirectly, by 
methods of fixing payments for work, prices, and so on 


For example, machine tools produced for socialist enterprises 
in the country concerned are not produced as commodities 
These articles are not placed on the market as commodities, but 
simply transferred from one branch of production to another in 
accordance with a fully worked out plan 

Consumer goods, on the other hand, still are produced as 
commodities They are not produced to satisfy an exactly cal- 
culated need, but are placed on the market as goods for sale 
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The way of securmg the provision of consumer goods to those 
who need them is not by direct calculation of needs and provision 
of goods accordingly, but by adjusting payments for work and 
prices of goods 1n such a manner that the consumers are able to 
purchase the goods The increasing satisfaction of needs in so- 
cialist society is thus effected mainly by systematic reductions of 
prices of consumer goods 

It 1s a consequence of the furthest development of socialist 
planned production that these limitations are -able to be over- 
come Through the development of ever higher techniques of 
production, people are able to gam that leisure and culture which 
enables them to shake off every form of subordination to the 
social division of labour And through the production of absolute 
abundance, they are able at length to change their social orga- 
nisation from one which gives to each according to his work and 
m which products are still distributed as commodities, to one 
which gives to each according to his need and in which products 
are no longer distributed as commodities 

In communist society, then, the conscious social control by 
associated people over the utilisation of their means of production 
and the disposal of their social product 1s at length made absolute, 
unqualified, unlimited Each individual is free from the strait- 
jacket hitherto placed on his all-round development by the 
social division. of labour, and is free from the restriction to his 
satisfying all his needs hitherto imposed by the necessity of paying 
for the means of satisfaction In communist society people in 
association, acting through the economic planning organs of so- 
ciety, can plan production in a complete and direct way—by 
simply reckoning up their Productive forces and their needs, and 
then disposing of the productive forces in such a way as to pro- 
duce the needs This requires, of course, the thorough working 
out of the political economy of socialism as an exact science, and 
the the creation of a very elaborate organisation for economic 
planning , but m principle what that organisation has to do 1s 
extremely simple 


Society, Engels wrote, will have to arrange its plan of production in 
accordance with its means of production, which include, in particular, its 
labour forces The useful effect of the vanous article of consumption 
compared with each other and with the quantity of labour required for 
their production, will in the last analysis determine the plan People 
will be able to manage everything very simply t 
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It will be a society,’ wrote Stalin, ‘in which production will be 
regulated by the requirements of society, and computation of the require 
ments of society will acquire paramount importance for the planning 
bodies '5 

Or as William Morris put it 

The wares which we make are made because they are needed , men 
make for their neighbours use as if they were making for themselves 
not for a vague market of which they know nothing, and over which 
they have no control We have now found out the things we want, and 
we have time and resources enough to consider our pleasure in making 
them ''? 


Man's Mastery over Nature 

The economic development of communist society, proceeding 
on the basis of man's complete mastery over his own social orga- 
nisation, 1s also a gigantic development of man's mastery over 
nature 

The opposition of man and nature which, as we have seen, 
1s born as soon as human society 1s born, has always contained 
an element of antagonism and struggle, ın the sense that uncon- 
trolled natural forces threaten human existence and frustrate the 
realisation of human purposes Thus m primitive society natural 
forces assume the proportions of menacing enemies, which have 
to be fought, cajoled or tricked Earthquakes, floods, storms, 
droughts, etc, periodically destroy what man has made In so 
far as natural forces are not understood and are not controlled, 
they are antagonistic to man and, even when their action Is bene- 
ficent, they always contain the element of threat and danger 

In the course of the development of production, men have 
increasingly mastered natural forces Increasing mastery of man 
over nature ıs indeed, the essential content of material progress 
In mastering natural forces men learn their laws of operation and 
so make use of these laws for human purposes Man does not 
master natural forces by somehow weakening or destroying them, 
by imposing his will on them, by somehow changing their pro- 
pertes and laws to suit his own desires, but by learning to know 
them and so to utilise them, to co-operate with them, to turn them 
fiom enemies into servants 

But men's mastery over natural forces has been offset by 
their own subjection to the means of production which they 
have developed in mastering them, and to their own products 
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In communist society, however, every obstacle to the furthest 
development of men's mastery arising from their own social orga- 
nisation is removed People now go forward without limut to 
know and control the forces of nature, to use them as servants, 
to remake nature, co-operating with nature to make the world a 
human world since humanity 1s nature’s highest product 

Hence the great achievements of the past and the present 
will be dwarfed by the transformations of nature wrought by 
communist society, the first begmnings of which are already 
evidenced in the grand construction plans ot the first phase of 
communism 

The instrument of man’s mastery ıs science Hitherto science 
has been divided into two compartments—the science of nature 
and the science of society, the investigation of nature and the 
investigation of man In communist production, science which 
serves the progress of humanity ıs one its field ıs the single field 
of the means which man utilises for hfe and of the principles 
involved in his utilisation It ıs the instrument for the limitless 
development of human capacities, of human life 

$ 

The Role of Consciousness in Communist Society 

With communism, there disappears the last vestige of the 
domination of man by his own means of production and his own 
products Henceforward man is fully the master of his own 
social organisation and increasingly the lord of nature With this, 
as Marx said, the prehistory of mankind ends and. human history 
begins 

Indeed what most profoundly distinguishes men from animals 
is precisely man’s consciousness of his own aims and his conscious 
utilisation of the laws of the objective world in pursuit of those 
ams Hitherto men have mastered natural forces in the pro 
cess of production, but have not been masters of their own social 
organisation They have produced, but not been masters of their 
own means of production and their own products In produc- 
ing they have created social forces and set in motion economic 
laws which have ruled human destinies as an alien power With 
Communism, all that is ended Human history has begun 

In communist society, a new and enhanced role is played by 
human consciousness For the development of society is guided 
and controlled by people's consciousness of their own require- 
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ments. Production is brought fully under conscious social control. 
The development of society ceases to be determined by conflicts 
rooted in economic antagonisms, but proceeds according to an 
agreed plan, according to people's conscious intentions, developed 
by means of criticism and self-criticism. This new and enhanced 
role of consciousness in social life is brought forth under socialism, 
perfected with the transition to communism. 

This should not be confused, however, with a different pro- 
position, namely, that consciousness becomes the primary, the 
determining factor in social life. 

That is not and never can be true. It is always true that 
consciousness is determined by social being, that being is primary 
and consciousness secondary, that consciousness is the reflection 
of being. In communism, men's consciousness of their own social 
existence and of the requirements arising from it is the agency by 
the operation of which social development proceeds. But this 
active social consciousness is precisely and only a reflection and 
consequence of social existence ; and what it effects is not some- 
thing initiated out of itself but something the need for which 
arises from the actual material conditions of life. 

What is achieved in communist society was summed up by 
Engels as follows : 

“With the seizing of the means of production by society, production 
of commodities is done away with, and, simültaneously, the mastery of 
the product over the producer. Anarchy in social production is replaced 
. by systematic, definite organisation. The struggle for individual existence 
disappears. Then for the first time man, in a certain sense, is finally 
marked off from the rest of the animal kingdom, and emerges from 
mere animal conditions of existence into really human ones. 

"The whole sphere of the conditions of life which environ man, and 
which have hitherto ruled man, now comes under the dominion and 
control of man, who for the first time becomes the real, conscious lord 
of nature, because he has now become master of his own social orga- 
nisation. The laws of his own social action, hitherto standing face to 
face with man as laws of nature foreign to and dominating him, will 
then be used with full understanding, and so be mastered by him. Man's 
own social organisation, hitherto confronting him as a necessity imposed 
by nature and history, now becomes the result of his own free action. 
The extraneous objective forces that have hitherto governed history pass 
. under the control of man himself. 

“Only from that time will man himself, more and more consciously, 
make his own history. Only from that time will the social causes set in 
movement by him have, in the main and in constantly growing measure, 
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the results mtended by him It 1s the ascent of man from the kingdom 
of necessity to the kingdom of freedom * 


Lhe Future of Communist Society 

What will happen after communism ? 

This ıs a natuial enough question, but one which we cannot 
possibly answer at present, or can answer only in the vaguest 
terms 

What we can know about communist society follows exclusive- 
ly from what we already know about capitalist and socialist 
society Thus we know that certain features of capitalist and 
socialist society, which we have analysed, will have to be elimin- 
ated, and we can work out in a general way how they will be 
eliminated and what sort of society will exist afterwards What- 
ever goes beyond that we have no means of predicting 

The transition from capitalism to socialism 1s, as we now know 
(though Marx and Engels did not know it), a prolonged and 
uneven process, some nations achieving socialism while others 
still remain capitalist It follows from this that, on a world scale, 
the transition from socialism to communism will also be a pro- 
longed and uneven process, since some nations will advance to 
communism while others lag behind and may even still remain 
in the capitalist stage 

Hence it seems reasonably certain that communism will first 
come into existence on a national basis And so, while the ex- 
change of products as commodities within the communist national 
economy will be eliminated, there will still remain the exchange 
of products as commodities between different national economies 

When all nations are socialist, then this last feature of commo- 
dity production will at length become a hindrance to their common 
development Then we may expect that national frontiers and 
foreign tiade will gradually be eliminated and a world communist 
economy will gradually be developed—leading eventually to the 
dying away of national differences and the development of a 
world language and world culture 

It ıs probable, Stalin has suggested, that, at first not one woild 
economic centre will be formed, common for all nations and with one 
common language, but several zonal economic centres for Separate groups 
of nations, with a separate common language for each group of nations 
and that only later will these centres combine into one common world 
economic centre, with one language common to all the nations 
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national differences and languages will begin to die away and make room 
for a world language common to all nations Such in my opinion 1s 
the approximate picture of the future of nations and of the way the 
nations will develop towards their future amalgamation ”™ 

When a world exists so completely different from our present 
world, how are we to say what the people who live in it will 
decide to do? Of course, we cannot say And if we did say, 
they would take no notice of us, for what they do will be guided 
by their own requirements, and not by ours 

At most, we can venture to assert two propositions 


(1) In communist society, property has reached its highest 
stage of development In Stalin's words, “social property will be 
regarded by all members of society as the sacred and inyiolable 
basis of the existence of society "!? Private property has ceased 
to exist It 1s simply the case that people in assotiation maké 
use of all the resources ot nature, including their own human 
resources, to satisfy all their needs These resources belong to 
no one ın particular, the products of associated labour belong to 
the whole of society, and means of consumption are distributed 
among the members of society according to their needs, as their 
own personal property for purposes of personal use Property 
as we now generally understand 1t—as the ownership and control 
of means of production and products by particular individuals, 
groups and organisations—has, ın fact, ceased to have any signi- 
ficance for production That is what is meant by the highest 
stage of development of property 

If, ther, property has indeed reached its highest development, 
it will never again be the case that people will feel the necessity 
of transforming property relations and instituting any higher form 
of property 

(2) At the same tıme, society will not stand still There 
will take place from tume to time new developments of the forces 
of production—what sort of development, we do not know—and 
old forms of social organisation, old habits, ways of life, views 
and institutions, will be felt as a hindrance to this development 
and so will have to be changed 

Hence the contradiction between the old and the new— 
between old forms of association into which men enter ın carrying 
on production and new forces of production—hitherto expressed 
as a contradiction between existing realtions of production. and 
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new forces of production, which has always been the mainspring 
of human progress, will continue to operate —but 1n new forms 
It will not take the form of a conflict between existing forms of 
property and the new requirements of social deveolpment, but will 
take other forms And changes will not be effected by means of 


conflicts but by means of agreed decisions based on cniticism and 
self-criticism 


At this point it ıs necessary to rein in the argument and bring 
ourselves back to present realities When all mankind is free 
from exploitation, people will live without want, ın security and 
happiness, and will be fully capable of taking care of the future 
We need not further concern ourselves about their future prob 
lems, but rather about our own problems For the future of 


mankind depends on how we solve the present contradictions of 
society 


We may remember the words of William Morris, after he 
awoke from his dream in which he was hving in the communist 
future 

"All along, though those friends were so real to me, I had been feeling 
as if I had no business amongst them, as though the time would come 
when they would reject me and say, No, it will not do you cannot be 
of us Go back agam now you have seen us and your outward eyes 
have learned that ın spite of all the infallible maxims of your day there 
is yet a time of rest 1n store for the world when mastery has changed 
into fellowship—but not before Go back again, then and while you live 
you will see all round you people engaged in making others live lives 
which are not their own, while they themselves care nothing for their own 
real lives—men who hate life though they fear death Go back and be 
the happier for having seen us for having added hope to your struggle 
Go on living while you may, striving, with whatsoever pain and labour 
needs must be, to build up little by little the new day of fellowship, and 
rest and happiness’ 


"Yes, surely? and 1f others can see it as I have seen it, then 1t may 
be called a vision rather than a dream ^? 


NOTES 


" Stalin, Report to 16th Congress of the CPSU 

Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialsm in the USSR 
*G Malenkov, Report to 19th Congress of the CP SU 
* Marx, Capital, Vol I, ch 13 
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Engels Anti Duhring Part III ch 4 

8 Stalin, loc cit 

" Morris. News from Nowhere ch 15 

? Engels Socialism Utopian and Scientific ch 3 

"Stalin The National Question and Leninism, ch 3 

! Stalin Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR 

3 Morris, News from Nowhere ch 32 


CONCLUSION 


What conclusions can we draw from the materialist conception 
of man and his social development ? 

(1) The epoch in which we live is the one in which man- 
kind 1s finally taking the decisive step to the achievement of truly 
human conditions of existence Historical materialism lights up 
the wonderful perspectives which lie before the present generation 

Hitherto, since the first phase of primitive communism, society 
has been based on the exploitation of the masses of working 
people The wealth of the few has contrasted with the poverty 
of the many The great advances of material production which 
have created that wealth, have been achieved only at the expense 
of increased exploitation of the producers The overwhelming 
majority have been denied the enjoyment of the culture the crea- 
tion of which was made possible by their labour There has been 
continual war of class against class and of people against people 

From such conditions of social existence mankind 1s emerging 
to create a new order of society 1n which exploitation of man by 
man is abolished, 1n. which social production is subordinated to 
the aim of maximum satisfaction of the ever growing material 
and cultural needs of ‘all the members of society, and in. which 
the development of society no longer takes place through conflicts 
and upheavals but 1s consciously regulated in accordance with a 
rational plan D 

All this has become necessary because the new forces of 
social production prove incompatible with private ownership of 
the means of production and private appropriation of the product 
They can be fully utilised and developed only on the basis of 
social ownership and social appropriation 

Modern science and technique make it possible for the first 
tme in human history for everyone to enjoy a high and rising 
standard of life, and for everyone to enjoy leisure, education and 
culture To realise this possibility, society must take over control 
of the whole of production and plan it foi the satisfaction of the 
whole of society 

That means that everyone will be able to enjoy without 
question the basic material necessities of life—good housing, food 
and the maintenance of health Monotonous and arduous work 
will be elimmated by high technique, and all will be free to work 
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creatively Work will cease to be a burden and become one of 
life's necessities, a matter of pride and pleasure Rest and leisure, 
education and a cultured hfe, will be enjoyed by all Al will 
be able to raise their qualifications and develop their various 
abilities Such are the truly human conditions of existence which 
it ıs the goal of socialism to establish 


(2) Socialism can be established only through the action of 
the revolutionary class 1n modern society, the working class, in its 
struggle with the capitalist class 

Socialism cannot possibly be achieved by any gradual transi- 
tion based on class collaboration, since by its very conditions of 
existence the capitalist class ıs bound to resist to the end the ım- 
troduction of socialism, which would deprive it of its power and 
profits On the contrary, it can be achieved only by the struggle 
of the working class to emancipate itself from capitalist exploita- 
tion By emancipating itself from capitalist exploitation the work- 
ing class will thereby emancipate society at large from all 
exploitation 

To achieve socialism the working class must unite its ranks 
and lead all the working people to struggle to end capitalist rule 
and establish a new democratic state, based on the rule of the 
working class 1n alliance with all the working people The task 
of the people’s state 1s then to defeat the resistance of the former 
oppressors and gradually to build socialism 

(3) To defeat capitalism and build socialism the working 
class must have its own political party, the Communist Party, 
equipped with scientific socialist theory and able to apply it 

Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary 
movement The role of vanguard can be fulfilled only by a party 
which is guided by an advanced theory ! 

In the struggle of the working class against capitalism a major 
role 1s still played by the spontaneous movement which arises as 
a result of the pressure of economic and political events But 
this spontaneous movement of the masses must be guided, orga- 
nised and directed—in other words, made into a conscious move- 
ment, aware of its immediate demands and aims and of the 
revolutionary goal of socialism Otherwise it 1s inevitably de 
feated or dies out or 1S diverted into channels acceptable to the 
capitalists Consequently, the party can never rely upon the spon 
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taneous movement but, on the contrary, must work to arouse and 
organise the mass movement and to provide it with socialist theory 

Through the expenence of mass struggles the workers begin 
to be conscious of the antagonism of their interests with those ot 
the employers, of the need to unite and organise But this con 
sciousness can become socialist consciousness only with the aid 
of theory, of science Only with the aid of socialist theory can 
the working class see the need not only to fight for better wages 
but to end the wages system, and realise how to carry this fight 
through to victory Thus what ıs necessary for the waging of the 
struggle for socialism 1s above all, as Marx and Engels taught, the 
union of scientific socialism with the mass working class movement 

(4) Today the scientific socialist theory of Marxism-Leninism 
is tried and tested and has proved its truth ın practice Guided 
and inspired by it s cialism has been built in the Soviet Union, 
and the shape of the future communist society 1s becoming clear 
Great works of peaceful construction are under way, man is 
1emaking nature, and new socialist people are at work, more 
proud and free than any who have trod the earth before In 
Europe and m Asia millions more have established people's 
democracy and are advancing to socialism A new world has 
come into exisfence whose growth the forces of the old are 
utterly powerless to pievent 

Completely different 1s the world of dying capitalism, torn by 
insoluble crisis and confyct Here the ruling monopolies strive 
to solve their problems and increase their profits by forcing down 
the people’s standards, by deceiving the people and undermining 
their liberties, by piling up armaments and waging and preparing 
tO wage aggressive wars of conquest They pin their hopes for 
the future on the atom bomb, on napalm and bacteriological 
weapons Their final accomplishment is the means for mass 
destruction 

Our final conclusion, then, 1s clear Alt over the world the 
common people can and must unite to preserve peace We 
must strive for co-operation with the countries which are already 
building socialism and guard their achievements We must work 
for the ending of capitalism and establishment of socialism in our 
own country 

NOTES 
“Lenin, What is to be Done? ch I, D 
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in What the “Friends of the People" Are and How They Fighi 
the Social-Demociats, and Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 
Chapter 6 , together with the popular exposition contained ın his 
essay, Karl Marx In Imperialism, Lenin explained the develop- 
ment of capitalism ın its final monopoly stage , and in The State 
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theory of the state and of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
A shorter account of the state 1s contained in his popular Lecture 
on the State Questions about the socialist state and the socialist 
revolution are dealt with ın numerous works by Lenin, but 
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Politics of the Era of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, Can the 


Bolsheviks Retain State Power? and Immediate Tasks of the 
Soviet Government 
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Stalin’s booklet, Dialectical and Historical Materialism (which 
consists of a section of Chapter IV of the History of the Commu 
nist Party of the Soviet Union) contains the most concise and 
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In his Concerning Marxism in Linguistics 1s further developed the 
theory of basis and superstructure And his last work, Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR , is of profound importance 
on the laws of development of socialist society and of the transi- 
tion from socialism to communism An important contnbution 
to the Marxist-Leninist theory of the state 1s contained in the 
concluding part of his Repoit to the 18th Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union Very important questions con 
cerning the development of socialist society are dealt with espe 
cially in his Foundations of Leninism, On the Problems o] 
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National Question and Leninism, as well 
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Partıculars concerning the contents of the above works and 
also concerning the various English editions will be found in the 


author’s Readers’ Guide to the Marxist Classics (Lawrence and 
Wishart) 
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THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


CHAPTER ONE 
MIND AND BODY 


The mund is not separable from the body Mental functions are 
functions of the brain, which is the organ of the most complicated re 
lations of the animal to the external world The first form of conscious 
awareness of things 1s sensation, which arises from the development of 
conditioned reflexes 


For the animal, sensations constitute a system of signals of ats 


relations to the external world In man there has developed a second 
signal system—speech—which performs an abstractimg and generalising 
function and from which proceeds the entire higher mental lıfe peculiar to 


man 


Matter and Mind 
The matenalist view of the mund 1s the opposite of the 


idealist view 
According to idealism, however closely the mind may be 
distinct and separable 


connected with its body, 1t 15 nevertheless 
from the body For idealism, the mind “anmates” the body 


and fnakes use of the organs of the body both to receive 
impressions of the external world and to act on the external 
world , but its existence does not depend on that of the body 
Moreover, idealism holds that while 1n. some of its activities the 
mind makes use of the body, 1n other of its activities 1t does not 
For instance, the mind makes use of the body 1n its sensuous 
activities, but 1n its “purer” intellectual or spiritual activities it 


does not 
This ıs m essence a very ancient conception Thus some 
being a very fine vapour— 


primitive peoples think of the soul as 
this ıs what the word “spint” originally meant—which resides 10 


the body but which can come out of it and lead an independent 
existence For example, the soul journeys out ot the body during 
sleep, 1ssuing forth from the mouth Again, the wrong soul can 


Sometimes get into the wrong body—as 1n “possession” a ui 
or an epileptic 1s said to suffer from an evil spirit having got = 
his body And as part of this primitive conception of the sou 
there arises the conception of the survival of the soul after death 


and also of the pre-existence of the soul before birth 
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Idealist philosophical theories about the mind are, ın the last 
analysis, only refinements and rationalisations of such superstitions 


Amongst such refinements and rationalisations 1s the doctrine 
that mind and body are two distinct substances— spiritual sub 
stance and material substance Material substance, or body, 1s 
extended, has weight, moves about in space Spiritual substance, 
or mind, thinks, knows, feels, desires This view 1s still. very 
widely held It ıs believed that such properties as thinking, feel- 
ing and so on are so absolutely different from the properties of 
matter, that however closely our thinking and feeling may be 
bound up with the state of our bodies, they belong to an 
immaterial substance, the mind, which 1s distinct from the body 


Similarly, idealism, which holds that the mind is separable 
from the body, holds that thoughts, feelings and so on are 1n no 
sense products of any material process If we -hink and feel 
and act intelligently, for example, such behaviour ıs not to be 
explamed from the conditions of our material existence but from 
the independent functioning of our minds Admittedly, the mind 
makes use of the bodily organs , but intelligent behaviour stems 
from the fact that the body 1s animated, 1nformed and controlled 
by an immaterial principle or a spiritual being, the mind 


But such idealist theories, widespread as they are, have long 
been offset by opposing matenalist views According to materia 
lism, so far from mind being separable from body, all mental 
functions depend on their appropriate bodily organs and cannot 
be exercised without them All people's conscious and intelligent 
activities can be traced back to material causes, so that far from 
such activities being exclusive products of mind, mind itself is a 
product—the highest product—of matter 


Modern materialism, which 1s equipped with the results of 
scientific investigations into the forms of organic life and with 
the conception of evolution, 1s able to give a decisive answer to 
the idealist concepticn of the mind Mund is a product of the 
evolutionary development of life Living bodies which have 
reached a certain level of development of the nervous system, 
such as we find ın animals, can and do develop forms of con- 
sciousness , and in the course of evolution this consciousness 
eventually reaches the stage of thought, the activity of the human 
bran The mental functions, from the lowest to the highest, are 
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functions of the body, functions of matter Mund is a product 
of matter at a high level of the organisation of matter 

Once this ıs admitted, there ıs an end to the conception of 
the mind or soul as separable from the body and capable of 
leaving it and surviving it A mind without a body ıs an absurdity 
Mind does not exist 1n abstraction from body 

To say that mind does not exist in abstraction from body 1s 
not, however, to say that mental processes do not exist or that the 
mind of man ıs a myth Of course, mind, consciousness, thought, 
will, feeling, sensation and so on are real Materialism does not 
deny the reality of mind What materialism does deny is that a 
thing called “the mind” exists separate from the body The 
mind 1s not a thing, or a substance, distinct from the body 

This point can be illustrated by any example when we 
ordinarily speak about “the mind" Philosophers and theologians 
have imagmed that the mind has an existence of its own, and 
qualities and activities of its own, distinct from the body But 
nothing of the sort 1s ever implied ın practical life when we talk 
about the mind 

Suppose, for example, that you are asked, “What’s in your 
mind?" This means quite simply, "What are you thinking 
about?" In other words, ıt 1s a variant of the question, “What 
are you domg?” It does not in the least imply that there exists 
a thing called your mind, distinct from your body p 

Similarly, if. you are told, “You have a first-rate mind", or 
* You have a dirty mind”, or “You ought to improve your mind", 
all these remarks are understood as referring to certain things 
which you normally do And if you die, or if you are hit on the 
head or in some other way suffer a disturbance of the brain, then 


these remarks about your mind no longer apply For the acti 


vities to which they refer can then no longer be performed, since 


the means of performing them have been destroyed 

A man is endowed with mind, then, 1n so far as he thinks, 
feels, desires and so on But all these activities are —€— 
functions, of the man, of a material being, an nme e 7 
dependent on appropiate bodily organs - ; P 
with the appropriate orgamsation wm bos a Sager 

ctivities arise 

is Pug fn he these activities are destroyed ie it € 
mental functions and activities, which are said to be produc 
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mind as distinct from matter, are products of matter The mind 
IS a product of matter 


Stalin summed 1t up as follows 
‘Thought 1s a product of matter which in its development has 
reached a high degree of perfection namely, of the brain, and the brain 


is the organ of thought Therefore one cannot separate thought from 
matter ”? 


Consciousness and the Nervous System 

Not every body is capable of thinking and feeling, but only 
organic, living bodies And not every living body manifests those 
activities which are associated with the development of mind 
The appearance of mind is in fact bound up with the evolution 
of the central nervous system in animals 

When living bodies evolved the nervous system, and when 
from the central nervous system there developed the brain, then 
the elementary functions of mind, centering on sensation, came 
into being And with the further development of the brain— 
of the cerebral cortex and its higher centres, which we find in 
man—there came into being the higher functions of mund, the 
functions of thought The brain is the organ of thought Think 
ing 1s a function performed by the brain 

Few people nowadays would deny these well-established facts 
Nevertheless beliefs are widely held which contradict them 
Such, for example, 1s the belief m personal survival after death 
Those who hold this belief usually suppose that ın our future 
conscious existence after deatli many things will become much 
clearer to us than they are now In other words, they believe 
that our minds cannot attain their full development until after we 
are dead They believe that so far from the brain being the 
crgan of thought, our thought will reach perfection only when 
we have no brain left to think with 

Lenin maintained that in order to arrive at “an analysis and 
explanation” of mental processes, in order to understand then 
nature and origin, it was necessary to “set about making a direct 
study of the material substratum of mental phenomena—the 
nervous processes"? The foundations of this study have been 
laid by the work of the great physiologist, Ivan Pavlov? What, 
then, are the principal conclusions from Pavlov’s work which 
have a bearmg on this problem ? 
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Organism and Environment 

Before Pavlov, the nervous system was generally regarded 
as fulfilling the primary function of co-ordinating the action of 
tne different parts of the organism , Sir Charles Sherrington called 
this ‘the integrative action of the central nervous system’ 
Pavlov insisted, however, on the need to investigate “a second 
immense part of the physiology of the nervous system” For he 
regarded it as “a system which primarily establishes the relation, 
not between the individual parts of the organism, with which we 
have been mainly concerned hitherto, but between the organism 
and its surroundings ” 

The primary function of the central nervous system 1s not 
simply to regulate the functioning of the different parts of the 
organism 1n relation to one another, but to regulate the function 
ing of the organism as a whole ın relation to its surroundings 

Through the functioning of its nervous system, the animal in 
the course of 1t» activity build up most complicated relations with 
its environment, thanks to which it 1s able to live in its environ- 
ment, to obtain its requirements and to react to definite condi 
tions ın a definite way Thus the animal relates itself to its 
surroundings in such a way that it 1s actively aware of its surroun- 
dings, reacts appropriately to events, and 1n turn acts back upon 
them To do all this, the animal uses its sense organs and its 
limbs, and the organ controlling the whole process is the brain 

The simplest sort of reflex, whereby a stimulus affecting the 
sense organs evokes a muscular response, constitutes a relation or 
connection between the animal and its environment Such and 
such a stimulus evokes such and such a response—this describes 
an active relationship of the animal with its surroundings Pavlov 
showed that the active relationship of the animal with its surroun- 
dings begins from certain fixed and constant connections between 
the animal and the external world, which he called unconditioned 
reflexes, and develops through the building up of temporary and 
variable connections, which he called conditioned. reflexes 

In order to study the development of reflexes, Pavlov used 
the very familiar fact that animals discharge saliva from the 
salivary glands in their mouths as a preparation for eating food 
Thus a dog presented with food discharges a certain amount of 
saliva This ıs a simple, unconditioned reflex Present the dog 
with food, and saliva forms in its mouth Pavlov then found 
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that if a bell was rung whenever a dog was presented with food 
then, after a time, the sound of the bell would itself be sufficient tc 
cause the dog to salivate, even though the food had not yet been 
presented This he called a conditioned reflex For as a result 
of definite conditions, that 1s to say, the repeated association of 
the bell with food, the dog had become conditioned to react to 
the bell—whereas it never had to be conditioned to react to the 
food In other words, the dog had learned to associate the bell 
with food, and had come to expect food on hearing the bell and 
so to get ready for the food even before it was actually presented 

Whereas unconditioned reflexes are a part of the heredity 
of the animal, developed in the course of the evolution of the 
species, conditioned reflexes are brought into being ın the course 
of the life of the 1ndividual—and, having been brought into being, 
can also be changed or destroyed Thus if after a time food is 
no longer presented when the bell rings, then the dog will cease 
to react to the bell , or it can be taught to react not to any bell 
but only to a bell of a particular pitch , and so on 

The mechanism of reflexes 1s found in the brain, in the 
connections which exist between the sensory and motor centres of 
the bran The sensory centres are distinct from the motor 
centres, the function of the former being to receive messages and 
of the latter to send messages out They are connected in such 
a way that when a message comes in from the sense organs to 
the sensory centres, 1t travels across to the motor centres, which 
then dispatch a message to the muscles, glands, etc —so that to 
a given st.mulus an appropriate response ıs made 

An unconditioned reflex 1s based, then, on a fixed and con- 
stant connection which exists between the sensory and motor 
centres of the bran And cdnditioned reflexes are based on 
temporary, variable and conditioned connections which are formed 
between the sensory and motor centres in the course of the 
animal's life 

Such connections between sensory and motor centres within 
the animals’s brain constitute connections between the animal 
and the external world For the function of the connections 
inside the ammal's brain is to connect the animal with what lies 
outside—that 1s, with its surroundings 

Thus the unconditioned food-saliva connection within the 
dog's bram connects the dog with its surroundings 1n such a way 
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that when food 1s piesented the dog gets ready to eat and digest it 
And the conditioned bell-saliva connection within the dog s biain 
connects the dog with its surroundings 1n such a way that when a 
bell sounds, which the dog has learned to associate with food 
then, once again, the dog gets 1eady to eat 
s only by means of its connecüons with itg 
by its external connections which are esta 
mal connections within its own brain 
Pavlov showed that these connections of the animal with its 
surroundings are formed through the development of conditioned 
connections from unconditioned connections, that 1s, by the deve 
lopment of conditioned reflexes from unconditioned reflexes 

To sum up An unconditioned connection Is a relatively 
constant, inhented connection between an animal and its 
environment If, for instance, something suddenly passes in 
fiont of the eye, the eyelids blink this 1s an unconditioned 


Connection, which serves to protect the eye Quite irrespective 
; which it encounters, the animal relates 


of the varying conditions 
Itself to the surrounding world through such reflexes It prd 
with such reflexes, which were formed in the course of the 
evolution of the species 
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Pavlov called the brain “the organ of the most complicated 
relations of the animal to the external world" 
Activity and Consciousness Sensations 

Pavlov insisted that mental activity 1s the same as higher 
nervous activity, and that the different aspects of mental life must 
be explained by data obtained from the investigation of higher 
nervous activity "The dualism which regards the soul and the 
body-as quite separate things is still too firmly ingrained in us", 
he wrote “For the scientist, such differentiation 1s impossible ” 

Mental activity 1s an activity of the brain And if the brain 
is the organ of the most complicated relations of the animal to 
the external world, then we must regard mental activity as a part 
of the activity whereby the animal relates itself to the external 
world Its basis is the formation of conditioned reflexes 

Mental hfe begins when things begin to take on a meaning 
for the animal, and this happens precisely when the animal, as 
a result of the formation of conditioned reflexes, begins to learn 
to connect one thing with another Something has a meaning 
for an animal when the animal has learned to connect its presence 
with something else For example, a dog learns to connect a 
particular stimulation of its sense of smell with the presence of 
some particular food, or of another dog, or of its master, etc, etc 
An animal ıs constantly receiving an enormous number of stimuli 
through its external and internal sense organs, and it learns to 
connect the various stimuli with various things Thus the various 
stimuli become not simply stimuli to which a fixed response ıs 
automatically called forth, but they constitute for the animal a 


system of signals of the external world and of its own relations to 
the external world, to which a whole variety of responses are made 
Thus the animal becomes actively aware of things To be 


aware of things ıs essentially an active state, and not a passive 
state To be aware of things is nct simply to be affected by them, 
but to respond to them 

Awareness means first of all that the animal, by the use of its 
Sense organs, discriminates certain features of its environment 
from the total environment, and responds to them For example, 
it picks out its food by smell, touch and sight, and eats it 

And awareness means, secondly, that the animal attaches a 
meaning to various features of its environment, in the sense that 
it connects them with other things For example, certain things 
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become for the animal signals of the presence of food, or of the 
approach of something dangerous, and so on, and the animal 
responds accordingly 

Thus the active awareness of things which 1s engendered by 
the formation of conditioned reflexes means that the animal learns 
to connect the stimuli which ıt actually receives with other things 
by which ıt ıs not at the time directly affected And so it ıs able 
to form expectations and to learn by experience 

In this way the formation of conditioned reflexes gives rise 
to the difference between the subjective and the objective This 
difference, which has been the subject of much speculation and 
mystification by philosophers, has a natural explanation For 
the difference between the subjective and the objective begins to 
arise as soon as animals begin to be aware of things It 1s simply 
the difference between the totality of actually existing material 
conditions and the aspects of them of which the animal 1s aware 
and the meaning it attaches to them 

Hence the subjective as opposed to the objective, the mental 
as opposed to the physical, awareness as opposed to that which 
it 15 awareness of—all these differences arise as a result of the 
development of the higher nervous activity of animals through 
the building up by conditioned reflexes of ever more complicated 
relations of the animal with the external world 

The subjective is different from the objective, because (a) 
the animal 1s aware only of some parts of aspect and not of the 
whole of its surroundings, and (b) the meaning it attaches to 
things may be wrong—that 1s to say, things may become connected 
together subjectively 1n different ways from those in which they 
are connected together objectively, ın actual fact 

And the objective 1s prior to the subjective, because (a) the 
existence of things 1s a condition for awareness of them whereas 
awareness of things is not a condition for their existence, and (b) 
things existed long before any awareness of them arose or could 
have arisen on the part of living organisms 

It is, then, 1n the activity of the nervous system—the activity 
of building complicated and variable relations with the external 
world—that consciousness anses When, through the formation 
of conditioned reflexes, the stimulations which an animal receives 
begin to function for it as signals, and it learns to recognise such 
signals and to regulate its behaviour in accordance with them, 


l 
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then a new quahty comes into existence in the nervous process 
of the animal, namely, consciousness 

Consciousness is not a mysterious "something" which comes 
into being parallel to, side by side with, the material life process of 
the brain It 1s rather the new quality which distinguishes that life 
process The bram process becomes a conscious process as a 
result of the brain’s functioning as “the organ of the most com- 
plicated relations of the animal with the external world" Con- 
sciousness 1s the peculiar quality of the relationship of the animal 
with the external world effected by the life process of the brain 
This relationship becomes fone ın which the animal is aware of 
its surroundings through the stimulations of the various centres 
of its brain and the connections established ın the brain. In so 
far as an animal lives in such relationship with its surroundings, 
it 18 conscious and its existence 1s Conscious existence 

The elementary form of consciousness amongst animals is 
sensory consciousness, or sensation This arises when, through 
the formation of conditioned reflexes, various stimulations of its 
sense organs acquire a meaning and become signals for the animal 
For an external observer, these stimulations are simply modi- 
fications of the sense organs to which the animal responds in 
definite ways But the hfe of the animal has then become a 
sensuously conscious life Its brain process, or rather, a part of 
its brain process, has become a conscious process in which 
stimulations of the sense organs become sensations 

The difference between objective and subjective having arisen 
in the life of the animal, its sensations constitute the actual 
content of the subjective aspect of its life, in other words, the 
content of its consciousness All its sensations are for it signals 
of definite things and connections with things 

Hence Pavlov said that sensations are the "subjective signals" 
of “the objective relations of the organism to the external world” 
And he said that 1n its sensations the animal possesses a “signal 
system”, that 1s to say, a system of such subjective signals 

Acquiring such a signal system, the animal thereby acquires 
experience and the capacity to learn from experience This is 
the great new thing in life which comes into being with sensory 
consciousness, and which has developed with the gradual evolution 
of the higher forms of animal life from the lower 

In tHe development of sensory consciousness in the higher 
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animals, sensation passes into perception 

By the term "sensation" we denote the particular signals of 
connections between the animal and the external world resulting 
fiom the different stimulations of the different serise organs Thus 
there are sensations of light or colour from the eyes, of sound 
from the ears, of smell from the nose, and soon Many psycho- 
logists and philosophers have regarded sensation as simply a 
passive receiving of stimulations by the sense organs, for this 
reason, they often called sensations “impressions”, implying that 
the sensation was simply a mark of the external object "impressed" 
on the sense organ But on the contrary, sensation 1s essentially 
an activity of the brain, an active response 1n the sensory parts of 
the brain to the stimulations of the sense organs A stimulus 
received by a sense organ onty becomes a sensation when it passes 
into this activity of the brain, and becomes a signal of some 
connection with the external world 

Sensation develops into perception when in this sensory 
activity of the brain there takes place the integration of the res- 
ponses to many sense-stimulations Continually responding to 
and recognising the signals received from its senses, the animal 
learns to relate sensations together so that together they afford a 
complex representation of complex objects 1n complex relations— 
and this is what we call “perception” as distinct from “sensation” 
By "perception" we denote the sensory awareness of complex 
objects in complex relations which, in the higher animals, 1s the 
product of their sensations Perception 1s thus a development in 
use of the signal system of sensation 
Development of the Higher Mental Activity of Man 

Pavlov went on to lay the foundations of the investigation of 
the higher mental activity of man—of speech and thought 

In their sensations alt the higher ammals, including man, 
possess a signal system, a system of signals of the objective 
relations of the animal and the external world , and from this 
they derive their perceptions Pavlov went on to point out that, 
in addition to the signal system which man possesses 1n common 
with the animals, man also possesses another, a second signal 
system, which 1s specific only to the human being 

“When the developing animal world reached the stage of 
man,” wrote Pavlov, “an extremely important addition was made 
to the mechanism of the higher nervous activity” With the 
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animal, its surroundings and its own relationship with those 
surroundings are signalised by:stimulations of the sense “organs 
through the active response to those stimulations in the sensory 
parts of the brain In other words, the animal becomes aware of 
is surroundings through sensations, and this awareness develops 
into perception This is also true of men, since we are sensuously 
aware of the world around us through our sensations and 
perceptions “This 1s the first system of signals, common to man 
and the animals,” wrote Pavlov “But speech constitutes a second 
system of signals of reality, which is peculiarly ours, and is a 
signal of the first signals ” 

Pavlov, then, regarded human speech as a “second signal 
system”, developed through the activity of the human brain as an 
addition to the first signal system of sensations And he regarded 
the development of this second signal system as the basis of deve- 
lopment of all the higher mental activity of man 

Pavlov referred to sensations, the first signals of reality, which 
man possesses 1n common with the animals, as “concrete signals" 
They are signals of concrete particular objects and of immediate 
connections with concrete particular objects 

Suppose, for example, that I am looking for something—for 
a collar stud dropped on the floor, let us say Then a particular 
visual sensation 1s the signal for me that I have found what I am 
looking for This particular sensation 1s the signal for me of the 
present whereabouts of a concrete particular object 

Words, on the other hand, function as signals in a different 
way They function, said Pavlov, not as the first signals, sensa- 
tions, do, as signals of concrete particular objects, but rather as 
“signals of the first signals” 

Thus, for example, if I say to someone, “Please help me lqok 
for my collar stud”, the words “collar stud” function as the signal 
to him and to me of the kind of sensation associated with the 
thing we are looking for And certainly, the other will not have 
understood me and the words will have faded ın ther signal 
function 1n his case, unless the words I use do thus function as 
"signals of the first signals"—that 1s to say, unless they are asso- 

ciated with definite sensations, with a definite"kind. of experience 

Because speech thus arises as a system of “signals of the first 
signals", ıt follows that what we sav depends on our own intention 

What sensations we have depends on what external objects or 
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internal bodily processes evoke the sensations: Our sensations 
depend on what ıs actually present, here and now But there ıs 
no such limitation to the capacity of using words 

It, therefore, further follows that the speech signals, as Pavlov 
said, “represent an abstraction from reality and permit the form- 
ing of generalisations, which constitute our extra, specifically 
human, higher mentality” 

Because they function as “signals of the first signals” and not 
as “concrete signals", words refer not merely to concrete parti- 
cular objects which make thew presence immediately felt in 
sensations but to the things ın general which produce sensations 
of a defimte kind By words the speaker refers to the kinds of 
things and connections with things which are signalled by sensa- 
tions, and not only to concrete particular things and connections 
Hence words perform an abstracting, generalising function, 
because speech 1s capable of referring to objects 1n general and 
to general connections between objects From this abstracting, 
generalising function of the second signal system, of speech, pro- 
ceeds the entire higher mental life peculiar to man, the formation 
of concepts and the exercise of thought 

The second signal system, speech, arises and functions only 1n 
e connection with the first, from which ıt evolved and 
h ıt cannot in any circumstances be separated The 
e human brain are 1n continual interaction 
be correct to consider the development of 
the second as something separate from the first—to consider the 
thought of man as developing independently of his sensation, to 
consider human thought as developing independently of the con- 
crete conditions of men's material life Without sensation, there 
can be no speech and no thought, since the second signals develop 
only as signals of the first signals At the same time, the deve- 
rst signal system ın man is also conditioned. by 
that of the second The development of man's perceptions of 
things 1s conditioned and drrected by his ideas about them This 
is shown, for example, by the fact that 1n children the naming of 
things 1s an indispensable part of the education of thear senses 

To understand the connection of the second signal system 
with the first, and the function of abstraction and generalisation 
performed by the second signal system, we must remember that 
in building up conditioned connections with things through sensa- 
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tions the animal ıs already learning to react to and so distinguish 
what 1s common to different things—that 1s to say, it 1s already 
recognising the universal or general in the particular 

For example, a dog associates different smells with different 
things , and this means that ıt recognises the same smell when ıt 
occurs on different occasions In other words, it recognises the 
general in the particular Clearly, a smell on one lamp-post and 
a smell on another lamp-post are two smells , but the dog is able 
to recognise them as the same smell, and its nose picks out what 
is common between them What ıs common to the two similar 
sensations received from sniffing at two lamp-posts 1s a signal to 
the dog that another dog has visited each lamp-post 

When men use words as a second signal system, the different 
words are used to pick out, to abstract and generalise, what 1s 
common between different sensations All words perform this 
function of abstracting the general from the particular Man 
does not merely recognise the general in the particular as animals 
do, but abstracts it from the particular by finding a word for it 

First there must be sensations and the recognition of the 
universal in the particular through sensations Only after that 
can follow the abstraction of the universal from the particular by 
means of words 

The development ın man of the second signal system from 
the first ıs socially determined It is explained by the fact that 
men relate themselves to their surrounding not only in the ways 
other animals do but, 1n human society, in different and specifically 
new ways Something qualitatively new appears in human be- 
haviour and, therefore, something new in the functioning of the 
human brain In using their hands to make instruments of pro- 
duction men have created human society and entirely transformed 
their way of life from animal to human life It is in this process 
—1n social life and ın response to the requirements of social life 
—that speech ıs developed The second signal system of speech 
is developed by the human brain as a result of the productive 
activity and social intercourse of men 


NOTES , 
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CHAPTER TWO 


MIND AS PRODUCT AND REFLECTION OF MATTER: 


The essential feature of mental processes is that in and through them 
the organism continually builds up complicated and variable rélations with 
its surroundings. The processes of consciousness, therefore, are processes 
reflecting external, material reality. Consciousness consists in the reflection 
of the material world in the life process of the brain. 


Mental Processes are Processes of the Brain, Relating the 
Organism with its Surroundings | | 
Pavlov's investigations conform, amplify and develop the 

views about the relations of matter and mind taken by the founders 

of Marxism. We shall in this chapter briefly summarise the 
fundamentals of these views, contrasting them with the views held 

by idealism. m 

— (1) Idealism holds that mental functions are functions of - 

a mind which can exist in separation from the body. 

But Marxism holds that mental functions are functions of 
highly developed matter, namely, of the brain. Mental processes 
are brain processes, processes of à material, bodily organ. 
| "The essential feature of mental processes is that in and through 
them the animal continually builds up most complicated and 
variable relations with its surroundings. When we perceive things 
we are’ relating ourselves to external objects through the per- 
ceptual activity of the brain. And when we think of things, we 
are relating ourselves to external objects through the thought 
activity of the brain. | 

Considering that consciousness belongs to a mind which exists 
in separation from matter, idealism relies upon the method of 
introspection in order to give an account of our consciousness. - | 
This is the method of looking inside one's own consciousness, so 
to speak, and trying to analyse what is found there. 

The outstanding. example of the use of the introspective 
method in modern psychology is psycho-analysis. Psycho-analysis 
has evolved a special technique of controlled introspection, applied 
.by the co-operation of a patient and a.psycho-analyst. By induc- 
ing the patient to report on whatever comes into his mind, to 
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1elate his dreams, and so on, the psycho-analyst claims to discover 
beneath consciousness a whole realm of the unconscious And 
so there has been developed a very elaborate theory of the 
different parts of the mind and of their relations and functions — 
of the conscious and the unconscious, the ego, the id and the 
super-ego This 1s but an extension of the method used by all 
idealist philosophers and psychologists when they try to analyse 
the constituent parts of the human mind, classifying them, relating 
them and trying to trace their development, all .he time treating 
consciousness as though ıt were a world of its own, divorced from 
the external material world 

Adopting such a method, many idealist philosophers have 
come to the conclusion that the perceptions and ideas which con- 
stitute the content of consciousness are a special kind of Objects 
which have a mental existence distinct from the material existence 
of objects outside our consciousness 

For such idealist philosophers, what we are aware of In our 
conscious life is not material objects at all We know only our 
ideas of things, and not the "things in themselves” Thus the 
English philosopher John Locke wrote “The mind, in all its 
thoughts and reasonings, hath no other immediate object but its 
own ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate ^! 

Hence idealists conclude that only God knows what are the 
Properties of “things in themselves”, for they consider our sensa- 
tons and ideas to be a kind of wall mside our consciousness, 
cutting it off from the external world Some go a-step further, 
and conclude that there is no reason to believe that external, 
material things exist at all nothing exists except our minds and 
the sensations and ideas in our minds “If there were external 
bodies,” wrote George Berkeley, “it is impossible we should ever 
come to know it ; and if there were not, we might have the very 
same reasons to think there were as we have now 2 

But there 1s another method of studying our consciousness, 
namely, the method of science, which studies living, conscious 
organisms ın their active relationship with their surroundings 
This 1s the method which was adopted by Marx and Engels and, 
independently, by Pavlov This method does not treat conscious- 
ness as a special object of introspective contemplation On the 
contrary, 1t considers that, as Marx and Engels expressed it, “‘con- 
sciousness 1s always conscious existence”? And so it does not 
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study consciousness as though it were something existing in 
abstraction from the life process of living, conscious organisms, 
but, on the contrary, it studies their conscious activity 

As we have said, the essence of conscious activity 1s to build 
up complicated and variable active relations between the conscious 
organism and its surroundings, and this function ıs performed by 
the brain Consequently the processes of consciousness are pro- 
cesses whereby we relate ourselves to the external world Far 
from standing 1n the way of our apprehension of external things, 
our sensations and ideas are the means whereby we apprehend 
them 

‘Sensation 1s the direct connection between consciousness and the 
external world , wrote Lenin "The sophism of idealist philosophy consists 
in the fact that it regards sensation as being not the connection between 
consciousness and the external world, but as a fence, a wall separating 
consciousness from the external world '* 

Adopting the scientific approach to the nature of conscious- 
ness, Marxism therefore denies the idealist theory that when we 
perceive, feel or think there are two separate processes going on—- 
the material process of the brain and the mental process of con- 
sciousness Marxism considers that only one process 1s involved, 
namely, the material process of the bran Mental processes are 
simply one aspect of the processes of the functioning of the brain 
as the organ of most complicated relations with the external world 

And so Marx wrote that thinking 1s “the life process of the 
human brain ''5 


Consciousness is a Product of the Development of Matter 

(2) According to 1dealism, such phenomena as perceptions, 
feelings and thought could not be produced by the workings of 
any material system Idealism holds that the peculiar quality of 
consciousness which distinguishes mental processes cannot be 
explamed as arising from any possible combination of material 
conditions, but 1s a quality absolutely incompatible with all quali- 
ties of material systems Such a quality, idealism concludes can 
belong only to something non-material, namely, the mind 

But Marxism holds that consciousness 1s a product of the 
development of matter, namely, of living bodies with a central 
nervous system, and that perceptions, feelings and thoughts are, 


in fact, the highest products of matter 
“If the question ıs raised what, then, are thought and consciousness 
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and whence they came, wrote Engels, it becomes apparent that they are 
products of the human brain and that man himself 1s a product of nature, 
which has been developed n and along with his environment. ° 
The material sensuously perceptible world to which we belong 1s 

the only reality Engels further wrote Our consciousness and thinking 
however suprasensuous they may seem are the products of a material 
bodily organ the brain Matter is not a product of mind but mund 
itself 1s merely the highest product of nature 

When animals develop a nervous system and begin actively 
to relate themselves to their environment by conditioned. connec- 
tions, then the nervous process becomes a conscious process, a 
process of sensation and, 1n man, of thinking Hence sensations 
and thoughts aie the peculiar products of the nervous process 

Sensation, wrote Lenin, 1s “one of the properties of matter in 
motion ''$ 


Matter acting on our sense-organs produces sensation, he continued 
Sensation. depends on the brain, nerves, retina, etc, 1e, on matter 
crganised in a definite. way Sensation, thought consciousness are the 
supreme product of matter organised in a particular way ° 


Consciousness ıs Reflection of the Material World 

(3) Idealism, which holds that the mind exists in separation 
from the body and that perceptions and thoughts cannot be pro- 
ducts of any material process, holds that perceptions and thoughts 
are creations of the mind which occupy our consciousness inde- 
pendently of the existence of external, material things 

But Marxism holds that perceptions and thoughts are nothing 
but reflections of material things The processes of consciousness 
are processes reflecting external, matenal reality, and nothing can 
come to birth in consciousness except as a reflection of the 
material world 

Marx wrote that the ideal 1s nothing else than the material world 
reflected by the human mind and translated into forms of thought 5 

He considered that in the process of thinking, and in con- 
sciousness in general, there ıs produced a reflection of different 
parts or aspects of the material world in one particular material 
process, namely, the life process of the bran In our conscious- 
ness, different parts or aspects of the material world are translated 
into forms of consciousness—perceptions and thoughts They 
are reproduced in the life activity of the brain, ın forms appro- 
priate to that activity 

Thus, for example, the properties of various bodies absorbing 
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and reflecting light are, 1n the sensory activity of the brain, repro- 
duced in the form of sensations of colour Again, the relations 
and common features of things are, in the thinking activity of the 
brain, reproduced in the form of concepts 

What exactly do we mean by "reflection", when we say that. 
consciousness 1s a reflection of material reality? There are four 
features of the process of reflection to which we may specially 
draw attention 


Material Reality ıs Primary and its Mental Reflection is Secondary 
or Derivative 

(a) The process of reflection involves a relationship between. 
two separate maternal processes, such that features of the first 
process are reproduced in corresponding features of the second. 
process The first process 1s primary, and its reflection in the. 
second is secondary or derivative For the first process develops 
ın complete independence of the second, whereas the reproduc- 
tion of features of the first process by reflection 1n the second 
could not occur unless those features were first there to be repro- 
duced or reflected 

This fundamental feature of any process of reflection 1s illus- 
trated by reflection in a mirror—although, as we shall see, the 
active reflection of external reality in consciousness differs in 
important respects from the passive reflection which takes place 
im a mirror 

Thus when objects are reflected m a murror, those objects 
which are set before the mirror do not depend on being reflected 
in the mirror for either their existence or their characteristics , but, 
on the other hand, the reflection in the mirror depends on what 1s 
set before the mirror, and nothing is reflected in the mirror which 
does not reproduce in some way the charactenstics of what 1s set 
before the mirror Hence the object is primary, and its reflection 
secondary or derivative 

Similarly, the existence of material objects does not depend 
on our being conscious of them , but, on the other hand, there 
is nothing in our consciousness which does not reproduce in some 
way or other something which exists in the material world 

There are many characteristics of things which are not repro- 
duced in our sensations , but we have no sensation which does 
not correspond, in some way or other, to some definite charac- 
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teristic of things. ‘Fheré are many relations of things and common 
features -of things. which are not reproduced in our concepts ; but 
we can form no concept in our minds which does not reproduce, 
in some way or other, even if in fantastic ways (as in a distorting 
mirror), some features or some relationship of things. . 

Of. course, many concepts give an appearance of having no 
basis in the reflection of. material reality, just because, once formed, 
concepts can be freely combined in all sorts. of fantastic ways. 
For example, everyone knows that no real animal is reflected 


the concept of a mermaid, but that this concept is formed by 
„combining ideas of real animals, namely, of women and fishes. 

Similarly, materialists can consistently argue that no real object 2 

corresponds to the concept of God as a trinity of persons with 

infinite power and infinite knowledge, but that the several con- 

cepts of persons, power, knowledge and infinity have all been 


formed as reflections of material reality. 

When we say, therefore, that Material reality is reflected in 
consciousness, we mean that features of material reality are repro- 
duced in consciousness, and that material reality is primary and 
its reproduction in consciousness secondary or derivative. ' 
E cq ri ca p grew memet wrote 


Lenin, "and it is obvious that an image cannot exist without the thing 
imaged, and that the latter exists independently of that which images it.” 

"Matter is primary," wrote Stalin, "since it is the source of sensa- 
tions, ideas, mind; and mind is secondary, derivative, since it is a reflection 
of matter.”™” | ! 


Material Reality is Reflected in Consciousness in Forms 

Determined by the Activity of the Brain l n 

(b) What exists in one form in the primary process is 
reproduced in another form in the secondary process of reflection 
What exists independently in one form is, so to speak, translated 
into another form in the process of reflection. The process of 
reflection is therefore a process of translation or transformation 
from one form into another. And the form of the reflection 
depends, of course, on the nature of the process of reflection. 

When we say, therefore, that material reality is reflected in . 
consciousness, we mean that features of material processes are 
reproduced—in another material: process, namely, in the life pro- 
cess of the brain—in special forms, namely, in the forms of per- 
ceptions and thoughts. | 
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These torms are created ın the operation of the processes of 
the brain, namely, in the operation of the first and second signal 
systems of the brain 

Material reality ıs thus reproduced or reflected in conscious- 
ness 1n forms created by and adapted to the practical requirements 
of living, conscious organisms 

Our sensations, for example, are the reflections in the conscious 
process of our brains of features of material things Those 
features are not, however, themselves sensations but are reflected 
in sensations, and our sensations are the form in which we are 
perceptually conscious of them and so are able to react to them 

Thus when we see colours, for instance, we are not seeing 
things which exist only ın our minds—as some philosophers have 
asserted— but are seeing things which exist independently, outside 
our minds, the properties of wihch are reflected in our sensations 
of colour Properties which exist 1n real things as properties of 
the absorption and reflection of light are reflected 1n our percep- 


tual consciousness ın the form of sensations of colour 

Thus Lenin wrote If colour 1s a sensation only depending on the 
retina (as natural science compels you to admit), then light rays, falling 
upon the retina produce the sensation of colour This means that outside 
us independently of us and of our minds, there exists a movement of 
matter which, acting upon the retina, produces in man the sensation 
of a particular colour This 1s precisely how natural science regards it 
It explains the sensations of various colours by the various lengths of 
light waves existing outside the human retina, outside man and indepen 
dently of him'? 


Thought, agam, produces a more abstract, more general 
reflection of reality than perception In what form ıs reality 
reflected in our thoughts? It 1s reflected ın the form of proposi- 
tions Thought issues in propositions in which, for example, a 
subject 1s combined with a predicate The material world does 
not exist in the form of a combination of subjects and predicates 
This combination 1s a product of the second signal system, of the 
thinking activity of the brain, and through ıt reality ıs reflected in 
thought This ıs how the material world ıs “translated into forms 
of thought” 

Consider, for example, any obyect—a red pencil, say When 
we think about such an object we express our conclusions about 
it in propositions, such as, “This pencil ıs red” This proposition 
is divided into a subject and a predicate, which are combined in 
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the pioposition But the object is not so divided in conctete 
reality A red pencil does not divide into two parts—a subject 
the pencil and a predicate, red Nevertheless, it 1s obvious that 
when we say, “This pencil is red”, the proposition does reflect the 
objective reality of the pencil, which is thus correctly “translated 
into forms of thought" 


The Reflection of Material Reality in Consciousness Takes Place 
through the Active Relationship of the Living Oiganism and 
us Surroundings 

(c) Reflection is always a product of the relationship and 
interaction of the process in which the reflection occurs and the 
primary process which is reflected Its source is the primary 
process 

Thus the life process of the brain reproduces or reflects in its 
products—perceptions and thoughts—the surrounding material 
reality, which is the source of all perceptions and thoughts And 
this reflection takes place in, and is the result of, the interaction 
of the conscious Organism with its environment This interaction 
is regulated by the brain, as the organ of the most complicated 
relations of the animal with its environment The brain ıs conti- 
rually active in the process of reflection, continually pioducing 
the reflection of external objects ın consciousness 

It follows, therefore, that the way in which the material would 
1s reflected 1n consciousness 1s governed by the active relationship 

2 a the living conscious organism and its — A se 

a mstances of the animal, by its mternal state 

Xterna] relations 


En We take this into account, 1t be nsciousness, 

OCESS of reflection of external 1eality 1n our Pas the reflec- 

J€cts reflected can become considerably a pun 
Or the reflection is not at all like a direc cess of inter- 

Of the Object, but ıs the product of a complex proces: 

“ction in which the bram 1s continually active ceptions of 

IS accounts for the well known fact that ai 


objec isrepresent objects, 
iscts are very often misleading , they may ™ = lead us to 


comes obvious that ın 
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they have advanced for opposing this view.is based simply on 
the character of our perceptions. 

"Take a penny," they say. "You believe that the material penny has 
a definite shape and size, and that this material object is reflected in your 
perceptions when you look at it. Very well. If you look at this penny 
from a distance it looks small, while if you hold it close to your eye it 
looks big; if you hold it one way it looks circular, while if you hold it 
another way it looks elliptical. In fact, your perceptions of it change in 
all sorts of ways, while the material object, of which your perceptions are 
alleged to be the images in your mind, does not change at all. How, then, 
can perceptions be said to reflect external reality, since they change while 
the latter does not ?" | 

This question, which is so confidently posed as an unanswer- 
able argument against the theory of reflection, can be very easily 
answered. The philosophers who argue in such a way have 
simply forgotten that reflection is an active process, conditioned 
by the actual relations between the organism and its surroundings. 

Thus if we lock at the same thing from different distances or 
from different angles, then of course it will be differently reflected 
in our perceptions—its size or shape will differ. Again, if we 
see a thing through different mediums, of course it will look 
different—as when a straight stick held in the water looks bent. 
Again, the reflection will necessarily be altered by the actual state 
of our sense organs—press the corner of your eye, and you will 
see two of everything ; make one hand hot and the other cold, 
and plunge them both into a bowl of water, and the water will 
feel colder to one hand than to the other. Lastly, since perceiv- 
ing is an activity of thc brain, it is not surprising that, objects 
having been once reflected in that activity, the brain can reproduce 
reflections of those objects under certain circumstances even when 
they are not there—as in dreams, illusions of all kinds and 
hallucinations. | 

Still more in the processes of thought can we misrepresent to 
ourselves the properties of things, ascribe to them properties 
which they do not possess, and think of things which do not exist 
at all. By means of thought we often correct illusions occurring 
in perception. But we also often produce new and greater illusions. 


The Reflection of Reality in Consciousness is an Active Factor 
in Directing the Practice of Changing Reality ! 


(d) The fact that reflection in consciousness is the produc 
21 l 
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of life activity, of the activity of the organism ın relation to its 
surroundings, means that the consciousness of man, both hus per- 
ceptions and his thoughts, 1s continually conditioned by his expe- 
rience and his social activity What men perceive and what they 
think does not arise by a direct process of the reproduction of 
external reality 1n perception and thought, but is conditioned by 
their experience, manner of life and social relations 

Thus it 1s well known that differences ın people's experience 
and manner of life determine differences in what they perceive in 
things The perceptions of a skilled engineer examining a com- 
plex machine, for example, are not the same as those of a man 
not familiar with such machines, although their sense organs may 
be affected in precisely similar ways The perceptions of a farmer 
looking at a country scene afe not the same as those of a towns- 
man, and an artist perceives the same scene 1n still other ways 

Still greater are the differences which anse between men’s 
concepts and thoughts about things on the basis of differences in 
class, experience and upbringing 

In the human being, moreover, ideas about. things also exert 
an influence back on perceptions ^ The fact that we do not merely 
perceive things but form ideas of them influences perception— 
in other words, the operations of the second signal system 1n man, 
which in the first place arse out of the operations of the first 
signal system, react back upon the first This was exemplified, 
indeed, ın the examples just cited If a skilled engineer perceives 
more in a machine than other men do, this 1s because he has more 
ideas about it than they Agam, while artists may perceive more 
in things than inartistic people, different artists also perceive things 
differently according to ther ideas of them This is shown, for 
example, in the very different ways in which painters of different 
outlook portray human beings, some portray the strength and 
nobility of men, while others perceive nothing of the kind in the 
subjects of their paintings 

The reflection of our surroundings and of our connections 
with our surroundings in our consciousness is a very active factor 
in determining our activity of changing our surroundings The 
fact that consciousness 1s reflection does not mean that conscious- 
ness 1s not an active factor in life Consciousness is in the first 
place a product of life activity, in the second place it ıs a product 
which plays a major part in dirccting that very activity of which 
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it ıs a product In consciousness, hfe has produced the means 
of directing life towards definite ends 

Indeed, we can say that that 1s why consciousness was bound 
to be produced in the course of the evolution of living organisms 

Conscious existence 1s life activity governed by the reflection 
of external conditions m the brain This reflection 1s, 1n the first 
place, a product of the active relationships of the conscious orga- 
nism and its surroundings , and, 1n turn, it actively conditions the 
further development of those relationships through the practice 
of men 1n changing their surroundings Man’s consciousness 1s a 
product of his pracüce which plays the part of directing his 
practice 

Finally, m considering this active role of consciousness we 
should bear m mund that the reflection of the material world in 
consciousness does not take the form only of perceptions and 
thoughts In his active, conscious existence man also feels 
emotions 

According to many idealists, emotions well up out of man’s 
imer spiritual being But for matenalism, emotions, too, are 
modes of the reflection of material reality 1n the consciousness of 
man They reflect the active relationship between man and his 
And being active, being affected by things in his 
activity, and taking a definite attitude towards things and possible 
changes ın things, man feels emotions about things and 1s 1mpelled 
in his activity by emotions In his conscious existence man 1s not 
only aware of things in perception and thought, but also feels his 
active relationship with things emotionally 

Emotional consciousness 1s, then, a necessary part of life A 
man relates himself to surrounding reality by perceiving it and 
forming ideas about ıt, but this relationship needs to be completed 
by the emotions he feels about 1t Similarly, emotions need to 
be guided and directed by perceptions and ideas 


environment 


Matter and its Reflection 


' To conclude 
There ıs no consciousness apart from a living brain The 


source of all consciousness, of everything that enters into con- 
sciousness, 1S the material world In consciousness there occurs 
the reflection of the material world ın the life process of the brain 
and this reflection 1s what constitutes the content of consone 
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There are not, therefore, two separate and distinct spheies 
of existence, material and spiritual There are not two worlds 
the matenal and the spiritual worlds But there exists only the 
material world, only material processes 

In the course of material development there arises the reflec- 
tion of material processes in one particular material process, the 
life process of the bran And when we distinguish material and 
spiritual, matter and mind, what we are distinguishing 1s simply 


material being, movement in space and time, from its reflection 
in the life process of the brain 


The process which gives rise to the reflection and the process 
in which the reflection occurs are both matenal processes But 


the reflection is not material but mental—that is to say, not mate- 
rial but a reflection of matter 


‘The materialist elhmination of the dualism of spirit and body 
wrote Lenin, consists in the assertion that spirit does not exist indepen- 
dently of the body, that Spirit 1$ secondary a function of the bram 1 
reflection of the external world ™ 

‘The antithesis of matter and mind has absolute significance only 
within the bounds of a very limited field,’ he concluded, “exclusively 
within the bounds of the fundamental problem of what ıs to be regarded 


as primary and what as secondary Beyond these bounds the relative 
character of this antithesis ıs indubitable ™ 
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CHAPTER THREE 
SOCIAL LABOUR AND SOCIAL THINKING 


The development of mans mental functions arises from his social 
activity proceeding from perception to thought The capacity to think 
and to speak originates from the process of social labour which 1s mans 


fundamental social activity 


The Human Brain and What We Do with It 
The human brain, which alone 1s capable of producing general 


ideas, conceptual consciousness, thinking, 1s the product of a 
long evolution of the forms of hfe It 1s the culmination of a 
process of evolution in the size and structure of the brain In 
particular, the cerebral cortex 1s far larger in man than in other 
animals, and a large part of the cortex has come to be specially 
concerned with controlling the hands and the organs of speech 

It 1s true that we are only at the beginning of scientific know- 
ledge of how the brain works But enough 1s known to assert 
confidently that the brain 1s the organ of thought, that thinking 
is done by the brain, and that the evolution of a certain size and 
structure of the brain was necessary as a condition of our being 
able to think with it 

The biological evolution of the brain into an organ capable of 
thinking took place in the pre-human stage of the evolution of 
man, in that stage during which ape-like animals were evolving 
into men The decisive step ın man’s evolution was probably 
taken when an erect posture was adopted by these animals For 
this set free the hand, with which the whole of man’s productive 
activity has been accomplished With the use of the hand went 
the physical development of the hand into the human hand, and 
with that, the development of the brain which controls the hand 
into the human brain 

The first men already had the same kinds of brains as we 
have, just as they had the same kinds of hands, feet, eyes, noses 
teeth, stomachs and soon Our organs, including our brains, die 
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no different from theirs, although ın the meantime we have learned 
to do many things which they did not do 


Thus once biological evolution had produced the human brain 
and hands, man started a new kind of evolution of his own 
The evolution of man ıs not biological What man evolves is 
his social organisation, his techniques, his culture and his 
knowledge, his conscious mastery over himself and external nature 


Hence ın relation to the bram, what has developed since man 
first came into existence ıs not his brain but the use he has made 
of it—his development of the capacities contained in ıt Man 
has developed his material activities, his perceptions and his 
thoughts , and through doing this has continually revolutionised 
his own conditions of life and increased his Capacities ahd powers 


From Perceptions to Ideas 

Thinking arises only out of sense-perception and must be 
preceded by it To think about the world we must first perceive 
the world We can form no concept that 1s not based on and 
Prompted by perception And in general, no ideas at all are 
formed without the perceptions which are the necessary material 
on which the activity of thinking has to work 


A man isolated from childhood in a confined space, for ın- 
stance, might have as good a brain as anyone else, but he would 
have very little to think about, and his ideas and the range of his 
ideas would be very limited Similarly, the range of ideas of 
primitive peoples ıs limited as compared with civilised men, though 
their brains are in no way inferior 


It ıs as our perceptions increase with increased activity and 
social contacts that our ideas develop 


Thinking, then, grows out of perception And this develop- 
ment takes place only in and through the active relationship with 
the external world which men establish for themselves in the 
course of their practical social activity Perception itself is not 
just a passive receiving of impressions from external objects The 
development of sensation into perception is the product of the 
development of active relationships with the external world And 
the more varied and complex is the active relationship of the 
organism with its surroundings, the more varied and complex will 
be the content of the perception of those surroundings 
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“The real intellectual wealth of the individual depends entirely 
on the wealth of his real connections", wrote Marx and Engels ”1 

Human perception ıs much wider in scope than that of any 
other animal And this is because man has wider activities and 
interests, and 1n developing these activities and 1nterests has effect- 
ed a corresponding development of his senses It 1s because man 
has developed his activities and his perceptions that he has been 
able to think and to develop his 1deas—and this has then reacted 
back again on the further development of his activities and of his 
perceptions 

“The eagle sees much turther than man, but the human eye sees 
considerably more ın things than does the eye of the eagle," wrote Engels 
The dog has a far keener Sense of smell than man, but it does not 
distinguish a hundredth part of the odours that for man are definite features 
of different things And the sense of touch, which the ape hardly possesses 
in its crudest initial form, has been developed side by side with the develop 
ment of the human hand itself, through the medium of labour * 

The basis for this heightened perception and wider range of 
perception 1n man was established by our early ancestors, when 
they first began to stand erect, to look around them, and to use 
their hands, not to swing among the branches of trees and grab 
food, but to fashion tools and implements 

As man’s activity developed, so there developed the wealth 
of his connections with the world around him Man achieved a 
heightened perception and wider scope of perceptions, and then 
the second signal system of speech, which marks the transition 
from concrete sense-perceptions to abstract, general ideas The 
mteraction in the course of mans activity of the second signal 
system "wath the first led to the still greater development of his 
perceptions, and so again to the further development of 1deas 

The capacity of the human bram to perceive and then to 


think 1s realised and developed 1n human activity 


1 
Labour 
Man lives 1n society, and acts together with his fellowmen 


His whole mode of life ıs social Therefore just as it 1s in his 
social activity that he enlarges his perceptions, so it js in his 
social activity that, starting from these perceptions, he begins to 
form ideas, to think and to develop his ideas 

The basis O ctivity ıs labour It is ın and 


f man’s social a 
through labour that man first of all enlarges his perceptions and 
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first of all begins to use his brain to think—to form ideas and 
to communicate them, to develop thought and language 


In labour, then, 1s to be found the source and origin of thought 
and language 


Labour ıs the primary basic condition of all human existence, 


wrote Engels and this to such an extent that, in a sense we have to say 
that labour created man himself ? 


In the evolution of man, Engels pointed out, the first decisive 
step was taken when an erect posture was adopted This set free 
the hand And when men began to fashion tools and implements 
with their hands for use in changing external objects and pro- 


ducing the means of life, that was the real beginning of men and 
of human society 


The first premise of all human history 1s of course the existence of 
living human individuals wrote Marx and Engels Thus the first fact 
to be established is the Physical oiganisation. of these individuals and 
their consequent relation to the rest of nature But having established 
that fact it 1s necessary to establish what they do—their activity their 
mode of life Men begin to distinguish themselves from animals ^S 
soon as they begin to produce their means of subsistence, a step which 
IS conditioned by their physical Organisation By producing their means 
of subsistence men are inditectly producing their actual material life 

It 1s in producing their means of subsistence and so indirectly 
producing their actual material life that men, conditioned by their 
physical organisation begin to act as men, to develop social orga- 


nisation and “make their own history”, and in so doing to form 
ideas, to think and to speak 


Distinctive Features of Human Labour 


What are the distinctive features of human labour, as com- 
pared with the ways in whic 


life ? h other animals secure the means of 
ife 


(1) First, men fashion tools 


objects so as to use their prope 
An instrument of labour 


and implements, changing natural 
rües to bring about desired ends 
Wrote Marx is a thing or a complex of 
Poses between himself and the subiect of 
the conductor of his activity He makes 
nd chemical properties of some substances 
es subservient to his aims ? 

hand, collects and icarranges objects 
form them and use their properties 
ned in them for producing his means 


use of the mechanical, physical a 
in order to make other substanc 


The animal, on the other 
to hand, but does not trans 
and the natural forces contai 
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of life and affecting large-scale transformation of his surroundings 


in accordance with his own needs 

The tool implies specific human activity, the transforming reaction 
of man on nature production, wrote Engels Animals in the narrower 
sense also have tools but only as limbs of their bodies the ant, the bee 
the beaver Animals also produce, but their productive effort on surroun 
ding nature in relation to the latter amounts to nothing at all Man alone 
has succeeded in impressing his stamp on nature, not only by shifting the 
plant and animal world from one place to another, but also by so altering 
the aspect and climate of his dwellng place, and even the plants and 
animals themselves, that the consequences of his activity can. disappear 
only with the general extinction of the terrestrial globe 


Animals change external nature by their activities just as man does 
if not to the same extent Engels further wrote But if 
animals exert a lasting effect on their environment it happens uninten 
tionally, and as far as the animals are concerned it 1s an accident The 
further men become removed from the animals however the more their 
effect on nature assumes the character of a premeditated planned action 


directed towards definite ends known 1n advance 
In short the animal merely uses external nature and brings about 


changes in it simply by his presence man by his changes makes ıt serve 


his ends masters it n 


By lus labour, then man masters nature, fashioning tools 


gnd using them so as to make nature serve his ends "In the 
labour process," wrote Marx, “man’s activity, with the help of the 
instruments of labour, effects an alteration, designed from the 


commencement, 1n the material worked upon" ? And it is in thus 


mastermg and changing nature that man changes himself, develops 


his own human attributes 
(2) The second distinctive feature of human labour follows 


from the first, and lies 1n its conscious and co-operative character 
In making tools and using them, in compelling natural objects 


and material forces to serve hus ends, man 1s conscious of his ends, 


has an 1dea of the result he intends to bring about And men 


work co-operatively, according to a conscious design and plan, to 
bring about the ends they intend to achieve 

While such social creatures as bees, for example, build 
elaborate structures, they do so 1n an automatic way, by instinct 
Human builders, on the other hand, work according to a conscious 
plan 
We presuppose labour in ^ form which stamps it as exclusively 
human, wrote Marx A spider conducts operations that resemble those 
of a weaver, and a bee puts to shame many an architect in the construction 
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t what disunguishes the worst of architects from the best 
of her cells ae that the architect raises his structure in imagination 
we id ee it in reality At the end of every labour process we get a 
before 


the imagination of the labourer at its 
at already existed In 
result that a 


10 
commencement 


h and Thought 
Labour or enciwe features of labour—that labour is the use 


T. pap implements to effect changes of external objects by 

f (gals a g co-operating to realise results which they con- 

ane B efore themselves—explain why labour necessarily 

Ukeusty set speech and thought, and cannot develop without the 
“aids of speech and thought 


‘The mastery over nature, which begins with the development of the 
hand, with labour, widened man s horizon at every new advance He was 
continually discovering new hitherto unknown properties of natural 
objects ™ 

In these words Engels points out that labour, even of the 
most primitive kind, as in the fashioning and use of hunting and 
fishing implements, makes men perceive things with a new 


interest, enlarges their perceptions, “widens their horizon", makes 


tions, new discoveries, wider horizons 


‘On the other hand ' Engels continues ‘the development of labour 
necessarily helped to bring the members of society closer together by 
multiplying cases of mutual Support and joint activity, and by making 
clear the advantage of this joint activity to each individual Ta short 
men ın the makıng arrıved at the point where they had something to sa ; 
to one another ind 


This something which they “had to say to one another” con- 


cerned, m the first place, the properties of those objects which 
can be used by man, and the ends to be achieved and the results 
to be aimed at by human co-operation And this ıs precisely 
something which can only be “said”, which can only be signalled 
and expressed by articulate speech, and not by calls and gestures 
such as are employed by the animals 


“The little that even the most highly developed animals need 
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to communicate to one another can be communicated even with- 
out the aid of articulate speech,” Engels pointed out 

Animals signal to one another the presence of particular 
objects—as in the gesture made by bees, the so-called dances 
by which they indicate the presence of a source of honey in a 
particular direction, they arouse one another to particular ac- 
tions—as in the call of the leader of a pack But that is all 
If their mode of lıfe were such that they needed to communicate 
with one another about the different properties of things, about 
how these were to be used, and about the ends they aimed to 
achieve by different forms of co-operative activity, then such 
gestures and calls would no longer avail them For they would 
then need to communicate not the particular but the general 
Animals have no such need But men do have such a need 


immediately they embark upon the most elementary forms of 
social labour They then have something they need to say to 
And so they develop the 


one another, as Engels pointed out 


means to say it 
‘The need led to the creation of its organ, Engels continues ‘The 


undeveloped larynx of the ape was slowly but surely transformed by 
means of gradually increased modulation and the organs of the mouth 
gradually learned to pronounce one articulate letter after another Com 
parison with animals proves that this explanation of the origin of language 
from and in the process of labour 1s the only correct one 

Men needed to communicate with ,one another about the 


s of objects and the practical use to be made of those 
properties And Engels here describes how they developed the 
use of the larynx and the mouth in order to articulate words and 
sentences by which to effect this communication This process 
terpart 1n the 1ndividual brain—namely, the develop- 
first described, of a second signal system, 
These signals are no longer, like sensations 
diate connections with external objects, but 
tion from reality and so permit the forming 


propertie 


has its coun 
ment, which Pavlov 
the speech signals 
signals only of imme 
“represent an abstrac 
of generalisations i 


Ideas 
The second signal system marks the advance from the animal 
to the human brain, from sensation and perception to ideas 
erely reproduce objects immediately con- 


Ideas do not m 
fronting us, representing them as they immediately appear to 
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-Jhe individual through his senses In ideas the properties and 
relations of objects are reproduced in abstraction The ideas of 
an object 1s not the 1mage of a particular, sensuous thing but the 
idea of a kind of thing 

Consequently while we perceive only what is actually con- 
fronting us, according to the impression ıt makes on our sense 
organs, we can think of the objects which we perceive not merely 
in their given relations, with their given properties, but in different 
1elations and with changed properties For we form ideas of 
the different kinds of things and of their properties and relations 
in abstraction, and so can think out what we can do with the 
different kinds of things, or how we can change their properties 
for various purposes 

In this resides the power of thought We can think of 
what is to be done with things, of changes which we intend to 
bring about and can work out the means to achieve those 
changes In thinking we work out experiments in our heads, 
as 1t were—representing what must be done, what must happen, 
in order that some changed state of affairs shall be realised 
The conclusions of the experiment in thought are then checked 
bv the results of practice This ıs the very essence of the process 
of thinking, as 1t arises out of the process of labour 

We should here note that ideas are not the same as images 
Thus the idea or concept of, for example, a colour or shape 1S 
not the same as the image of a colour or of a shape which we 
cin form in the imagination The older empiricist philosophers 
(especially Berkeley and Hume) used to confound ideas and 
images, but, on the contrary, they should be carefully distin- 
guished Images are only a continuation of sensation, of the 
first signal system , but ideas mark the development of a second 
signal system, representing an abstraction from reality and per- 
mitting the forming of generalisations 

No doubt the higher animals as well as man can form in 
their minds sensuous images of objects For instance, a fox can 
no doubt picture to itself the process of finding, hunting, killing 
and eating a rabbit, and then proceed to turn this image into 
ieahty It can, and does, show considerable cunning and fore- 
sight ın carrying out ıts purpose But a man who uses even the 
ymplest 1nstrument of production employs methods which no 
other anımal could employ To make and use even the simplest 
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instruments of production, ne must not only have pictured things 
to himself but have formed 1deas of the properties of things which 
can be put to use in realising the ends he desired 

Thus we can see in what way thought is a highei foim of 
consciousness than sense-perception — Sense-perception  1eptio- 
duces things as they immediately appear through their action on 
our sense organs When we form ideas, on the other hand, we 
can think of things in their essential character apart from then 
particular existence and mode of appearance , and so we cah 
represent to ourselves in thought what transformations things 
undergo ın different circumstances, how they interact, their varı- 
ous potentialities, interconnections and laws of change and 
motion 

It 1s evident, therefore, what a tremendous help was made 
in the development of consciousness when ideas were formed. 
This leap to human consciousness was simply the ideal side of 
the leap from the animal to the human mode of life, made when 
men began to design and use tools 

Just as man no longer, like the animals, merely collects and 
rearranges and uses natural objects, but masters nature, so in 
his ideas he does not merely register the appearances of things, 
as ın perception, but traces their interconnections and causes 
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- THOUGHT, LANGUAGE AND LOGIC 


. The development of ideas is inseparable from the development of 
speech and language, and there can be no thought without language. The 
words and grammatical rules of language must always satisfy the common 
requirements of what is to be expressed in language, which are objective 
requirements 'independent of the particular conventions of particular 


. languages. And these same requirements give rise to the laws of logic, or 


laws of thought, which are universal and necessary laws of the reflection 


of objective reality in thought. 


. Ideas and Language. 


The power belonging to ideas, of representing things not 
merely in their immediate existence as presented to the senses 
but of representing properties and relations in abstraction from 
particular things—this power is a product of the second 


. signal system in the human brain. The development of thinking 


and the power of thought, the development of ideas, is, therefore, 


inseparable from and dependent on the development of speech.: 


As we have said, sensations are signals of immediate 
connections with concrete particular objects. Words are "signals 
of the first signals", and their reference is not only to particular, 


. concrete things which are. signalled by sensations but to the things 


in general which produce sensations of a definite kind. | 
For example, we know through our sensations what particular 


objects of various kinds look like—what particular trees look like, , 


let: us say. A word, such as “tree” then. refers in general to 
things which look like that. — E B 

-` Hence by means of words we can express general conclusions 
about things and their properties, and about how they are to be 
used. For example, a group of men interested in cutting down 
trees can represent to themselves by words the methods which 


they will employ, and so plan and co-ordinate their social labour. 


And once possessed of the signal system of speech, they can go 
much further than this into the sphere of. generalisation—disting- 
uishing, for example, the different properties of trees, and the 
general conditions of their growth. 
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The use of words arises, as we have said, in the social activity 
of man, as a product and instrument, in the first place, of social 
labour. From the very beginning it serves as a medium of human 
social communication. "The second signal system, from which 
comes the use of words, does not and could not arise and develop 
as the personal or private possession of individuals, each of whom 
uses it for his own purposes without relation to other individuals. 
On the contrary, it arises because, from the beginning of human 
Social activity, men need to communicate general ideas and 
conclusions to one another—and so they evolve the means of 
doing this. l | 

The second signal system, therefore, can arise and develop 
only by the formation of a language, common to a social group. 

In the first place, there must be words whose constant 
reference has become fixed in their common use by a social 
group. In the second place, there must also be conventions 


fixed by the same common use governing the ways in which words 


are combined together. 


A language is characterised, first, by its basic stock of words, 


and second, by its grammar. Grammar "determines the rules 
governing the modification of words and the combination of words 


into sentences, and thus lends coherence and meaning to language | 


eer The grammatical system of a languag. and its basic word 
stock constitute its foundation, the specific nature of the 
language.” 2 NE. 


Development of Language and of Thought 

It is when men begin to use tools for social production that 
they also begin to speak and to evolve a language, and thereby 
to form ideas about the surrounding world. It was "from and in 
the process of labour" that language originated. And this origin 
explains the essential elementary features of language as an 
instrument for communication and exchange of thoughts. 

Language, which thus originates in man's productive activity, 
and directly serves that productive activity, of necessity further 
serves the whole of the human social intercourse and activity that 
develops along with and on the basis of production. ^ ` 
“Language”, wrote Stalin,, “is connected with man’s productive 

activity directly, and not only with man’s productive activity, but with 

all his other activity.... 
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"Language 1s a medium, an instrument with the help of which Lapsed 
communicate with one another, exchange thoughts and understan ety S 
other Without it, it 1s impossible to ensure the success of ae 
Productive activity, and hence the very existence of social pro d by a 
becomes impossible Consequently, without a language understoo duce 
Society and common to all its members, that society must cease to pro ing 
Lm S tote: dr cpu ec agace dn Ynys sense, language 
GERE» REP TCDS oi CITY 

“Language serves society as a means of intercourse betwee 
as a means of exchanging thoughts in society, 
to understand each other and to Organise jo 


human activity, both in the Sphere of produ 


phere of politics 
in social and everyday life 2 


A language, therefore, 15 always the common language of a 
whole people and develops continuously throughout the Whole 
history of a people 


Language and its 


ed in ins€parable 
y Of society, with the history of the People to 


Study belongs, and who-are its creators and 


connections with the histor 
whom the language under 
repositories '* 


When, therefore, certain would-be Marxists main 


tamed that 
language develops as 


sense a part of the 
superstructure 


The social superstructure IS essentially a product of a 
system of production relations ıt Serves the conso] 
development of its particular €conomic basis, and disappears When 
that basis disappears It reflects the economic relations of society 
and 1s only indirectly connected with production 


A language, on the other hand, is not the Product of any 
particular system of economic relations It does not serve any 
particular economic system and disappears when that System dis- 
appears And it ıs directly connected with the development of 
men's productive activities 

A language is never the exclusive product or possession of 
any particular class Language arises, in the first place, in = S 
productive activity and a particular language serves a particular 


given 
dation and 
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People as their means of social intercourse, as their means im 
communication in their productive and all other activity It agis 
as a means of communication between the different classes oa 
Which a people is divided Under whatever economic pss 
a people may live, their language serves alike the ueri xn of 
Solidating and defending that economic system, an 

EE MAL oe a -nualan 


“top Dd ae ee ar IRSN.. 


or a 


; RS 
They CATICA ang SYOw2y ců To cbIG s 5 Potwc P: ie Te ap of TONER 


dify their gramm Word stock Bind sloma 
n ES ar Different languages develop with different 


peoples and with the intercourse between different peoples Thus 


one people Oppresses another, the language of the oppressed may 
likewise be stifled in its development And when one people 
destroys another, they may likewise destroy the other’s language 

It ıs important, therefore, not to confuse language with culture, 
for the same language—adding to and modifying its word stock 
and much more slowly modifying its grammar—in its development 
serves a given people throughout a series of basic changes in their 
culture Thus, for example, we speak of socialist culturé as 
being “socialist 1n content and national in form, 1e , in language,” 
since the same national language serves both the old bourgeois 
and the new socialist culture “Culture changes in content with 
every new period in the development of society, whereas language 
remains basically the same through a number of periods, equally 
serving both the new culture and the old ”4 

It 1s likewise important not to confuse the development of 
language with the development of the views expressed in language 
In the course of social development, different classes acquire 
different views , the dominant views of society change from epoch 
to epoch, and correspond to the character of the economic system 
Naturally, these views are expressed in language But whie the 
views differ and change, the language does not change In ex- 
pressing their peculiar class outlook, the members of a class may, 
of course, employ certam words and turns of phrase peculiar to 
themselves, just as they often have their own peculiar accent 
But they do uot develop a different language, with a different basic 
vocabulary and grammar Different and contradictory views are 


22 
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"Language 1s a medium, an instrument with the help of which people 
communicate with one another, exchange thoughts and understand each 
other Without it, it 1s impossible to ensure the success of society S 
productive activity, and hence the very existence of social production 
becomes impossible Consequently, without a language understood by 2 
society and common to all its members, that society must cease to produce, 
must disintegrate and cease to exist as a society In this sense, language, 
while it ıs a medium of intercourse is at the same time an instrument of 
struggle and development of society 


Language serves society as a means of intercourse between people, 
as a means of exchanging thoughts ın society as a means enabling people 
to understand each other and to organise joint work in all spheres of 
human activity, both ın the sphere of production and in the sphere of 


economic relations in the sphere of politics and in the sphere of culture 
in social and everyday life 


A language, therefore, 1s always the common language of a 
whole people and develops continuously throughout the whole 
history of a people 


Language 1s one of those social phenomena which operate throughout 
the existence of a society It arises and develops with the ride and develop- 
ment of a society It dies when the society dies Language and its 
laws of development can be understood only if studied in inseparable 
connections with the history of society, with the history of the people to 
whom the language under study belongs, and who-are its creators and 
repositories ° 

When, therefore, certam would-be Marxists maintained that 


language develops as part of the social superstructure, Stalin 
emphasised that language ıs in no sense a part of the 
superstructure 


The social superstructure ıs essentially a product of a given 
system of production relations ıt serves the consolidation and 
development of its particular economic basis, and disappears when 
that basis disappears It reflects the economic relations of society 
and 1s only indirectly connected with production 


A language, on the other hand, 1s not the product of any 
particular system of economic relations It does not serve any 
particular economic system and disappears when that system dis- 
appears And it ıs directly connected with the development of 
men’s productive activities 

A language ıs never the exclusive product or possession of 
any particular class Language arises, ın the first place, in men's 
productive activity and a particular language serves a particular 
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of social intercourse, as their means of 


oductive and all other activity ]t serves 
n the different classes into 


people as their means 
communication 1n their pr 


as a means of communication betwee 
ded Under whatever economic system 


which a people ıs divi 
a people may live, their language serves alike the activity of con- 
salidating and defending that economic system, and also of 
changing 1t and replacing it by another 
Languages develop as people’s productive activity develops 
They enrich and slowly change their basic word stock, and slowly 
modify (heir grammar Different languages develop with different 
peoples and with the 1ntercourse between different peoples Thus 
several languages branch off from a common beginning , languages 
modify one another through mutual influence, and new languages 
aie formed through the comung together of old languages When 
one people oppresses another, the language of the oppressed may 
ed in its development And when one people 
they may likewise destroy the other's language 


likewise be stifl 
destroys another, 

therefore, not to confuse language with culture, 
d modifying its word stock 


It ıs important, 
for the same language—adding to an 
mar—4n its development 


and much more slowly modifying its gram 
serves a given people throughout a series of basic changes in their 
culture Thus, for example, we speak of socialist culture as 
being "socialist ın content and national in form, 1€ , in language," 
ance the same national language serves both the old bourgeois 
and the new socialist culture «Culture changes in content with 
every new penod in the development of society, whereas language 
remains basically the same through a number of periods, equally 
serving both the new culture and the old ”* 

It is likewise ymportant not to confuse the development of 
language with the development of the views expressed in language 
In the course of social development, different classes acquire 
different VIEWS , the dominant views of society change from epoch 

d to the character of the economic system 


to epoch, and correspon 
Naturally, these views are expressed ın language But while the 
views differ and change, the language does not change In ex- 


pressing their peculiar class outlook, the members of a class may, 


of course, employ certain words and turns of phrase peculiar to 
themselves, JUS ey often have their own peculiar accent 


But they do not develop 4 different language, with a different basic 
vocabulary and grammar Different and contradictory views are 


22 
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all expressed ın the same language, and the views which ıt 1s used 
to express are indifferent to the development of language 


Unhke the language in which they ate expressed, the views of 
society are products of a particular epoch, of a particular system 
of production relations of particular classes The language in 
which they are expressed develops slowly through a number of 
epochs, by modifying its vocabulary and gramma: It develops 
without undergoing sudden and revolutionary changes The views 
expressed in language, on the other hand, do undergo fundamental 
changes when a given stage of development of society 1s passed 


when the production relations are changed, when new classes come 
to the fore 


Can there be Thought without Language ? 

The study of the nature—the material basis, the functions 
and the laws of development—of thought and language leads to 
the conclusion that the formation of ideas and the exchange of 
ideas are impossible without language, and that ideas only take 
shape and develop through the means of language 


Ideas are formed and take shape only through words and 
the combination of words It is by means of words and the 
combination of words in sentences that reality 1s reproduced in 
thoughts Thoughts only become definite thoughts in so far as 
they are “registered and fixed ın words and in words combined 
into sentences” Ideas without language are as non-existent as 
spirits without bodies 


Does this mean that to think is the same thing as to utter 
words, and that the process of thinking is a process of “talking 
to oneself”? No For in the first place it is possible to utter 
words and sentences without meaning anything by them And 
in the second place, once one has learned the uses of language 
many processes of thought can be performed without actually 
uttering, either aloud or “to oneself,” all the words and sentences 
whose use would be needed for the full enunciation of the thoughts 
involved 


It 1s well known, for example, that with people who have 
often discussed some subject together a few words are enough 
for them mutually to understand some very complex point, which 
it would take many words for them to explain to an outsider 
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This 1s because they have been through their explanations together 
earlier, and these few words recall all those explanations 
It is very much the same with thought processes ın an indi- 
vidual brain One can come to conclusions without the interven- 
tion of elaborate processes of innei verbalisation But at the 
same time, a man deceives himself if he supposes that he has 
ideas of things for which he lacks words, or that he has thoughts 
which he ıs unable to express in language 
It 1s said that thoughts arise m the mind of man prior to being 
expressed in speech, that they arise without language material, without 
the language shell ın SO to say a naked form, wrote Stalin But this 
is absolutely wrong Whatever the thoughts that may arise in the mind 
of man they can arise and exist only on the basis of the language 
material on the basis of language terminology and phrases Bare thoughts, 
free from the language material do not exit Language ıs the 


direct reality of thought said Marx The reality of thought manifests 


itself in language Only idealists can speak of thinking without 


language * 
Of course, this does not mean that there 1s no distinction 


between an idea and some particular word or phrase It means 
that ideas only exist as embodied ın particular words or phiases, 
which are used to express 1deas Ideas have no separate disem- 
bodied existence apart from their expression 


For example, the English word "red" and the French word 
"rouge" both express the same 1dea of a colour So the 1dea 
cannot be identified with either word But the idea of colour 
no more exists apart from words in which it ıs expiessed, than 
colour exists apart from particular coloured objects What makes 
the two words expressive of the same idea is that they have the 
same significance in the respective languages—that is, the two 
words play similar parts 1n elaborating through language connec- 
tions between man and the external world The thinking activity 
of the brain consists 1n nothing but such elaboration of connections 
with the external world , and this 1s done not prior to language, 
nor apart from language, but precisely and only by means of 


language 


Language Conventions and What They Express 

A feature of language ıs its apparently arbitrary or conven- 
tional character A particular sound ıs used for a particular 
purpose in a language—but some other sound would have done 
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equally well and 1s, perhaps, used foi that very same purpose in 
some other language 

The discovery that words are in this way arbitrary or con- 
ventional signs was an important discovery im science, obvious 
as it may seem For it used often to be believed—and some 
people still believe 1t today—that a particular word ıs ın some 
mysterious way “the right word” for a particular thing, and that 
words are connected with things by some internal tie, and not 
merely by the conventions of language 

The ancient conception of a secret tie between words and 
things was bound up with magic and religion Thus it was 
thought that each man had a name which was peculiarly his own 
and that no other name for him could fit His "real name" was 
then often kept a secret, for it was believed that 1f his enemies 
knew 1t, then they could curse his namc and so do him an injury 
Similarly, the names of gods were believed to be among the 
essential properties of the gods And similarly with other words, 
besides proper names THus there was an old pioveib which 
stated, “The Divine 1s rightly so called” this expressed the idea 
that there was something peculiarly divine about the word 
‘divine "* To this day, some English visitors who take a trip to 
France believe that the inhabitants of that countiy do not know 
the nght words for things 

But not only ıs the vocabulary cf a language conventional, 
its grammatical rules are conventional too For different 
languages employ different grammatical rules Thus the rules 
of the Chinese language, for example, are entirely different from 
those of any European language , the rules of English are diffcient 
from those of Latin or Slavonic languages , and the rules of what 
we are pleased to cail “primitive” languages are again different 
from them all Nevertheless, the same propositions can be stated 
in all these languages, and any one can be translated into any 
other This shows that not only vocabulary but grammar 1s a 
conventional feature of languages 

The particular sounds which constitute the words ın a given 
language, and the particular rules of its grammar, are, then, con- 
ventional They are conventional in the sense that these particular 
sounds and rules come to be used by a particular people for 
historical reasons, whereas the same thoughts could equally well 
be expressed by different sounds and different rules, such as are 
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employed by the historically evolved languages of other peoples 
But they are not, of course, conventional ın the sense that they 
were ever resolved upon and fixed by some linguistic decision. of 
the people concerned In general, linguistic conventions are 
formed by an unconscious process ın the lives of peoples Only 
at a late stage are they recorded ın dictionaries and grammars 
and do people begin consciously and deliberately to record and 
fix the conventions of their language 

But while both vocabulary and grammar are in the above 
sense conventional, nevertheless what words a language possesses 
in the sense of the objects denoted by its vocabulary, 1s not con- 
ventional, but 1s determined by the objective conditions and re- 
quirements of life of the people using the language 

For example, whatever sounds are used for the purpose, a 
language must have words for all the things, properties, relations, 
etc, which are of practical 1mportance in the life of the people 
In general, the higher the stage of development of production the 
greater 1s necessarily the basic word stock of language 

Similarly, the relations and connections among things and 
people whieh are expressed by combining words into sentences 
according to the rules of grammar are not conventional either, 
but are determined by what has to be reflected 1n sentences 

For example, whatever the grammar of a language 1s, 1t must 
have conventions for expressing the action of one thing on another, 
the connection between a thing and its different or changing pro- 
perties, and so on Different languages employ different gramma- 
tical conventions for expressing propositions, but those conventions 
must all satisfy the same requirements arising from what has to 
be expressed, which 1s common to all languages 

Hence while people fix the conventions of their language, 
both as regards its word stock and its grammar, those conven- 
tions express objective requirements common to every language, 
and must always satisfy those same requirements 


Language and Logic 

Language 1s “directly connected with thought, language registers 
and fixes in words, and in words combined into sentences, the results of 
thought and man’s successes in his quest for knowledge °” 


Whatever the results of thought which are to be expressed, 
and whatever language they are expressed m, they must satisfy 
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f the reflection of reality in thought 


These requirements give rise to laws of thought, to principles of 
logic For thoughts are reflections of the real world, and in the 
process of reflection, as Marx said, the material world is translated 
into forms of thought This process of reflection and translation 
has its own necessary laws—the laws of thought, the principles 
of logic 
The laws of thought involve, m the first place, the logical 
principles for constructing significant propositions 
There are, for example, simple propositions and compound 
propositions The construction of simple propositions involves 
such logical operations as affirmation, negation, relation and so 
on, and compound propositions are constructed by combining 
simple propositions through such logical operations as we express 
by words like “and”, “or”, “f then", and so on Thus, 
“This ıs red", “This is not red”, “This 1s getting red”, “This 1s 
redder than that”, are all simple propositions And “This 1s red 
and that is green”, “Either this ıs red or I am colour blind”, and 
“If this 1$ red then it will soon be green", are compound pro- 
positions The construction of all such propositions involves 
definite logical Principles—that ıs to say, principles of how the 
terms may be combined into significant propositions 
The laws of thought involve, 1n the second place, the logical 
principles for determining which propositions logically follow from 
other propositions and which are logically incompatible with them 
These are the principles which we use 1n argument and reasoning 
For example, “If all A ıs B, and all B is C, then all A is C? 
This 1s a general logical principle, which tells us that the third 
proposition logically follows from the first two 8 
Such a Principle, of course, contaims no guarantee as to the 
truth of propositions it ıs concerned with their logical relations 
with one another, not with their truth Thus it tells us that if 
we have discovered that the first two propositions are true, then 
we need no further Investigation to assure ourselves of the truth 
of the third, for it follows from the first two But if the first two 
propositions are in fact untrue, then, though the third 
proposition follows fiom them, 1t may be true or it may be false 
Logic by itself tells us nothing about the truth of propositions, 
which can be discovered and verified only by empirical investi- 
gation 


the basic requirements O 
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Another example of a logical principle 1s the principle of non- 
contradiction, which was originally stated by Aristotle as follows 
“The same attribute cannot at the same time belong and not 
belong to the same subject 1n the same respect "9 This is a 
general logical principle which tells us that some propositions are 
logically incompatible with others Contradictory propositions 
cannot be consistently combined together 

All such logical principles are precisely laws of thought, not 
laws of reality they are not the laws of material processes, but 
the laws of the reflection of material processes And because 
they are requirements of the reflection of reality 1n thought, arising 
from the very nature of the form of the reflection as ıt has deve- 
loped in the course of human practice, the laws of logic require 
to be satisfied 1n the working out and expression of views If our 
thoughts violate the laws of logic, then they become incoherent 


and self-contiadictory 

This accounts for what 1s sometimes called the “normative” 
character of the laws of logic, and for their character of “logical” 
as opposed to “natural” necessity Our thoughts need not be 
logical, but unless they are, they cannot satisfy the requirements 
of the reflection of reality this 1s why the laws of logic con- 
stitute a “norm” for thought And the laws of logic arise from 
the very nature of thought, quite independent of the particular 
object of thought this is why the laws of logic have a self-evident 
and axiomatic character, as distinct from the laws of nature, 
which have to be discovered through an empirical investigation 
of external reality 

So whatever the views which are being worked out ın society, 
they are all subordinate to the same laws of thought, to the 
same principles of logic Just as the same language 1s used to 
express different views, so do different views employ the same 
laws of thought, the same logic 

New views do not, therefore, give rise to a new logic, any 
moie than they give rise to a new language On the contrary, 
the principles of logic are inherent in the very process of thought 
and of its expression in language, and are not altered with 
alterations of views 


Some people, of course, 1gno1e logic ın the working out of 
their views So much the worse for their views This does 
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not mean that they have evolved a different logic, but rather 
that they fail to be logical 

No discussion, no controversy or argument, no development 
of thought whatever would be possible, if the laws of thought 
changed and were different for different people Anyone who 
thinks that the laws of thought change, that different epochs have 
a different logic, thereby denies the very possibility of thought as 
a reflection of objective reality Logic anses fiom the universal 
requirements of the reflection of reality ın thought, and not from 
the particular interests which particular processes of thought may 
serve from time to time 

Marxist materialism, therefore, denies that logic is a super- 
structure, just as ıt denies that language ıs a superstructure 
Language ıs the means of expression and communication of 
thought, and logic consists of the laws of thought They are 
therefore inseparably connected, since language is the material 
reality of thought, and the laws of thought necessarily express 
themselves 1n and 1mpose themselves upon the development and 
use of language Language and logic are employed indifferently 
for the working out and expression of any views, whatever the 
basis of such views 

Hence if, for example, a socialist 1s arguing with a defender 
of capitalism, they both appeal to and try to base their arguments 
on the same principles of logic, just as they both speak the same 
language Just as “two plus two equals four” for the accountant 
of a capitalist or of a socialist enterprise, so “if all A 1s B, then 
some A is B" for a defender of socialism oi of capitalism 
Similarly, anyone who has read accounts of the labouis of 
Christian missionaries among primitive peoples will realise that 
both parties to the argument appeal to the same laws of logic 
though it must be confessed that the primitive people aie often 
more logical than the missionaries 

What 1s here said about logic does not, however, apply to the 
philosophical views expounded by those who have written books 
about logic Those philosophical views, often labelled “Logic”, 
are, of course, the views of particular classes and of particular 
epochs, and constitute part of a social superstructure 

Thus we conclude that language develops as the means of 
expressing and communicating thoughts by people in society, 
arising from and developed in the course of their productive 
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activity and all their other social activity , and that the thoughts 
of men, expressed in language, are subordinate to logic, to the 
laws of thought as reflection of materal reality At the same 
time, the social views which are expressed 1n language and worked 
out with the aid of logic develop on the basis of men's economic 
relations, of the activities and interests of social classes 


NOTES 
1 Stalin, Concerning Marxisna in Linguistics 
? Ibid 
3 Ibid 
* Ibid 
5 Ibid 


e Quoted by C K Ogden and I A Richards, The Meaning of 


Meaning London, 1946 

? [bid 

8 This particular principle was originally 
called it “the first figure of the syllogism 


ch 4 
° Aristotle, Metaphysics Book IV, ch 3 Having included the words 
“at the same time, in the same respect , he further observed “We must 


presuppose 1n face of dialectical objections, any further qualifications 


which might be added 
Many ‘dialectical objeétions 


formulated by Aristotle, who 
See First Analytics, Book I, 


have been made since then to the logical 


principle of non-contradiction And formulations made later by the 
Scholastics and repeated by modern logicians, which stupidly left out the 
original qualifications made by Aristotle (himself a dialectician), are wide 
open to objections 

Thus the principle has been expressed ‘A cannot be both A and 
not A Such a formulation ıs absurd since it 1s evident that 1f things 
exist only in interconnection and motion then a thing can very well 
manifest some characteristic only 1n certam respects and relations and not 
in others And it ıs equally evident that if a thing ıs ın process of change, 
then ıt may be impossible either to affirm or to deny that ıt has some 
fixed characteristic 

Many crude and mistaken formulations of logical principles have 
been written down by people with a metaphysical rather than a dialectical 
approach—though ıt ıs worth noting that Aristotle, on whom such mustakes 
are often blamed, was careful not to make them Dhalectics teaches us 
to correct such mistakes But dialectics does not thereby go against or 
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change the principles of logic. The aim of the dialectical method is to: 
enable us logically and consistently to express the real interconnection 
and motion of things. 

People with a metaphysical approach try to express changing things 
in fixed categories, and try to express the relations of things in categories. 
suited only to considering things in separation. As a result, they are 
often landed in contradictions. Just as when a motor car splutters we 
know there is something wrong with the engine, so when a philosopher 
contradicts himself we know there is something wrong with his ideas. 
Dialectics enables us to keep clear of logical contradictions, and to be 
absolutely consistent. Hence dialectics always respects the logical principle 
of non-contradiction, although metaphysics frequently violates it. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
ABSTRACT IDEAS 


In thinking we proceed from elementary ideas, to which correspond 
objects directly perceptible to the senses, to abstract ideas. Abstract ideas 
have their source in the development of social relationships and of pro- 
ductive and other activities concerned with external nature, while men's 
ignorance and helplessness give rise to the formation of mystical and 
illusory abstract ideas. With abstract ideas begins the division of mental 
from material labour, and then the divorce of theoretical from practical 
activity, with the tendency of theory to fly away from reality. From this 
also stems the opposition between the idealist and materialist trends in 


thinking. 


The Formation of Abstract Ideas 

While thought and ideas, like language, originate from labour, 
men likewise develop their thinking and their ideas in the course 
of the whole of their social activity. 

Writing of the development of ideas or of human conscious- 
ness—for the peculiarity of human consciousness is that man is 
conscious of things not only through perceptions but also through 
ideas—Marx and Engels showed that man's consciousness arises 
and develops “only from the need, the necessity, of intercourse 
with other men....Consciousness is therefore from the very 
beginning a social product, and remains so as long as men exist 
at all."! 

Ideas are not the products of a pure intellectual process, nor 
are they mere automatic responses to stimuli reaching us from 
external objects. They are produced by human brains in the 
course of human social activity. They reflect the connections 
of men with one another and with the external world, the real 
conditions of men's existence. 

Marx and Engels went on to point out that “consciousness is at first 
merely consciousness concerning the immediate sensuous environment and 
consciousness of the limited connections with other persons and things.... 
. This beginning," they added, "is as animal as social life itself at this 
stage. It is mere herd consciousness.” 

The first and most elementary ideas are ideas directly derived 
from immediate practical intercourse with other people and 
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surrounding objects. They are formed by giving names to the 
common features of things recognisable in perception. From the 
start, as Marx has stressed, “the production of ideas” arises from 
"the material activity and material intercourse of men". And 
out of this activity and material intercourse at its most elementary 
level is already formed a complex of elementary ideas of external 
objects, of the self and of other people—of the kinds and pro- 
perties of objects and their various connections with and uses 
for people. 

In such ideas are more or less directly reflected the salient 
features of objects and human activities as we are immediately 
aware of them in perception. , Such ideas constitute the basic, 
elementary equipment of human thought and communication. 
They are expressed in words denoting faniiliar objects, and pro- 
perties and relations of objects, and everyday activities. 

We all possess a rich equipment of such ideas. Our possession 
of them represents a considerable social achievement, but we take 
them quite for granted, use them all the time, and every child 
learns them at an early age. Such are our ideas of the things 
about us with which our normal affairs are concerned, such as 
men and women, tables, chairs, motor cars, trees, flowers, dogs, 
cats, etc., etc. ; of sensible properties of things, such as red, blue, 
hard, soft, big, small, and so on ; and of actions and relations, 
such as running, walking, falling, above, below, etc., etc. Our 
own equipment' of elementary ideas is obviously far greater than 
that of primitive man, precisely because we do many more things 
and concern ourselves with many more objects and relations. 
Nevertheless, the consciousnes represented by such elementary 
ideas remains, as Marx and Engles put it, “consciousness con- 
cerning the immediate sensuous environment and consciousness 
of the limited connections with other persons and things". 

The featute of all such elementary ideas is that they have a 
concrete, sensuous content, because to them correspond objects 
directly perceptible to the senses. The development of social 
intercourse, however, leads to the formation of more abstract 
ideas, to which no directly perceptible object corresponds. 

Can we form such ideas, to which no directly perceptible 
object corresponds ? Yes, of course we can, and we do. For 
example, men are directly perceptible objects, and their properties 
of being tall, short, thin, fat, and so on, are directly perceptible 
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properties. But we also think of men in other terms than these, 
although nothing directly evident to the senses corresponds to what 
we think about them. If I see a very fat man and say, "He's a 
bloated capitalist", his perceptible fatness corresponds to the word 
"bloated", but no corresponding perceptible property corresponds 
to the word "capitalist". Nevertheless, the ideas of "capitalist" 
and "capitalism" are well thought-out, well established ideas. 
They are abstract ideas, to which no directly perceptible object 
corresponds. We are, in fact, continually employing an enormous 
range of such abstract ideas. Al kinds of social and legal ideas, 
moral ideas, religious ideas, scientific ideas, philosophical ideas— 
they are all abstract, in the sense we are now discussing. 

Our ideas, then, are not in their development confined to the 
reflection of the common features of external objects presented to 
the senses. Ideas are always formed according to the needs 
of social intercourse. And with the development of production 
and the consequent development of production relations, and of 
social relations and social activity generally, ideas are developed 
beyond the limited stage of consciousness of the common features 
of objects perceived through the senses. Men foim general con- 
cepts and views about the world and their own social life. Such 
more abstract ideas are formed in men's minds as a product of 
their active relationship with external nature and with one 
another, and serve the development of social intercourse based 
on those relationships. But no directly perceptible objects 
correspond to them 

It is to such ideas that we shall now apply the term “abstract 
ideas”, contrasting the degree of abstraction which they represent 
with the relative concreteness of other ideas. 


The Stages of Abstraction 

We stated at the end of Chapter One that words are used 
to pick out, to abstract and generalise, what is common between 
different sensations. It is important to note that in this sense 
all ideas without exception are abstract, since the very process 
of forming ideas is a process of abstraction. When, therefore, 
we apply the term “abstract” to distinguish certain ideas from 
others, we use this term only in a relative sense, meaning that 
one idea is more abstract than another, or rather, represents a 
higher level of abstraction. 
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indeed, not merely ideas but perceptions too involve 
abstraction. The very process of reflection of material reality in 
consciousness is a process of abstraction, since what is reflected 
is not, and cannot be, the whole of the concrete material reality 
presented, but only aspects of it. The only absolute distinction 
which can be drawn between the abstract and the conciete is the 
distinction between the concreteness of material reality and the 
abstractness of its reflection in consciousness. 

Sense-perception involves an abstraction from cencrete reality, 
since when we perceive a thing only certain aspects of it are 
reflected in our sensations. For example, when I look at a chair 
before sitting on it, I see only a part of the surface of the chair. 
At the same time, sense-perceptions may be said to be concrete 
in comparison with the abstractness of ideas, since sensations are 
signals of particular, concrete objects, whereas ideas are formed 
by a further process of abstraction. The idea of a chair, for 
example, is an abstraction formed out of the repeated perception 
of particular chairs, and expresses what is common to many 
particulars. The abstraction involved in ideas is, therefore, of 
another order from that involved in perception. Perception 
involves the abstraction of particular aspects of a thing from the 
concrete thing, whereas ideas abstract what is common from 
among many particulars. Thus, again, the idea of “furniture” is 
more abstract than the idea of a particular kind of furniture, such 
as a chair. And the idea of a "thing" or of a "body" is more 
abstract still. i 

But a further process of abstraction enters into the formation of 
ideas. When we abstract from particulars what is common to them, 
it is still the case that directly perceptible objects correspond to 
our ideas. We can illustrate what we mean by a chair, or by a piece 
of furniture, or by a body, by pointing to particular chairs, pieces 
of furniture or bodies as the perceptible objects corresponding to 
our ideas. But a new level of abstraction is reached when we 
form ideas to which no perceptible object corresponds. Thus I 
can tell you what I mean by “a man” by drawing your attention 
to men, but if I want to tell you what I mean by “the rights of 
man”, a complicated explanation of a different kind is required. 

There are, then, two levels or stages of abstraction in the 
development of ideas ; and thought, in its development, passes on 
from the first stage to the second. The first stage arises when, 
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out of sense experience, we form ideas of the different kinds of 
objects, their properties, relations and motions, perceptible by the 
senses. The second stage arises when, by a new process of 
abstraction, we form ideas of the properties, relations and motions 
of things which are not directly perceptible by the senses. 


The Sources of Abstract Ideas 

All abstract ideas, without exception, have their source in 
experience, in the objective material world, in men's practical 
relations with things and with one another. For it is definite 
experiences of men, derived from their intercourse with one 
another and with nature, which lead them to form abstract ideas. 
These ideas serve the continuance and development of that 
intercourse. And they reflect definite relations objectively exist- 
ing between things, between men, and between men and things, 
which are translated in the minds of men into terms of abstract 
ideas. 


One important source of the development of abstract ideas 
ís the development of social relationships between people. Thus, 
for example, the primitive gentile organisation of society—with 
its complicated rules about who can marry whom, who belongs to 
what gens, and, in general, who can do what—gives rise to a 
whole set of abstract ideas, about social relationships, which are 
at once the products of those relationships and their regulators. 
Later, ideas of social status, chieftainship and so on arise. And 
later, with the development of property, abstract ideas connected 
with property relations. 


For example, when certain people have taken possession of 
the land, then there are formed ideas of landownership and of 
. Corresponding duties, rights and privileges. Such ideas of owner- 
ship are abstract ideas, to which corresponds no object immediate- 
ly perceptible to the senses. Thus the idea of a ploughed field, 
Say, is the idea of a reality presented to our senses ; but the idea 
of the ownership of that field is an abstract idea to which no 
directly perceptible object corresponds. Similarly, the produce 
of that field is a concrete, perceptible reality—we can 
eat it, for example ; but the right of the land-owner to take posses- 
sion of that product is not perceptible. But these abstract ideas 
are the ideal reflection of something real and objective—the 
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production relations established at a definite stage of the evolution 
of social production. 

Other abstract ideas are formed as a consequence of the 
development of men's prodüctive and other activities concerned 
with external nature. For example, this is the source of such 
abstract ideas as those of cause and effect, and, again, of all the 
abstract ideas concerned with counting and measuring, such as 
those of number, space and time. 

One very important influence in the development of men's 
abstract ideas is their relative ignorance and helplessness in the 
midst of their social activities. This starts off the development 
of all kinds of mystical and illusory abstract ideas. 

At a very early stage of society people begin to think about the 
underlying causes which operate in the various processes with which 
they are familiar and on which they depend for their livelihood. 
Thus, for example, people see the crops growing or the animals 
multiplying, and they are aware of what they themselves have to 
do to promote these processes. But they do not see and are not 
aware of the underlying causes which operate in these processes, 
nor have they any but most inadequate means of controlling them. 
And so they begin to form the concepts of unseen powers. Most 
primitive peoples have the concept of a secret power residing in 
men, animals and things, which they regard as something not 
perceptible to the senses which nevertheless penetrates and con- 
trols all sensible things. Thus certain Red Indian tribes called this 
power wakanda, and one of their elders, trying to explain the 
idea to a visiting anthropologist, told him: “No man has ever 
seen wakanda." From this type of abstract idea—the idea of 
unseen powers—develop the abstract ideas of religion and 
theology. 


Division of Mental from Material Labour 

Abstract ideas are formed, as we can see from these few 
examples, as a consequence of the process of social development. 
And Marx and Engels connected the development of abstract 
ideas with the fundamental social process of division of labour. 

The formation of all abstract ideas—of whatever type, and 
whatever the particular source of the ideas—presupposes a certain 
development of men's productive powers and social relations. 
It therefore presupposes a certain division of labour. This divi- 
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sion of labour begins to separate the single productive group or 
“herd” into distinct individuals—distinct not merely as different 
members of the species but as persons with distinct social functions 
and positions,'with individuality. This gives rise to the acti- 
vities, relations, and experiences from which the formation of 
abstract ideds arises. And it likewise brings to an end the stage 
of “herd” consciousness, and permits the development of 
individual thought. 

With the formation of abstract ideas, a division of mental 
from material labour appears. It marks a definite beginning of 
mental as distinct from material labour. And with this, there 
begin to appear wise men, elders and leaders of various kinds 
who are the specialists in ideas and who expound and develop 
them. This specialisation in ideas develops as an indispensable 
feature of social life ; for without ideas, division of labour and 
the various consequent productive processes and social relations 
cannot bee*maintained or developed. And so Marx and Engels 
Observed: “Division of labour only becomes truly such from the 
moment when a division of mental and material labour appears."* 

In general, the formation of abstract ideas corresponds to 
new social needs arising. At the same time, the development 
of ideas becomes a special form of social activity, a special 
department of the division of labour. And the ensuing separa- 
tion of mental from material labour then leads to further conse- 
quences. 

Once an: abstract idea is formed and embodied in words, 
then the possibility arises that these words, will be taken to refer 
to special kinds of objects which exist apart from the objects 
of the material world which are reflected in sense-perceptions. 
And this possibility is the more apt to be realised, the more the 
handling. of abstract ideas beconies a special social activity 
separated from material labour. 

It is obvious that precisely this takes place with concepts 
of unseen powers, supernatural beings, and so on. The ‘people 
who employ these abstract ideas consider that certain mysterious 
beings and powers, whose existence is separate from and indepen- 
dent of the existence of perceptible, material things, correspond 
to the ideas. And the witch doctors, priests or theologians who 
specialise in such ideas work out the most elaborate doctrines in 
terms of them. 


23 
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But similar illusions can grow up around all abstract ideas. 


Abstract ideas are such that no directly perceptible object 
corresponds to them. But they do relate to perceptible objects. 
To explain an abstract idea, to say what the abstract word in 
which it is embodied means, it is necessary to refer to definite 
perceptible objects and processes and their relationships which 
are reflected in the abstract idea. On the other hand, it is possible 
to forget about the concrete reality which is reflected in abstract 
ideas, and to manipulate such ideas as though they dealt with . 
some separate realm of abstractions revealed to the intellect but 
independent of the perceptible world of experience and practice. 


“The approach of the mind to a particular thing, the taking of a 
cast of it,” wrote Lenin, “is not a simple, direct act, a lifeless mirror 
reflection, but a complex, twofold, zig-zag act, which harbours the 
possibility that the fantasy may entirely fly away from reality. What 1s 
more, it harbours the possibility that the abstract idea may be transformed, 
imperceptibly and unwittingly, into fantasy—and in the long run, into 
God. For even the simplest generalisation and the most elementary 
general idea is a fragment of fantasy.” 


This "flying away" of the abstract idea from reality is the 
more apt to take place, the more mental labour is divorced from 
material labour, the more theoretical activity is divorced from 
practical activity. 


With the development of abstract ideas, then, thinking is no 
longer tied down to the features of things and the connections 
of persons and things of which we are immediately aware in 
practice through the senses. And just because thinking becomes 
the special province of mental as distinct from material labour, 
all the more does it cut loose from the practice and the experi- 
ence of ordinary working life. It becomes free to elaborate all 
manner of general concepts and general views about the world 
and about society. What we think becomes distinct from what 
we experience or perceive. 

“From this moment onwards," wrote Marx and Engels, “consciousness 
can really flatter itself that it is something other than consciousness of 
existing practice, that it is really conceiving something without conceiving 
something real [ie., something directly perceptible to the senses—M .C.]. 
From now on, consciousness is in a position to emancipate itself from the 
world and to proceed to the formation of ‘pure’ theory, theology, 
philosophy, ethics, etc."? 
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Learning How to Think 

A condition for the development of abstract ideas is the 
separation of mental from material labour. And it contains within 
itself contradictory potentialities. On the one hand, it permits 
the acquisition of profounder knowledge of the real connections 
of things and of the conditions of human existence than is con- 
tained in immediate perceptual consciousness. On the other 
hand, it permits the growth of all kinds of fantasies and illusions. 

Consequently the whole process of the intellectual develop- 
ment of society presents contradictory aspects. On the one hand, 
there has been the undoubted growth of genuine knowledge, in 
other words, of true ideas, whose correspondence with reality 
has been verified, concerning nature, society and the relations 
of men with nature. On the other hand, there has been the 
growth and elaboration of illusory ideas. As society has deve- 
loped, so men have developed in their minds illusions about 
themselves and the world they inhabit. Each epoch has added 
to the sum total of human knowledge. And at the same time, 
each epoch has produced its characteristic illusions, which cir- 
cumscribed, penetrated and coloured the entire intellectual pro- 
duction of that epoch. 

It is here, then, that we find the root of the opposition and 
struggle of materialist and idealist tendencies which has run right 
through the whole development of thought. 

The opposition of materialist and idealist tendencies is a 
fundamental opposition, arising from the very nature of thought 
itself, once it has developed to the level of abstract ideas. It 
arises from the separation of mental from material labour. When 
mental labour first begins to “emancipate itself from the world” 
as a theoretical activity, and to “become something other than 
existing practice”, then there immediately arise the two alterna- 
tive paths of theory—to strive to understand things in their own 
connections and to explain what happens in the material world 
from the material world itself, which is materialism ; or to launch 
out into the realm of pure thought and represent the material, 
sensuous world as dependent on thought and the product of 
thought, which is idealism. In other words, to regard being as 
prior to thinking, or thinking as prior to being. 

Understood in this light, the struggle of the materialist ten- 
dency in thought against the idealist tendency is understood .as 
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a struggle, carried forward through ages of human history from 
primitive times up to the present day and into the future, to learn 
to think truthfully and correctly, in a way that truthfully reflects 
the real conditions of human existence and helps human progress. 
It is the struggle for knowledge and enlightenment against ignor- 
ance and superstition. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER SIX 
IDEOLOGY 


à 

Abstract ideas are used in the elaboration of more or less systematic 
views about things, or ideologies, which .are evolved by definite social 
groups in definite stages of social development. Ideological development 
depends on the development of the material life of society, and ideologies 
serve class interests. At the same time, ideologies must always be made 
to satisfy certain intellectual requirements. Hence arise continual con- 
tradictions in ideological development, and the criticism of ideologies. 
Hence elements of both truth and illusion co-exist in ideologies. 


The Formation of Ideologies 
In the course of the development of society abstract ideas 


are used for the elaboration of more or less systematic theories, 
doctrines or views about things. General views and ways of think- 
ing, systems of abstract ideas, become established as characteristic 
of the outlook of a whole society, or of a section of society. 

And considerable differences exist between the views enter- 
tained in different societies and in different stages of social deve- 
lopment. Each possesses its typical social views of politics, 
morality, law, , property, religion, philosophy—and these views 
penetrate social thinking on all particular topics, and mould and 
influence the development of ideas of all individuals. 

With the development of private property and the state, for 
example, abstract ideas about legal and political "rights" are 
always formed. But in different stages of the development of 
property, the views which are held about rights—the theories 
which are entertained about them, the systematic doctrines about 
rights—vary considerably. In slave society, slaves were thought 
to have no rights whatever. In feudal society, everyone was 
thought to have rights, but the character of his rights depended 
on his actual position in the feudal order, so that the rights of 
a serf were not equal to those of a lord. With the rise of capi- 
talism, the theory of “human rights" began to be formed—the 
view that every man, simply as a human being, possesses certain 
“inalienable human rights" which,are the same for all men— 
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and there:has been a great deal of argument as to the exact 
definition of these rights and from what they may be deduced. 

Again, from the very beginnings of social production people 
have formed abstract ideas about the causal processes in nature. 
But in different stages of society the views about causality in 
nature have varied considerably. The most primitive theory is 
the theory of animism, which thinks of everything as though it 
were alive and conscious. Later on, animism is given up, and 
everything is thought to be directed by its specific form or prin- 
ciple, which determines its nature, its place in the hierarchy of 
being and its peculiar ways of acting on other things and react- 
ing to them. This view of causality was elaborated in great detail 
during the Middle Ages. Then again there has developed the 
mechanistic view of causality: which was characteristic in its begin- 
nings of modern natural science, according to which the motions 
of all bodies are governed by a single set of natural laws and 
everything that happens is determined by the external interactions 
Of bodies taking place in accordance with these laws. 

Such more or less systematic views, which are historically 
evolved by definite social groups in definite stages of social deve- 
lopment, and which vary according to their social origin, are 
called ideologies. And the development of such views is called 
ideological development. 


The Material Basis of Ideological Development 

Ideology is essentially a social rather tham an individual pro- 
duct. In dealing with the development of ideology, we are dealing 
with the social development of ideas. We are not so much con- 
cerned with how ideas are formed and elaborated in the mind of 
the individual, as with how broad currents of ideas are formed as 
characteristic of a whole phase of social development. 

Of course, individuals contribute as individuals, according 
to their capacities and circumstances, to the formation of ideo- 
logies. On the other hand, the ideologies prevailing or rising 
in, society always constitute the background and condition for 
the development of the opinions and views of every individual 
in society. Individuals, in their own opinions and views, are 
always influenced by the ideologies, express them, are their 
mouthpieces. 

In the course of social development there is change and deve- 
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lopment of ideology. One ideology supplants another. And in 
the same society, different and rival ideologies interact and clash 
with one another. But ideology has no independent development. 
There is no “history of thought", independent of the deVelop- 
ment of the material conditions of social life. i 

An ideology is always the ideology of definite people, living 
in definite conditions, depending for their life on a definite mode 
of production, with definite social relations, doing definite things 
with definite desires and aims. And their ideology is not formed 
independently of the process of their material life. 

“We set out from real, active men,” wrote Marx and Engels, “and on 
the basis of their real life process we demonstrate the development of the 
ideological reflexes and echoes of this life process. The phantoms formed 
in the human brain are also, necessarily, sublimates of their material life 
process, which is empirically verifiable and bound to material premises. 
Morality, religion, metaphysics, all the rest of ideology, and their corres- 
ponding forms of consciousness, thus no longer retain the semblance 
of independence. They have no history, no development; but men, 
developing their material production and their material intercourse, alter, 
along with this their real existence, their thinking and the products of 
their thinking." 

It is the development of production, and the consequent 
development of production relations and of the social intercourse 
based on them, which gives rise to the conditions for the forma- 
tion of abstract ideas and to the social need for the ideological 
development of such ideas. Ideologies develop not as a conse- 
quence of the innef working of men's minds going on indepen- 
_ dently of the material life of society but as a consequence of the 
development of the material life of society, which conditions the 
products of intellectual production. 

In class-divided society, therefore, ideologies take on a class 
character. Different views are developed on the basis of the 
different places occupied by different classes in social production, 
their different relationships to the means of production, their 
different roles in the social organisation of labour, their different: 
ways of obtaining their shares of the social wealth, their different 
material interests. The different ideologies are thus developed 
in the service of different class interests. 


The Ideological Reflection of Reality 
Ideological development is, then, governed by the material 
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development of society—by the development of production, of 
the relations of production, and of classes and the class struggle. 

Hence the causes impelling ideological development in one 
or another direction are always to be found, in the last analysis, 
not within the sphere of ideological development itself but in the 
sphere of the conditions of material life. To explain, for 
example, why the bourgeois idea of human rights supplanted 
the feudal idea of rights, it is necessary to consider the changes 
taking place in the mode of production of ‘material life—for these 
changes gave rise to a contradiction between the feudal ideas of 
rights and the actual rights the recognition of which was neces- 
sary to carry on the bourgeois mode of production, and neces- 
sitated a change in the idea of rights to correspond with reality. 
Similarly, in the sphere of ideas about nature, these same changes 
in the mode of production imparted a new direction to the deve- 
lopment of ideas about nature. And in general, feudal ideology 
was supplanted by bourgeois ideology, because, in the material 
life of society, feudal social relations were being supplanted by 
bourgeois social relations. 

But at the same time, ideological e— as a develop- 
ment of abstract thinking, has its own special characteristics, its 
own internal laws. Its direction is determined by the development 
of the material life of society, and every ideology is developed on 
the basis of definite material social relationships and activities in 
the service of definite material interests. But it remains none 
the less true that ideology must always satisfy certain intellectual 
requirements, and that these requirements are continually posed 
and met in the course, of ideological development. 

Ideologies are developed to serve definite class interests. They 
are intellectual instruments, intellectual weapons, made and 
forged by definite classes corresponding to the material position 
and requirements of those classes. But just because they are 
intellectual instruments and intellectual weapons, to be serviceable 
they must satisfy intellectual requirements. They must obey the 
rules of working with ideas, just as, for example, material instru- 
ments and material weapons must obey the rules of working with, 
say, metals. 

From what do these internal, intellectual requirements of 
ideological development arise? They arise from the fact that 
ideology is a reflection of the real, material world inthe form of 
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abstract ideas. Every ideology is an attempt made by people to 
understand and give.an account of the real world in which they 
live, or of some aspect of it and of their own lives, so that it 
may be of service to them in the definite conditions in which they 
live. Therefore they must always strive to develop their ideo- 
logy as a coherent system of ideas which squares with the facts 
so far as they have experienced and ascertained them. This 
poses intellectual requirements to be satisfied by ideologies, and 
to satisfy them is a law which is continually at work influencing 
the development of ideologies. 

Ideologies must be made to satisfy, in the first place, the general 
requirements of the reflection of reality in ideas, that is to say, 
the laws of logic. In the second place, they must satisfy the 
particular requirements of the reflection of à particular part of 
reality, that is to say, they must be made to square with the facts 
so far as people have experienced and ascertained them. 

Ideologies, therefore, are developed on the basis of the given 
structure of society to serve the interests of one or another class, 
and in this ideological development the effort is always being made 
to render the views developed self-consistent and logical, and to 
make them cover and give some consistent account of the principal 
facts which emerge in the experience of society at the given stage 
of development. 

This gives rise to continual contradictions in the development, 
of ideologies. For on the one hand, the views developed by the 
representatives of various classes prove logically inconsistent and 
inconsistent with plain facts ; and on the other hand, facts and 
the requirements of logic lead to conclusions which do not accord 
with views tenaciously held. Such contradictions give rise to a 
tontinual process of the elaboration of ideologies, as the ideologists 
endeavour to find ways and means of resolving them. 


The Criticism of Ideologies 

No matter what field of ideas is in question, the development 
of ideas expresses the effort to argue them out, make them consis- 
tent, present them logically, and adapt them to the facts of 
experience. And this effort.plays a major part in the detailed 
elaboration of ideologies. Indeed, the more concretely we study 
the development of particular ideologies—that is to say, the more 
we study their development in detail, rather than confining atten- 
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tion to their most general features—the more is it necessary to 
take into account the intellectual aspect of ideological development. 
For the effort to square up ideas with obtrusive facts, and to 
eliminate contradictions and present a consistent, argued case, 
influences very greatly the real development of ideas. And in 
the course of this development, it inevitably happens that the ex- 
pression of economic relations and class interests in the given 
field of ideas becomes less obvious, less direct, more obscure and 
roundabout. 

Thus Engels wroté, for instance, of the development of legal 
ideology : 

"Law must not only correspond to the, general economic condition 
and be its expression, but must also be an internally coherent expression 
which does not, owing to inner contradictions, reduce itself to nought. — 
And in order to achieve this, the faithful reflection of economic conditions 
suffers increasingly...... Thus to a great extent the course of the 'develop- 
ment of right’ [i. e, the development of legal ideology—M.C.] only 
consists, first, in the attempt to do away with the contradictions arising 
from the direct translation of economic relations into legal principles and 
to establish a harmonious system of law, and then in the repeated breaches 
made in this system by the influence and pressure of further economic 
development which involves it in further contradictions.” 

The same process takes place in all ideological spheres—in 
philosophy, theology, moral ideas, ideas about nature, and so on. 

Ideologies are always peculiarly vulnerable and open to criti- 
cism on the score of self-contradiction and of failure to reckon 
with experienced facts. Those who, as intellectual representa- 
tives of a given class, espouse a general point of view in-ideology, 
are always being driven for this reason to elaborate their ideo- 
logy, which leads them to the creation of often very complicated 
and far-fetched ideological structures. Then again, as Engels 
observed, the structures become unsuitable for the service of 
the given interests in new conditions, and the process begins 
anew. This shows itself in philosophy, for instance, in the multi- 
plication of “systems” of philosophy. 

If this process of criticism goes on in the deveolpment of the 
ideology of a particular class, it takes a different and sharper 
form when, on the basis of new factors in the material life of 
society, new and rival views begin to be formed, expressing the 
interests of different classes. Such new views do not emerge 
until the development of material life gives birth to them. But 
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once they emerge, then they attack from the new point of view 
the manifold inconsistencies’ of the already established views. 
They make use of logic and appeal to facts as powerful intellec- 
tual weapons with which to discredit and demolish the old views. 

Historians of ideas have most often erred by attempting to 
understand ideological development exclusively in terms of the 
posing and satisfaction of intellectual requirements. As Marx 
and Engels pointed out, that cannot be done, since one cannot 
say why new. views’ should arise at particular times, or why the 
views should bé:of one rather than another type, without looking 
for the reasons in, the material life of society. But it is also im- 
possible to trace the development of ideologies without taking the 
intellectual requirements into account. And Marxism certainly 
never says that we should attempt to do so. 

This is the opposite error into which some schools of socio- 
logists have fallen—namely, those who embrace the doctrine of 
“economic determinism”, which -regards economic activity as the 
sole agency determining the whole of social development in all 
its aspects. Failing to recognise that in ideology there takes 
place a process of the reflection of the real world in men’s ideas, 
they regard ideology exclusively as a development of various 
ideas expressing and serving various material, economic interests. 
This leads them to one or other of two conclusions. On the one 
hand, they conclude that since all ideas are merely practical 
instruments serving various material interests, no ideas, including 
their own, can lay any claim correctly to reflect reality—so that 
every ideology, including their own, is as illusory as every other 
in all respects. On the otlier hand, they are led to make an 
exception of themselves and of their own ideas, representing 
themselves as special people who, by some intellectual miracle, 
have transcended every class point of view and can look down 
on the rest of mankind from an ivory tower of complete and 
absolute “objectivity”. In either case, they are clearly involved 
in self-contradiction. 

However, there is always and always has been a babis for 
the criticism of ideologies in terms of reason and experience— 
that is to say, for their critical comparison with reality. And 
this comparison has been continually carried out in the course 
of ideological development itself. It has not been carried out by 
people who have managed to detach themselves from social life, 
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for such people do-hot exist ; but it has been carried out in the 
course of the long development of human practice—of produc- 
tion, of science and of the class struggle. 

Thus in the development of ideologies there does take place 
a development of the truthful and coherent reflection of the real 
world in men's ideas. For the continuous process of reckoning 
with facts and striving for consistency—despite all the intellec- 
tual dishonesty, special pleading, invention, fantasy, sophism and 
inconsistency which accompanies it at every stage—does conti- 
nuously yield positive results. And these results are continuously 
verified, consolidated, criticised and carried forward through the 
developing practice of mankind. 


Truth and Illusion in Ideologies 

All ideas are a reflection of objective material reality, which 
is their ultimate source. But while, as we have just seen, there is 
a development in ideology of the truthful reflection of réality in’ 
ideas, this takes place amid a development of all kinds of illu- 
sions, of distorted, fántastic reflection of reality. 

The opposition and interpenetration of truth and illusion in 

ideological development expresses the fact that the reflection 
of reality in ideas is effected in different ways, through different 
: processes, by different routes. 
"One way in which our ideas about things are formed and 
elaborated is in the process of our practical interaction with 
things, founded on and tested in practical experience, and further 
developed by scientific investigation of real processes, of the real 
properties of things, their motions and interconnectiofis. In so 
far as ideas about things are formed in this way, the ideas and 
conclusions about them embodied in ideologies are more or less 
truthful—that is to say, they more or less correctly reflect reality 
and correspond with it. 

But this is not the only way in which ideas are formed. They 
are also formed in a more indirect and roundabout way. And 
ideas formed in a more indirect and roundabout way are pro- 
foundly influential in the formation of ideologies. 

This roundabout process which enters into the formation of 
ideologies involves three main steps. First, abstract ideas are 
formed on the basis of various experiences and social relation- 
ships of people. Second, those abstract'ideas are separated from 
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the actual experiences and relationships from which they were 
derived. Third, both particular conclusions and general ideas 
about all kinds of things are then worked out with the aid of 
those abstract ideas. 

For example, when society divides into classes and a ruling 
class is formed, then, on the basis of definite social relations 
and social experiences and activities, there is formed the abstract 
idea of the relationship between ruler and ruled and of the powet 
and prerogatives of the ruler. From that, the next step is to 
separate this abstract idea from the actual experiences and rela- 
tionships from which it'was originally derived, to consider it as 
expressing a general truth about the universe, and to go on to 
form the idea of God, the ruler of the universe. The third and 
last step is to proceed to interpret existing social relations as 
decreed by God, and to interpret nature as the creation of God. 

When ideas about things are formed and worked out in this 
way, it means that we are approaching things with certain more 
or less fixed preconceptions about them already in our minds. 
Indeed, such preconceptions are often so fixed in our minds as 
a result of education and habit, that we never dream of question- 
ing them, but take them as axioms, as natural and obvious ways 
of thinking. And then we form our general views ‘and particular 
conclusions about things not primarily as a result of critical inves- 
tigation and practical verification of conclusions but indepen- 
dent of practice, uncritically, without investigation. 

When ideas about things are formed in this way, then they 


generally cease to be truthful and become more or less illusory. . 


They do not correctly reflect and ‘correspond with reality, but, 
on the contrary, they give an incorrect, illusory, fantastic or 
distorted picture of reality. 

Illusions, however, are always founded in reality. They are 
not pure inventions of the mind, but they arise, as we have just 
seen, by a process of forming ideas from one source, and then 
generalising them and using them as preconceptions applied in 
many different contexts, replacing the critical formation and veri- 
fication of ideas through actual practice and experience. 

Every illusion has its source in reality. It reflects definite 
conditions öf material life, arises from definite social relations, 
experiences and activities., That is why many illusions are so 
persistent. It is not simply a question of the indoctrination of 
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individuals with certain „illusory «ideas, but it is a question of 
existing social relations continually generating certain illusions, 
and of these illusions serving definite material interests. 

Illusions take two main forms. 

In the first place, there arise illusions about real things— 
misconceptions of real porcesses and relations familiar in experi- 
ence and practice. Such, for example, is the illusion that certain 
social relations and institutions follow from human nature, or 
were decreed by God. : 

In the second place, illusions develop into sheer mythology 
and fantasy, the invention of imaginary things." Thus people not 
only misconceive nature and society, both of which really exist, 
but they also form ideas of heaven and hell, of the spiritual world, 
and so on, which have no ‘existence ; they invent all kinds of 
imaginary beings, such as gods, fairies and devils. 

In this connection, we should note that illusion cannot be 
simply equated with error. Of course, illusion is error ; but it is 
a special kind of error. 

Suppose, for example, that someone says that thirteen squared 
equals 166. This, is a simple error, an error in calculation (since 
the right answer is 169). But suppose, on the other hand, he 
says that thirteen is an unlucky number. This is not like an 
error in calculation, which can be made by people possessing on 
the whole correct ideas about numbers. It expresses an illusion, 
namely, the illusion that numbers are lucky for unlucky. Such 
an error does not arise simply-from a mistake in operating with 
numbers, but it arises from applying to numbers preconceived 
ideas about luck which though they have a definite source in 
experience and practice, are wrongly and uncritically applied to 
numbers. 

' Similarly, if someone says that the British Constitution was 
introduced into Parliament by Oliver Cromwell, this is an erro- 
neous statement, arising from an insufficient study of British 
constitutional history. But suppose he says that the British Cons- 
titution is an expression of the unique genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, or is God's gift.to the British people. These statements, 
though also erroneous, are not simply errors in history. They 
arise from applying to social affairs preconceived ideas about 
racial genius or God. 

Thus illusions constitute a special form of error, arising from 
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a quite definite mode of misconceiving things in terms of pre- 
conceived ideas. 


Scientific and Illusory Ideology 

Both processes of the formation of abstract ideas—that is to 
say, both'the process of forming more or less truthful ideas 
critically through practical experience and interaction with things, 
and the process of forming more or less illusory ideas as precon- 
ceptions applied in the formation of views—enter into the for- 
mation of actual ideologies. At the same time, one or other of 
these processes may dominate in the constitution of particular 
ideologies, so that they are predominantly scientific in the one 
case or predominantly illusory and unscientific in the other case. 

All ideology in class-divided society is developed by the 
intellectual representatives of definite classes, and corresponds to 
the actual position and serves the requirements of definite classes 
in their class struggle. This being so, we can see how inevitably 
the two processes interact and interpenetrate in 1 the formation of 
Class ideologies. 

On the one hand, in so far as the interests of a class do 
demand a true apprehension of reality based on critical investi- 
gation of some kind, its ideology does contain a scientific element. 
For example, the class interests of the capitalist class certainly 
do require that considerable work should be done on discovering 
the real laws governing various natural processes, and such dis- 
coveries do play their part in bourgeois ideology. The same 
interests also require that certain social investigations should be 
carried on, and from this source again a certain scientific element 
does enter into bourgeois ideology. 

On the other hand, in so far as the interests of a class and 
the place it occupies in social production give rise to certain 
preconceptions and illusions which serve the class in its struggle, 
its ideology is illusory. And so, for example, if we consider 
bourgeois ideology, there are many elements in it which merely 
embody the illusions of the bourgeois class and the views peculiar 
to bourgeois society. 

Bourgeois ideology, indeed, is formed by the development 
of both processes. And this gives rise to contradictions in its 
development, since the products of the two processes continually 
come into contradiction and the resolution of such contradictions 
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has to be sought in the development of ideology. The same has 
been true of the ideologies of other classes, though the scientific 
element is far stronger in bourgeois ideology, so that the con- 
tradictions have become sharper. 

Thus in the development of bourgeois philosophy, for 

example, there has been a continual effort to reconcile scientific 
discoveries with bourgeois preconceptions. The most obvious 
way in which this contradiction has expressed itself in bourgeois 
philosophy is in the contradiction between the materialist pic- 
‘ture of the world afforded by scientific discoveries and the reli- 
gious views which form an essential part of the ideological pre- 
conceptions.  Philosophers have continually sought ways and 
means of resolving this contradiction ; they keep resolving it to 
their own satisfaction, and gs often as they resolve it, it crops 
up again. 
' Again, in bourgeois science, discoveries are always being 
interpreted—with the help of philosophers—in terms of the 
bourgeois preconceptions. We can see this happening today, for 
example, in the development of physics, where the discoveries 
of quantum physics are interpreted as meaning that events are 
unpredictable and their real nature unknowable. This is simply 
an application in physical science of bourgeois ideological pre- 
conceptions generated by the general crisis of capitalism. On 
thesother hand, certain preconceptions, at least in their old forms, 
have had to be given up and replaced by others, because of their 
contradiction with advancing knowledge of nature. This has 
happened, for example, with religious doctrines, which have often 
been modified in the course of the struggle to reconcile religion 
with science—as when the theologians eventually ditched both 
Adam and Eve as a concession to the theory of evolution. 

Considering such examples, we can see that the opposition and 
interpenetration of scientific and illusory elements in ideology 
capnot be conceived so simply, as if ideas about oné thing were 
scientific while ideas about some other thing were illusory. The 
fact is rather that scientific and illusory elements oppose each 
other and interpenetrate in the ideas formed about one and the 
same thing. 

Thus bourgeois ideology, for example, is a contradictory 
compound of truthful and illusory elements, with the latter always 
persisting and maintaining themselves. It might be said that the 
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scientific element is stronger in the bourgeois views about natural 
processes while the illusory element is stronger in the bourgeois 
views about social processes. But both elements enter into all 
parts and all fields of bourgeois ideology, and the illusory element 
is the most characteristic feature of the ideology. What stamps 
bourgeois ideology as peculiarly bourgeois is the character of its 
illusions. : 
The same may be said of other ideologies of the past. At 
the same time, we may consistently claim, and do claim, that 
Socialist or Marxist ideology is primarily a scientific ideology, 
and in this respect distinguishes itself from every other ideology 
without exception. This is because the struggle to end capitalism 
and with it, all exploitation of man by man, which this ideology 
serves, does demand above all a true apprehension of reality and 
opposes itself to all the illusions of societies based on exploitation. 


NOTES 


1 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, Part I, ch. 1. 
? Engels, Letter to C. Schmidt, October 27, 1890. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


IDEOLOGICAL ILLUSIONS 


Ideological illusions have their source in the production relations of 
Society. But they are not consciously derived from that source, but arise 
unconsciously or spontaneously. Unaware of the true source of their 
illusory ideas, ideologists imagine they have produced them by a process 
Of pure thought. And so there takes place a process of Inversion in 
ideology, by which real social relations are represented as the realisation 
Of abstract ideas. Lastly, ideological illusions constitute a class-motivated 
System of deception. 


ologi i Production Relations 
ro e sail consider the development of ideological 
preconceptions or illusions, and will then turn, in the next two . 
chapters, to the development of scientific ideas. 

There. are five main characteristic features of the development 
of ideological illusions in class-divided society, which can pe 
traced in every ideology up to and including bourgeois ideology 

(1) The first feature of ideological illusions is that they always 
arise as reflections of particular, historically constituted relations 
of production. Their source is the production relations of society, 

In the development of ideological illusions, it seems as jf ab- 
stract ideas, general theories, were being spun out of people's heads 
—Jjeveloped and controlled, to all appearances, - simply by the 
thinking process itself. Yet how did such ideas come into People’s 
heads ?' What is their source? Unless we are to believe that 
ideas are formed spontaneously in the mind, or that we are born 
already equipped with “innate ideas”, then we must SUppose that 
a source in objective reality outside the mind can be found for 
all our ideas, including the most abstract and illusory—g Source 
from which they are derived and of which they are the reflection. 

Consciousness is never anything but a reflection of material 
existence. First there is matter, objective being, and then, 
secondarily, there is consciousness, the reflection, of matter. The 
mind has no inner sources of its own, from which ideas can be 
derived. Every idea, every element of ideology, is derived from 
and reflects some objective reality, some real aspect of the 
material world. 
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The source of the illusions in ideology is always the real 
economic structure of society. As men live, so do they think. 
Corresponding to the relations they enter into in producing the 
means of life, they produce social ideas and social theories. 

Thus, for example, it is the real relations of landowners and 
serfs established in the feudal mode of production that are 
reflected in the feudal ideas of landownership, and in feudal 
ideology in general. Similarly, it is the capitalist relationships 
which are reflected in capitalist ideology. And it was the far 
simpler realtionships within the tribe, the solidarity of the indivi- 
dual with the tribe, which were reflected in the "primitive" 
ideology of primitive communism. 

Thus as society develops, the ideas which reflect the property 
relations of society become elaborated in the form of systems 
and theories concerning politics, socia] rights and obligations, 
law, and so on. All such ideology has its source in the social 
relations of production, and COnstitutes, in the last analysis, 
nothing but an ideological reflection of those relations. 

The same is true of moral ideas. If we have ideas of 
absolute standards of good and bag right and wrong, virtue 
and vice, these ideas are reflections no, of any objective property 
of persons or actions but of the social relations into which 
people have entered and within which their nersonal activity takes 
place. No wonder, therefore, that morar judgments change with 
fundamental changes in social relations and that there is only 
one objective standard for saying that one morality is higher 
than another, namely, that it reflects ang serves a higher social 
system. 

And the same is true of the ideology of the supernatural, of 
religious ideology. The supernatural world which men conjure 
up for themselves in their ideas is never, in the’ last analysis, 
anything other than a reflection of the real world of society, of 
the social relations within which men live their earthly lives. 
The world of the supernatural always serves as the guardian of 
the basic fabric of society. The tribal religion stands guard over 
the tribe and protects tribal relations, just as the ideas of 
Christianity today have been so adapted that heaven seems to 
stand guard over the bourgeois order of society. The super- 
natural world which guards and justifies the social order is 
created in the image of that social order. 
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These are examples of the way in which various forms of 
ideological illusions are developed in terms of abstract ideas 
whose source lies in the development of social relations, more 
precisely, of the relations of production. The objective reality 
Which is reflected in such ideas is never anything else than the 
existing complex of social relations which spring from the pro- 
duction of the material means of life. 


The Spontaneous Character of Ideological Illusion 

(2) The second feature of ideological illusions is that, 
although their source lies in the complex of real social relations, 
they are neither consciously derived from that source nor are 
they put forward as an analysis of existing social relations. 

The ideas which people employ may reflect their social rela- 
tions, but their ideological illusions are not created by their 
consciously reflecting on their own social relations and working 
out for themselves, in a scientific manner, an accurate and systema- 
tic account of the social structure which they find in existence. 

The ideas of political economy, for example, as set forth in 
such a book as Marx’s Capital, are derived from a conscious, 
methodical investigation of actually existing relations of produc- 
tion. Precisely for that reason they are not illusory but scientific 
in character. Ideological illusion, on the other hand, arises 
Precisely as an unconscious. unintended reflection of an existing 
SOCial structure, expressed in general ideas about the world. It 
has an unconscious, spontaneous character. That is why, if we 
want ta discover the most essential features of some illusory 
ideology, we shall not discover them in the reasoned forms in 
which men have presented their ideas, but rather in the un- 
reasoned assumptions the preconceptions which they take for 
granted, which underlie their reasoning. 

For example, in the ideology of the medieval Catholic Church, 
the whole world, heaven and earth, was regarded as a hierarchy 
in which the lower members were necessarily subordinate to the 
higher. In the production of this ideology there was no inten- 
tion of giving an account of the feudal order ; the conscious 
intention was to give an account of the necessary order of the 
whole world, and this was consciously worked out as a logical 
Systeni. But yet the ideology was in fact a reflection of the 
existing feudal social relations, which were thus reproduced in 
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men's ideas by a spontaneous, unintended, unconscious process. 
The general ideas employed were a reflection of actual social 
relations, but they were not consciously produced as such a re- 
flection, but arose unconsciously and spontaneously in men's 
minds. These ideas then became fixed as preconceptions which 
were used for the purposé of interpreting and working out the 
theory of everything which people were interested in, whether 
in nature or society or the imaginary realm of heaven. l 

The spontaneous, unconscious character of the ideological 
reflection of relations of production is due to the spontaneous, 
unconscious character of those relations of production them- 
selves. 


Men's relations of production, wrote Marx, are “indispens- 
able and independent of their will". This is the key to under- 
standing the nature of the illusory ideological reflection of those 
relations in abstract ideas about the world and society. The 
given relations of production are not deliberately instituted, but 
they are at the same time, at the given stage of social develop- 
ment, indispensable. And because- people never decided to 
institute them but at the same time cannot get on without them, 
they are not conscious of them as transitory social relations 
which have been instituted at a definite time, in definite circums- 
tances, to answer definite but only temporary historical needs 
of society. Rather do they appear as part of the necessary order 
of things. The characteristic features of men’s social relations 
and relationships with nature, which are in fact the historically 
determined result of a definite mode of production, are re- 
flected in abstract ideas in the form of preconceptions and illu- 
sions about the nature of man and society, as ideas about God 
and divine providence, about right and justice, about the eternal 
and necessary characteristics of all being, the ultimate nature 
of reality, and so on. 


The Illusion of Pure Thought 

(3) The third feature of ideological illusions is that, just 
because their spontaneous character precludes people's being 
aware of their true source, they seem to themselves to have pro- 
duced them by a free process of thought, by a pure and unfettered 
operation of the mind. 

"Ideology' is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker con- 
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sciously, indeed, but with a false consciousness," wrote Engels. “The real 
motives impelling him remain unknown to him, otherwise it would not be 
an ideological process at all. Hence he imagines false or apparent motives 
Because it is a process of thought, he derives both its form and its content 
from pure thought, either his own or that of his predecessors. He works 
with mere thought material which he accepts without examination as the 
product of thought, and he does not investigate further for a more remote 
process independent of thought.” 


And again, Engels wrote that ideology—the working out of ideological 
illusions—is “occupation with thoughts as with independent entities, deve- 
loping independently and subject only to their own laws. That the 
material life conditions of the persons inside whose heads this thought 
process, goes on in the last resort determine the course of this process 
remains of necessity unknown to these persons, for otherwise there would 
be an end of. all ideology.” 


Ideological Inversion 
(4) The fourth feature of ideological illusions is that a pro- 
cess of inversion takes place in them, by which real socia] EE 
tions are represented as the realisation of abstract ideas. i 
In the process of idelogical illusion, products of abstract 
thought are treated as though they were independent of x 
material social relations which they in fact reflect. And , A 
follows that reality is turned upside down in this process = 
source of abstract ideas is taken to be the mind, rather than an 
material reality of social relations. And so the ultimate : 
for the existence of those relations themselves is Mti ipia 
being the abstractions of the mind. oe 
According to this inverted way of looking at thin 
create their social relationships in obedience to their a de 
ideas, and not the other way round. SERES 
Take, for example, abstract conceptions of ri cfi 
which constitute an important part of all ideology. 2 Bei 
right and justice are represented as independent of actual idi 
relationships, and those relationships are represented as ET 
ing and realising—perhaps imperfectly—an abstract right and 
justice. According to this topsyturvy way of looking at things 
the abstract ideas of right and justice seem to determine i 
real relationships of men, whereas in fact it is the real relation- 
ships of men that determine their ideas of right and justice. And 
similarly, the social system seems to be justified by how far it 
corresponds to abstract ideas of right and justice, whereas in 
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fact ideas of right and justice are justified by how far they serve 
the material progress of society. 

"Economic, political and other reflections are just like those in the 
human eye:" wrote Engels, "they pass through a condensing lens and 
therefore appear upside down, standing on their heads. Only the nervous 
system which would put them on their feet again for representation t$ 
lacking...This inversion...forms what we call ideological conception." 

And Marx and Engels further wrote : 

"If in all ideology men and their circumstances appear upside down 
as in a camera obscura, this phenomenon arises just as much from their 
historical life process as the inversion of objects on the retina does from 
their physical life process.” í ? 

As a result of this ideological inversion, it follows that in 
every epoch people have shared the illusion that their institu- 
tions and public activities are the expression of their abstract 
ideas—of their religion, philosophy, political principles, and so 
on. Thus the slave owners of ancient Rome thought of them- 
selves as actuated by republican principles, just as modern 
capitalists thought of themselves (and still try to get others to 
think of them) as actuated by democratic principles. The wars 
of the Middle Ages were fought avowedly for religious principles, 
just as the wars of today are fought avowedly for national or 
political principles. . 

According to this way of looking at things, wrote Marx, “each 
principle has had its own century in which to manifest itself. The 
principle of authority, for example, had the eleventh century, just as the 
principle of individualism had the eighteenth century...it, was the century 
that belonged to the principle, and not the principle to the century. In 
other words, it was the principle that made the history, and not the 
history that made the principle.” . 

Every epoch, then, produces its characteristic illusions, which 
are expressed in its dominant ideology—illusions as to the real 
grounds and motive forces of its institutions and activities. 

"For instance," wrote Marx and Engels, *...an epoch imagines itself 
to be actuated by purely political or religious motives, although religion 
and politics are only forms of its true motives..." It is this which con- 
stitutes "the illusion of that epoch”. In this illusion, "the idea, the 
conception of these conditioned men about their real practice is trans- 
formed into the sole determining active force which controls and deter- 
mines their practice." 

In ideological illusion; the products of the mind are re- 
presented as the dominating, compelling influence in human affairs. 
And so it also happens that these products of the mind, which 

i ; 
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are mere distorted fantasms of real conditions of existence, come 
to be endowed in men's imaginations with a real existence of 
their own. In this way are created what Marx called “the mist- 
enveloped regions of the religious world. In that world the 
. productions of the human brain appear as independent beings 
‘endowed with life and entering into relation both with one 
another and the human race." 

And so, while men imagine their whole social life and institu- 
tions to be based on and motivated by their ideology, at the same 
time this ideology conjures up a fantastic world of powers and 
forces superior to and independent of both man and nature, to 
which men feel themselves subject, on which their destinies seem’ 
to depend and whose aid they seek to enlist for their enterprises. 

The “religious world”, as Marx said, is never anything “but 
the reflection of the real world."? 


In the most primitive social organisations men are relatively 
helpless in the face of natural forces ; they are banded together 
fo get a living, and would be doomed to destruction without this 
elementary social cohesion and co-operation. This fact is re- 
flected in their minds in the illusions of magic. Men seem to 
'possess a special power and virtue as members of their tribe or 
clan, and this virtue takes the form, in their imagination, of a 
special magical force. All sorts of procedures are invented for 
exerting it—and later, with division of labour, it comes to be 
regarded as the possession and concern of certain individuals 
only, and not of the whole people. At the same time, natural 
objects and natural forces are assumed to be animated, and: are 
Jater personified ; so that the whole intercourse of man with man, 
and of man with nature, is represented as depending on the acti- 
vity of unseen, mysterious powers. 

The development and ramification of religious ideas has kept 
pace with and reflected the development of men's social life. 

"The primitive religious notions, which in the main are common to 
each group of kindred peoples," wrote Engels, “develop, after the separation 
of the group, in a manner peculiar to each people, according to the 
living conditions falling to their lot '"^ 

As with all ideology, relation is not created anew in each 
new phase of social development. On the contrary, every ideo- 
logy in its development makes use of traditional materials which 
are taken over from previous ideology, and incorporates in itself 
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materials borrowed from other ideologies. It is the same in 
religion ; and so, for example, we can still recognise even in the 
religious doctrines and practices of Protestant Christianity today 
elements which have been carried over from primitive tribal 
magic, overlaid and transformed as they may be with new 
meanings. 

"Religion, once formed," wrote Engels, "always contains traditionai 
material, just as in all ideological domains tradition is a great conservative 
force. But the transformations which this material undergoes spring from 
class relations—that is to say, out of the economic relations of the persons 
who execute these transformations." 

This characteristic of all ideological illusion—that, because 
it is occupation with thoughts as with independent entities, it 
continually develops ideas out of the material of other ideas— 
effectively disguises the fact that every ideology, and every ele- 
ment of ideology, is but a reflection of material social existence, 
and makes it appear as though it were really what it purports to 
be, an independent march of ideas. 


The nature of ideology is never obvious on the surface, but 
comes to light only as a result of Marx's profound scientific dis- 
covery, that “the mode of production of material life conditioris 
the social, political and  ;tellectual life process in general."!? 

So long as men are not the masters of their own social 
organisation, so long are their real social relations reflected in 
ideological inversions which, far from rendering their real social 
relations intelligible, mystify them and conceal their real charac- 
ter, together with the real springs and laws of human social 
action, behind a veil of religious, political, legal, artistic and 
philosophical illusions. 


Ideology and Class Interest 

(5) The fifth feature of ideological illusions is that, in society 
divided into classes, they constitute a class-motivated system of 
deception, a mode of disguising the real social relations in the 
interests of a definite class. ; 

Illusion always reflects the real social relations in such a way 
as to disguise them. 7 

For example, the religious ideology of the Middle Ages, with 
its conception of a heavenly hierarchy which reflected the feudal 
order, meant that the exploitation of the serf by the lord was 
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disguised as a subordination of the serf to his natural superiors. 
under the rule of God. And similarly, the naked fact that the 
feudal lord appropriated the produce of the serf’s labour was 
disguised by the abstract feudal ideas of ownership, dues, rights 
and obligations. 

Once again, the naked fact that the capitalist appropriates 
the values produced by the workers’ unpaid labour is disguised 
Uy the abstract capitalist ideas of ownership, contract and equality 
of rights. This disguise is completed by capitalist forms of reli- 
- gion. That is why, though bourgeois ideology has often taken 
non-religious or anti-religious forms, it always leaves a loophole 
for religion and continually comes back to it, while in periods. 
of crisis, when the system is seriously endangered, religious ideo- 
logy is always brought to the fore and takes the offensive. 

"For a society based upon the production of commodities," wrote 
Marx, "in which the producers in general enter into social relations with 
one another by treating their products as commodities and values, whereby 
they reduce their individual private labour to the standard of homogeneous 
human labour—for such a society Christianity, with its cultus of abstract 


man, more especially in its bourgeois developments, Protestantism, Deism, 
etc., is the most fitting form of religion." 


The whole of bourgeois ideology, from its religion to its 
political economy, disguises the fact of capitalist exploitation, 

The disguise and deception inherént in all ideological illusion 
is always socially motivated. In other words, it serves definite 
social ends, definite social interests. ; 

In primitive societies, before the birth of classes, it serves to 
strengthen and consolidate the bonds of solidarity between 
members of the tribe, on which their survival depends. And in 
conditions when people are almost totally ignorant of the natural 
forces which environ them, magical ideas make them feel that 
nevertheless they can control these forces. Primitive ideology is 
thus motivated. by the self-preservation of the whole tribe, by the 
interest of the whole people to preservé their social organisation 
and to feel strong and secure in it. 

When society splits into antagonistic classes, and when con- 
sequently, history becomes the history of class struggles, then 
class interest becomes the main motivation of ideology. Every 
ideology becornes the ideology of a class, expressing, in however 
roundabout a way, the conditions of existence of a definite class 
and serving that class in its struggle against other classes. The 
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dominant ideology in any period is that of the ruling class. And 
when this ideology is challenged, that is but the expression of the 
fact that the existing state of class relations is being challenged 
by another class. 

The disguise and deception of class ideology, motivated as 
it is by class interest, is not to be interpreted, however, as primarily 
a deliberate, conscious deception. 

To suppose that the thinking representatives of a class deli- 
berately invent misleading ideas with the conscious purpose of 
disguising from the people what they know to be the real character 
of the social relations is to suppose that these thinkers do in fact 
know what is the real character of the social relations. But the 
very essence of ideological illusion is that it is false consciousness 
of social relations. The mystifying ideological conception of these 
relations takes the place of a correct, scientific conception. This 
false consciousness arises, as we have seen, not by a deliberate 
process but rather by a spontaneous, unconscious process. It is 
not deliberate falsehood but—illusion. If it is deception, it is also 
self-deception. 

Those who would interpret ideological illusions as mere delibe- 
rate deceptions, therefore, mistake the very nature of what Marx . 
and Engels called "false consciousness". For they suppose that 
the class whose interests are served by the ideology possesses in 
fact true consciousness of the basis of its existence—which is just 
what no exploiting class possesses or ever can possess. The 
explanation of ideologies as products of well-laid plans to deceive 
the people in the interests of a class is an absurd vulgarisation of 
Marxism. That is not how ideologies arise. 

Of course, spokesmen and ideologists of ruling classes do 
constantly. engage in conscious, deliberate deception of the people. 
But behind the system of deliberate deception lies always a system 
of self-deception. 

As a case in point we may take. the example of Plato, whó 
was a representative of extreme 'ideological reaction in ancient 
Greece. He advocated that, to keep the people dowh, the rulers 
should propagate what he called “a noble lie" : although they 
knew very well it was not true, they should proclaim that rulers 
and ruled were men of two different kiinds, the rulers being 
“solden” men and the rest being men of mere “brass and iron”.14 
At the same time, Plato maintained that aristocracy was the best 
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system of society and that any departure from it meant anarchy 
and degeneration. This, however, he undoubtedly belived. It 
was one of the illusions of his class, and constituted the 
very basis ‘of his outlook. From the point of view of the 
aristrocratic slave-owners' ideology, which Plato expounded and 
which he did much to shape, it was quite in order to tell the 
people lies, and such lies were “noble”. 


Such has been the situation with all ruling class ideologies. 
Genuine false consciousness becomes involved in deliberate 
deception, so that the two become closely inter-twined and even, 
at times, indistinguishable. This is especially the case in capitalist 
society, in which all things, including ideas, are bought and sold. 
Those who have ideas to sell come to regard them as commodities 
to be exchanged for cash, not as truths to be believed. 


The class-motivated character of particular ideologies has long 
been recognised. When a new class is rising to power, and con- 
sequently posing a new ideology against that of the old ruling 
class, it generally recognises that the old ideology expresses the 
interests of its political opponents. It attacks this ideology, there- 
fore, as a system of falsehoods motivated by class interest. It 
advances its own ideology, on the other hand, as a system of 
truth, corresponding to the profounder needs of the whole of 
society. . 

“Each new class which puts itself in the place of the one ruling before 
it,” wrote Marx and Engels, “is compelled, merely in order.to carry through 
its aim, to represent its interest as the common interest of all the members 
of society, put in an ideal form; it will give its ideas the form of univer- 
sality, and represent them as the only rational, universally valid ones. 
The class making a revolution appears from the very start, merely because 
it is opposed to a class, not as a class, but as the representative of the 
whole of society.”” 

A newly formed ideology, therefore, generally starts with a 
profound impulse to development, as a universal system of ideas 
opening up new horizons, corresponding to deeply felt social 
needs, as if it were based not on the interests of a class but on 
the aspirations of a whole people. In the course of time, however, 
as the new ruling and exploiting class becomes entangled in its 
own contradictions, its ideology loses its revolutionary elan and 
becomes conservative ; it begins to decay and disintegrate ; until 
finally it stands revealed in its turn as a system of class-motivated 
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deceptions, while its exponents degenerate from original thinkers 
into mere hired propagandists of the ruling class. 


NOTES 


' Marx and Engels frequently used the term “ideology” to refer 
exclusively to the process of ideological illusion, thus employing it in a 
restricted sense. When the term is used in this restricted sense, then scienti- 
fic modes of thought are by definition excluded from the ideological 
process, and such an expression as "scientific ideology" becomes a con- 
tradiction in terms, like, say, “round square". Lenin and Stalin, on the 
other hand, often used the term "ideology" in a wider sense, so that they 
speak, for example, of "scientific socialist ideology", and characterise 
Marxism as such an ideology. 

In this book I have employed the term throughout in the wider sense, 
so that the word "ideology" is used to denote the typical outlook or theory 
of a period or of a class, in which both illusory and truthful or scientific 
elements may enter, and which, with the rise of the revolutionary working 
class movement and of socialism, becomes primarily scientific and dispenses 
with the illusory modes of thought of previous ideologies. 

* Engels, Letter to Mehring, July 14, 1898. 

* Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, ch. 4. 

* Engels, Letter to C. Schmidt, October 27, 1890. 

* Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, Part I, ch. 1. They are 
referring to the fact that the image formed on the lens of a camera or on 
the retina of the eye is always upside down. In the case of the eye, this 
inversion ıs corrected in the visual parts of the brain, so that we finally 
become visually conscious of things the right way up—just as a similar 
correction is made in the process of photography. 

° Mary, The Poverty of Philosophy, ch. 2, section 1, 5th observation. 

"Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, Part I, ch. 1. 

* Marx, Capital Vol. I, ch. 1, section 4. 

? Ibid. 

? Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, ch. 4. 

“Ibid. 

? Marx, Critique of Political Economy Preface. 

? Marx, Capital, Vol. I, ch. 1, section 4. 

^ Plato, Republic, Book III. 

? Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, part I, ch. 1. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
SCIENCE 


In contrast to ideological illusion, people discover truth in the course 
of their practical activity. The first source of such discovery lies in social 
production. From the ideas derived in the productive process arise natural 
sciences, which take the form of specialised investigations separated from 
production and carried on by particular classes, who introduce elements 
of their class ‘ideology into the sciences. At the same time, social sciences 
are developed, with their roots in experiences gained in class struggle, 
serving the ends of the general management and control of social affairs. 
But in the hands of exploiting classes the social sciences can never attain 
the scientific status of the natural sciences. 


The Ideas of the Production Process 

Along with the development of the illusory, inverted reflection 
in consciousness of the relations of production goes the develop- 
ment of men's true ideas of the material objects which environ 
them with which they are concerned in the process of production, 
of the production process itself and their own activities and social 
relations. 

' For the development of production, and of the social inter- 
course which arises from' production, demands and gives rise to 
the working out of true ideas about things and their inter-connec- 
tions and motions, and about various human activities and rela- 
tions. Unless people do obtain such true ideas, they cannot 
successfully carry on production or manage their social affairs. 
And the more various and powerful their forces of production, 
and the more various and complex their social activities, the 
more do they need to find out about nature and about themselves 
in order to bring their various projects to a successful conclusion. 

In the development of abstract ideology, as Marx and Engels 
pointed out, “consciousness can really flatter itself that it is some- 
thing other than consciousness of existing practice". But at the 
same time as consciousness thus .abstracts itsclf from existing 
practice, the consciousness of existing practice also develops 
as practice develops. That very development of production, of 
division of labour, and of relations of production, which leads 
to illusory flights of inverted ideology, also leads to a growth of 
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men's true ideas about their real conditions of life. 

Such true ideas do not arise of themselves. They have to be 
laboriously formed, worked out and tested in practice. They 
represent so many discoveries made by people in the course of 
their social practice. 

The first source of people's discoveries is the practice of social 
production. 

We have already seen that it is a characteristic of the social 
process of production that in it men have an idea of what they 
aim to produce. There is and can be no production, in the 
human sense, not even the most primitive kinds of food-gathering 
and hunting, without this consciousness. And so in producing, 
men are also necessarily forming their ideas of the objects with 
which they come into relation, of the materials they use and 
the techniques which they employ, and making discoveries about 
the properties of those objects and materials and about what 
can be done with them. 

“The elementary factors of the labour process," wrote Marx, 
"are (1) the personal activity of man, i.e., work itself, (2) the 
subject of work, and (3) its instruments."! And none of these 
factors can be set in motion without corresponding ideas and 
discoveries. With development of produetion and division of 
labour, the forms of work become more varied, its subject 
extends and its instruments are improved. And this means that 
men's ideas are correspondingly enlarged and that they make 
new discoveries. 

Primitive man, for example, who expressed his social rela- 
tions and relationships with nature in a magical ideology, had 
already very precise and accurate ideas of the different species 
of animals which he hunted, and of their various habits and 
properties—as is shown, among other things, by the records he 
made of his knowledge in cave paintings. With the develop- 
ment of agriculture and handicrafts new discoveries were made 
and men's ideas of natural objects and their properties, and of 
the principles involved in the various production processes, were 
greatly enlarged. And now, in modern capitalist society, the 
very same institutes and universities which churn out all manner 
of bourgeois religious, political and philosophical illusions, are 
the repositories of a vast and growing store of accurate and 
systematic knowledge of nature and of the principles by the 
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application of which man advances his mastery of nature ; all 
this is the fruit of thousands of years of human endeavour and, 
in particular, of the mighty advances in production achieved in 
the capitalist era. 

Thus if men's illusions have their ultimate source in the rela- 
tions of production, men also continually make discoveries which 
arise in the last analysis from the production process itself. In 
these discoveries there is a development of general ideas which 
reflect various features and properties of things and of the pro- 
duction process without ideological preconception, inversion or 
disguise. 

Such ideas of nature and of technological processes consti- 
tute, in fact, an important aspect of the productive forces them- 
selves. The forces of production include people, with their pro- 
duction experience and skill. People's production experience 
and skill is recorded, generalised and systematised in their ideas ; 
and, equipped with these ideas, they utilise the instruments of 
production and also improve them. Further, the growth of 
knowledge of the production process, of its subjects and instru- 
ments, of the principles of technology and of nature generally, 
is not only an essential condition for the continuance of produc- 
tion at a given level; under suitable conditions it contributes 
to new advances of production, and so may become one of the 
factors making eventually necessary revolutionary changes in the 


relations of production to bring them into correspondence with 
new forces of production. 


The Rise of Natural Sciences 


The natural sciences spring from the ideas, or the knowledge, 
accumulated in the production process. 


"From the very beginning," Engels wrote, "the origin and development 
of the sciences has been determined by production.’ 


Throughout antiquity, he observed, scientific investigation proper re- 
mained restricted to astronomy, mathematics and mechanics. For 
“astronomy...if only on account of the seasons, was absolutely indispen- 
sable for pastoral and agricultural peoples. Astronomy can only develop 
with the aid of mathematics. Hence this also had to be tackled. Further, 
at a certain stage of agriculture and in certain regions (raising of water 
for irrigation in Egypt), and especially with the origin of towns, big 
building operations and the development of handicrafts—mechanics. This 
was soon needed also for navigation and war. Moreover,ait requires the 
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aid of mathematics and so promotes the latter's development." Later, 
with the great new developments of the forces of production which led to 
and then took place within the capitalist system, new sciences arose one 
after the other—physics, chemistry, the biological sciences, geology. “If 
..the sciences suddenly arose anew with undreamed of force, developing 
at a miraculous rate, once again we owe this miracle to—production".* 

If the development of the sciences is determined by produc- 
tion, this also accounts for the uneven rate in history of the 
development of the sciences and for the often one-sided character 
of that development. The varying character of production 
and of the emphasis placed on different production pro- 
cesses accounts for it. Thus chemistry, for example, was never 
far developed until modern times, though mechanics and certain 
parts of the biological sciences had a considerable development. 
Again, the agricultural sciences are relatively neglected under 
modern monopoly capitalism, while all the sciences connected 


with war production are energetically fostered. 


Sciences as Specialised Undertakings Distinct from Production 

Sciences are essentially specialised undertakings, with their 
own specialised techniques and theories. The rise of sciences 
occurs when, as a product of division of labour, there begins a 
special investigation of the properties of various natural objects 
and natural processes, distinct from production itself ; and when, 
consequently, there also occurs a special elaboration, a generalisa- 
tion and systematisation, of ideas in connection with such 
investigation. 

Only under such conditions may we speak of sciences. Thus 
we would hardly allow the title of "science" to the knowledge 
possessed by primitive tribes, extensive and accurate as it is, of 
the various kinds of animals and plants, or of the properties of 
various materials, or of the succession of the seasons. Such 
knowledge is raised to the level of science only when these things 
are made the subjects of special investigation distinct from actual 
production—in the first place from hunting, making tools, garden- 
ing and the like; and when, consequently, what is discovered 
about them is generalised and systematised as special body of 


knowledge. 
We may distinguish three outstanding characteristics of 


sciences, which progressively distinguish scientific theory from 
25 
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the knowledge of natural objec.. and processes inherent in the 
production process itself and constituting the producers’ own 
consciousness of their work, its subjects and instruments. 


(1) Sciences engage in systematic description and classifica- 
tion of natural objects and processes. Such, for example, is the 
charting of the heavenly bodies and their apparent movements 
undertaken by the pioneers of astronomical science, like the 
ancient Egyptians ; or the "natural histories" compiled by early 
students of living nature, like Aristotle, whose zoological works 
comprised a systematic description and classification of most 
known (as well as some imaginary) kinds of animals with attempts 
at formulating laws correlating the various properties of different 
animals. 

(2) Basing themselves 6n such description and classification 
of natural objects and their motions, sciences proceed by abstrac- 
tion to formulate the principles and laws manifested in and 
governing the observed properties and motions of natural objects. 
By such abstraction, for example, are derived such concepts as 
mass, momentum, etc., in mechanics ; or the concepts of num- 
ber and geometrical form in mathematics. 

(3) Utilising such concepts, the sciences proceed by the for- 
mulation of Aypotheses. Such hypotheses seek to explain the 
Observed properties, interconnections and motions of the things 
investigated, and so to predict their further properties, intercon- 
nections and motions ; they seek to provide a systematic theory 
of the phenomena, and to enable men to understand and make 
use of them. 


Consequently, while science has its roots in production, and 
_is applied in production, at the same time it is developed as a 
specialised activity distinct from production. 

It follows that those who develop it are frequently unaware 
of, and may even deny, its connection with production. So far 
as their own consciousness of their activities is concerned, they 
may be carrying out their investigations out of curiosity, sheerly 
for the sake of knowledge, from love of mankind and the desire 
to enlighten people, because they enjoy it, because they are paid 
to do it, because they wish to become famous, or because they 
wish to do opponents a bad turn by proving them wrong. Many 
different subjective motives may and do operate in scientific work, 
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and, of course, these motives may and do influence the character 
and outcome of the work. 

Further, once science is put on the track of certain discoveries, 
these often lead of themselves to others, and the process of follow- 
ing up conclusions and generalising and systematising the result- 
ing ideas proceeds with a logic of its own, independent of parti- 
cular practical probl »s connected with production. 

For this reason important scientific problems are often 
elucidated in advance of practical needs and even long before 
any practical application is possible. For example, scientific 
conclusions about the existence of electromagnetic waves were 
reached well in advance of any practical application in radio 
techniques. Atomic f.sion was discovered many years before 
any practical application of the release of atomic energy was 
attempted. Thus scientific advance tends to acquire a momen- 
tum of its own independent of practical application. "What is 
more, even when that application becomes technically possible, 
it is often delayed on account of political and economic circum- 
stances.? i 

Sciences, as the theory of production, are thus from the ov 
set distinct from the practice of production, both in their organ. 
sation and in the personal activity and consciousness of their 
practitioners. At the same time, the character of the sciences 
and their level do always depend on those of production, their 
problems arise in the last analysis from production, anc their 
results are fed back into production. The development of 
sciences is always dependent on the development of production, 
and in turn sustains and pushes forward production. The dis- 
tinction of science from production is not a disconnection, but 
a very close connection. And in proportion as this underlying 
connection ever becomes severed, the sciences themsel: cs always 
begin to stagnate and then to decay. In general, the times when 
a new impetus is piven to science are times when new techniques 
of production are being developed. Those who then pioneer the 
new paths in science are usually clos-ly associated in their prac- 
tical interests with the new productive processes. Then follows 
a process of the scientific elabo. ation and development of the 
new ideas and discoveries. But this process carnot be long sus- 
tained if it fails to achieve technical application and lacks the 
stimulus -f problems arising from that application. 
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Science and Classes 

What has been said shows that the 11se. of sciences is a product 
of division of labour. Sciences are developed as a product of 
mental as distinct from physical labour—as a special field of 
theoretical activity separated from the labour of production. 
It follows from this that the development of the sciences is closely 
bound up with that of classes. At different times different classes 
have taken a hand in the development of the sciences and have, 
in consequence, influenced that development to suit their class 
requirements, and imposed on the sciences certain features of 
their class ideology. 

From the division of labour arose private property and exploit- 
ing classes, and so the division between the mass of producers, 
wholly engaged in productive toil, and the privileged and leisured 
minority who took over the general management and direction 
of society. The development of sciences, as a branch of mental 
labour, was dependent upon the existence of such a minority, 
freed from the physical labour of production and able to under- 
take such mental labour. 

Thus the class which, in any particular period, has taken over 
the general management and direction of society, and therefore 
the state, religion and so on, also takes charge of the sciences 
and exercises a controlling influence over their development. 

Sciences develop essentially as part of the means which are 
required for the general direction and management of social 
affairs, as well as of particular undertakings. Hence the sciences 
develop as means or instruments in the hands of various classes, 
serving their requirements in the way of (a) carrying on and 
expanding production, and (b) managing and controlling social 
affairs generally. These classes promote and foster the develop- 
ment of sciences in so far as their interests require that they find 
chings out, as distinct from merely remaining int ignorance or 
inventing false theories. 

Thus the expansion of science, and also the limits to that 
expansion, are governed by the interests arising from the condi- 
tions of existence of particular classes from time to time. 

In slave society and in feudal society, for example, the con- 
ditions of existence of the ruling classes, which were bound up 
with the existence of a comparatively low level of development 
of both agriculture and industry, dictated only a most limjted 
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interest in the develompent of sciences. But once the bourgeoisie 
arose, its interests demanded an enormous extension of scientific 
work, connected pirmarily with the development of manufactures 
and industries, but also, in the conditions of its revolutionary 
struggle, with man and his social relations. Modern science is 
the creation of the bourgeoisie, one of the most typical products 
of bourgeois society, the means for understanding and controlling 
the process of nature and society created under the conditions 
of the development of capitalism. 


Class Ideology in Science 

The fact that a particular class takes the leading part in the 
general development of science also places definite conditions 
and limits upon the development:of the ideas of science. 


On the basis of the material conditions of existence of a class, 
preconceptions are formed which determine the character of the 
class ideology. These preconceptions are used and applied, in 
one way or another, by the intellectual representatives of 
the class in every sphere of their ideological activity. And so they 
are used and applied in scientific work, penetrate into and impose 
themselves upon the theory of the sciences, and in that way 
influence and colour the entire development of the sciences in 
each particular period. 

In slave society, for example, the idea was developed, and it 
was more fully worked out in feudal society, that everything 
which existed constituted a hierarchy, stretching down from God, 
through various grades of inferior intelligences, to the grades of 
men, animals, plants and minerals. Everything existed for a 
Purpose, corresponding to its place in the system, and this was 
what determined its essential properties as well as its movements 
and changes. This type of conception dominated the sciences. 
Every: theory concerning man or nature had to be formulated in 
terms-&f jt and made to fit in with it. 

d . Für example, it was considered that the heavens beyond the 
cirdle-ef^the moon were of a superior nature, belonged to a 
superior grade of being, to the earth beneath. Hence the heavenly 
movements, (which were supposed to be necessarily circular, be- 
cause such nevements were supposed to be the most perfect) were 
considered to-be movements obeying different laws from earthly 
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ones. Earthly bodies naturally tended to fall towards the centre, 
which accounted for gravitation as observed on the earth ; but this 
did not apply in the heavens. Such ideas were expressed in the 
Ptolemaic conception of the base earth at the centre of the 
universe, with the sun and stars circ'ing beyond it. Copernicus, 
putting the sun at the centre and making the earth one of the 
planets, effected a decisive break with this type of conception, 
and paved the "ay for the Newtonian conception of universal 
gravitation and the laws of motion, which subsumed the move- 
ments of all the bodies in the universe under one universal scheme. 
of mechanical causality. : 

Bourgeois ideology in general and bourgeois science in parti- 
cular attacked and in the end largely got rid of the old, traditional 
conceptions. This attack arose from and developed on the basis 
of the growth of the bourgeois social relations. What took the 
place of the old conceptions were new and typically bourgeois 
conceptions—conceptions of the basic qualitative indentity of all 
material beings, and of mechanical causality. At the same time, 
apart from its most radical representatives, the bourgeoisie 
by no means threw over the conceptions of God and of 
spirit. But in place of the single graded hierarchy of being 
from the basest sort of material being at the bottom to the 
highest sort of spiritual being (or God) at the top, there was 
introduced the division of the universe into two totally different 
spheres—-material being subject to fixed, deterministic laws on 
the one hand, and God and the spiritual world on the other hand. 

In one way or another such bourgeois conceptions have 
entered into the whole theoretical fabric of modern science. as 
slave and feudal conceptions did of ancient and medieval science. 
But there is this important difference—that whereas the old con- 
ceptions were hostile to the exploration of nature by experimental 


methods, the new conceptions were favourable to it and 
demanded it.® 


Discovery and Preconception 

Because of this class ideological influence in scientific theory, 
a distinction is always arising in the development of the sciences 
between the discoveries which science makes and the preconcep- 
tions which science takes over and uses. 

A discovery is made when, as a result of investigations, 
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something becomes known about the kinds of things which 
exist, their properties, interconnections and laws. But 
discoveries must always be expressed in propositions formulated 
with the aid of definite concepts, and such propositions are always 
made to form part of a general theory. Considering, therefore, 
the sum total of the ideas and theories of the sciences at any time, 
we find that, in one aspect, they consist of the formulation of 
actual discoveries, and in another aspect, they consist of the 
general preconceptions in terms of which the discoveries are 
formulated and knitted together into a general theory. 

This distinction between discovery and preconception, which 
is always present in science, frequently gives rise to a contradic- 
tion between discovery and preconception. And this contradic- 
tion is continually at work in the development of the sciences. 

This contradiction is in essence a contradiction between con- 
tent and form in science—a contradiction between the actual 
content of the discoveries of science and the theoretical forms 
in which they are expressed and generalised. It can work out 
in either of two ways, a positive way or a negative way. Posi- 
tively, new discoveries help to shatter old preconceptions and to 
lead to new ways of understanding things. Negatively, the reten- 
tion of old preconceptions hinders the advance to new discoveries. 

For example, at the dawn of modern natural science the old 
preconceptions were hindering the advance to new discoveries— 
as when the notion that heavenly motions were completely 
different from earthly ones hindered the advance of astronomy 
and mechanics. And then the new discoveries in astronomy and 
mechanics, when they were realised, helped to shatter the con- 
ceptions and to lead the way to a new outlook. 

Again, in modern, bourgeois natural science a contradiction 
has arisen between the discoveries of science and the traditional, 
bourgeois mechanistic-metaphysical method of interpreting them. 

Thus Engels pointed out that the cumulative effect of the discoveries 
of modern natural science is to show “that in the last resort nature works 
dialectically and not metaphysically....But the naturalists who have 
learned to think dialectically are few and far between, and this conflict 
of the results of discovery with preconceived modes of thinking explains 
the endless confusion now reigning in theoretical natural science.’” 

On the one hand, this contradiction leads to “endless con- 
fusion" in scienee, which holds up the advance of science. In 
biology, for example, extremely rigid mechanistic ideas about 
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living processes were imposed and, when these created difficul- 
ties, recourse was had to mystical ideas about life forces, result- 
ing in a sterile controversy between "mechanism" and “vitalism”. 
Again, when modern discoveries in physics upset the traditional 
scheme of mechanistic causality, it was claimed that the whole 
idea of causality had broken down and that “no picture”. could 
be given of fundamental physical processes. On the other hand, 
the accumulation of discoveries has led to new ways of thinking, 
to the supplanting of bourgeois ideology by dialectical materia- 
lism. Thus Lenin concluded from his examination of new 
developments in physics: “Modern physics is in travail, it is 
giving birth to dialectical materialism.’® 


Social Science 

So far we have discussed only the natural sciences. But 
there is also social science. 

The development of natural sciences, which carry out inves- 
tigations into the properties and laws of natural phenomena, 
has ultimately been determined by production. That of social 
science, on the other hand, which carries out investigations into 
the properties and laws of social phenomena, has been deter- 
mined by the class struggle. Social science has its roots in the 
experience of various classes gained in the course of their class 
struggle. 

Sciences always arise from some need. It is in the last 
analysis the needs of production which call -forth natural 
sciences, and their investigations are carried out on behalf of 
whatever class is directing production. In turn, the needs of 
the general management and control of social affairs call forth 
social science. And its investigations are carried out on behalf 
of whatever class is either actually managing and controlling 
social affairs or is struggling to secure such management and 
control. 

The investigation of social phenomena has had considerable 
development during slave, feudal and capitalist society. The 
most painstaking investigations have been made into the various 
different forms of society and of government, and into the social 
laws which any government must take cognisance of, as well 
as the investigations of historians, which have established the 
sequence of public events in the history, of various communities. 
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But up to the emergence of the modern working class, these 
investigations have been carried out by representatives of exploit- 
ing classes. And so it has been primarily the lessons and con- 
clusions about man and society drawn by the exploiting classes 
which have been incorporated into social science. ' This has 
given social science a character profoundly different from natural 
science. As developed by representatives of exploiting classes, 
social science—which deals .with men's relations and interac- 
tions with one another—has been completely separated from 
natural science—which deals with external nature and man's 
action on nature. And it has proved impossible to establish 
the basis of a trustworthy science of society in the way that 
the same classes have been able to do in the case of external 
nature. . l 
There are four principal features of social science which 
have fundamentally distinguished it from natural science. g 

(1) Class interests absolutely prohibit certain investigations 
and discoveries in social science, in a way they do not do in 
natural science. The fact that social science has been developed 
by exploiting classes as an aid to their class struggles sets im- 
passible limits on the possibilities of discovery by social science 
—so long as it remains in the hands of those classes. 

Thus Stalin, referring specially to economic investigations wrote : 
"Unlike the laws of natural science, where the discovery and application 
of a new law proceeds more or less smoothly, the díscovery and applica- 
tion of a new law in the economic field, affecting as it does the interests 


of the obsolescent forces of society, meets with the most powerful 
resistance on their part.” 


It is true, of course, that various discoveries about nature 
have been resisted for a time by representatives of the ruling 
classes, for their own ideological reasons. And in this respect 
the path of the natural sciences has sometimes been anything 
but “smooth”. Such was the case, for example, with Galileo, 
or more recently Darwin, or more recently still Michurin. But 
invariably, in the end, the facts themselves compel recognition, 
the discoveries are assimilated and used, and the ideologies 
adapt themselves to the new discoveries. But in the social field, 
on the other hand, resistance is absolute. The exploiting classes 
will not recognise facts and laws about society if this would 
fatally preiudice their class interests. They. will not recognise 
facts which would expose the real nature of their own system 
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of exploitation, and laws* which wi ald make clear the inevitable 
downfall of that system. 

(2) While exploiting classes have developed the natural 
sciences as instruments of men's collective mastery over nature, 
they have not developed social science correspondingly as an instru- 
ment of men's collective mastery over their own social orga- 
nisation. The exploiting classes have developed social sciences 
only as an instrument to help them secure and maintain their 
own class rule. Many investigations about society have been 
undertaken, from which theoretical and practical conclusions 
have been drawn. But in contrast to the investigations and 
conclusions of the natural sciences, these have never enabled 
people to secure such control over the results of their actions 
that they could direct and plan their co-operative etforts to the 
realisation of definite ends. 

Exploiting classes have been interested in developing instru- 
ments of production which have been the means for people's 
establishing and increasing their mastery over nature. And so, 
under the patronage of these classes, the natural sciences have 
more and more helped to realise man's mastery over nature. 
But at the same time, the development of private property and 
exploitation has made people subject to effects of their own 
social relations which lie beyond their conscious social control. 
And this must be so for as long as exploitation continues to 
exist. Hence the very same historical process which creates for 
the exploiting classes the possibility of developing a natural science 
which helps to realise man's mastery over nature, withholds 
from them the possibility of developing a social science which 
helps to realise man's mastery over his own social organisation. 

(3) While exploiting classes have been able to develop tur- 
ther and further the scientific investigation not only of the sur- 
face phenomena of nature but of the underlying causes and laws 
of these phenomena, their social science is never able to pene- 
'trate to the basic causes and laws of the movement of society. 

The basic causes and laws of the movement of society lie in 
the sphere of the production relations, of the property and class 
relations. But it is impossible to carry through to the end a 
scientific investigation in this sphere without finally exposing the 
truth about the basis of the privileged position of the exploiting 
classes and the contradictory and transitory nature of the system 
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of exploitation, which there classes are vitally concerned to hide 
and disguise. Hence even when, during a progressive phase, the 
social science of an exploiting class begins to make a more pro- 
found analysis of the economic basis of society (as with the 
British bourgeoisie in the initial phase of industrial capitalism), 
the class soon falls back from its own achievement, and its social 
investigations revert to a superficial descriptive leve!. replete with 
misleading ideas. The sociologists of exploiting classes can in 
the end nev-r rightly classify, analyse and explain the phenomena 
investigated, and constantly introduce illusory motives and false 
explanations: into their accounts of society. 

(4) In’ the’ hands of the exploiting classes, social science has 
remained far more profoundly under the influence of class ideo- 
logy than the natural sciences. In the natural sciences, class ideo- 
logical preconceptions have often hindered but in the end not 
prevented the sciences from discovering many of the objective 
laws and essential inter-connections of the phenomena they were 
investigating. In social science, on the other hand, the general 
theory of society has been primarily determined by class ideologi- 
cal preconceptions. 

Because class interests prohibit certain investigations and dis- 
coveries ; because the classes in charge of social science cannot 
develop it as a means towards man's mastery over his own social 
organisation and so submit its conclusions to the test of social 
practice ; because social science draws back from investigating 
the basic causes and laws of the movement of society—it follows 
that the general conceptions of society employed in social 
science are not derived from scientific investigation but have the 
character of false consciousness, of class ideological illusion. 
Consequently, the investigations and conclusions of social science 
have tended, in the hands of representatives of exploiting classes, 
to develop primarily as a mere elaboration of class ideological 
preconceptions—as a classifying and interpreting of social facts 
in such a way as to reinforce a given class's illusions about 
society, and to provide arguments to support its political policies. 

For all these reasons, therefore, social science in the hands of 
representatives of exploiting classes has not attained, and never 
could attain, the same scientific status as the natural sciences. 
And it has constantly tended to degenerate into mere ruling class 
apologetics. 
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The Social Functions of Science 

We shall sum up this chapter with some conclusions about 
the nature of science and the part it plays in social life, in econo- 
mic and cultural development. Then in the next chapter we 
shall consider some of the general features of the historical deve- 
lopment of science, and the part it is destined to play in the 
future, in the construction of socialist society. 

The distinction between scientific and illusory modes of con- 
sciousness is dependent on the different methods of forming ideas 
about things—on the one hand, forming ideas on the basis of 
practical interaction with things, developing them by systematic 
investigation and testing them continually in practice; on the 
other hand, proceeding from ideological preconceptions. 

These two modes of consciousness are not mutually exclusive. 
They are opposites, but they interpenetrate. They are opposite 
tendencies at work in the total development of social conscious- 
ness, which interpenetrate at every stage, and which together 
determine the actual formation of the ideas entertained about 
nature and society, and about particular aspects of nature and 
society. And this in turn gives rise to continual contradictions 
in such ideas. As we have seen, the scientific mode of conscious- 
ness has gradually become the predominant influence in the for- 
mation of ideas about nature, while the illusory mode of con- 
sciousness has remained the predominant influence in the forma- 
tion of ideas about society. 

Scientific investigation and discovery is bound up with social 
` practice, with the practice of production and with the practice of 
the class struggle. In the last analysis, it always arises from and 
is governed by the requirements of practice. And meeting the 
requirements of practice, it makes an essential contribution to 
practice. 

Scientific investigation and discovery plays an indispensable 
part in the development of the forces of production ; and the 
higher the development of the forces of production the greater 
and the more necessary is the part played by science in their 
development. For example, science played no part in the forces 
of production in the Stone Age. It began to play a part in the 
development of argiculture, metalworking, public works. It plays 
a major part in the modern forces of production, since modern 
technology would be impossible without science ; more than that, 
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it plays a leading part, since scientific research pioneers the way 
of technological development and leads directly to great revolu- 
tions in technology. 

Contributing thus to the development of forces of production, 
science becomes a revolutionising force in society. For it is a 
principal factor in those advances of the forces of production 
which bring them into conflict with existing relations of produc- 
tion and thus render necessary and inevitable a change in the 
whole economic structure of society. This is evident today in 
the development of physical science, for example. Thus atomic 
energy production is one of the factors which make the replace- 
ment of capitalism by socialism urgently necessary, in order that 
such production may be fruitfully developed in the service of 
society. 

At the same time, science plays a part in class struggle. The 
natural sciences play such a part indirectly and as a secondary 
function, social science directly and as a primary function. 

The primary social function of natural science is to assist 
production. From this follows its secondary function in the 
class struggle. Definite advances in science and technology serve 
the interests of definite classes, either in the struggle for power 
or in the consolidation of their regime when they are in power. 
Thus, for example, the early advances of modern science and 
technology served the rising bourgeoisie in two ways—first, by 
enabling them to increase their wealth and so strengthen their 
social position ; second, ideologically by helping their struggle 
against the feudal ideology. And when the bourgeoisie was estab- 
lished in power, science and technology were powerful aids in 
consolidating the capitalist regime. Today they still serve the 
regime of monopoly capitalism. At the same time, they are also 
pressed into the service of the working class and the cause of 
socialism, and developed in that service—in the countries where 
socialism is being built, as a mainspring in socialist construction ; 
and everywhere as part of the essential equipment of socialist 
ideology. 

Various kinds of social investigation, on the other hand, serve 
the class struggle directly, and the requirements of class struggle 
provide the principal motivation of such investigations. And in 
the case of exploiting classes, this, as we have seen, accounts 
for the fact that class ideological illusions play a far greater part 
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in social than in natural science The comparative study of 
different forms of society and of government, the description and 
classification of various forms of social activity, the investigation 
of the best way of carrying out various forms of economic acti- 
vity—these have been essential occupations of the various ruling 
and exploiting classes, which have served them in planning and 
directing their activitics both in gaining power and consolidating 
it, and in developing their class views in the ideological struggle 
with other classes. In the class struggle of the working class, 
in the struggle for socialism, social science is for the first time 
developed as :. essential means for finding out how to transform 
society : and in this it for the first time begins to attain a scientific 
status equivalent to that of the natural sciences. 

The chief and most essential social function of science is, 
then, to be found in the part it plays in the development of social 
practice. By carrying on scientific investigations to find things 
out and to reach general conclusions on the basis of what they 
have found out, people are able to expand and develop their pro- 
ductive forces, and regulate their social intercourse, their indivi- 
dual and social ac ;vities, corresponding to the level of their pro- 
ductive forces and the consequent character of their production 
relations. Thus the development of science is an essential means 
to the perfection of human life, serving to increase men's mastery 
` over nature, their social wealth, the scope and pew: of their 
activities, their ability to manage their affairs and siu-fy their 
requirements. 

This bears on the question, recently raised among Marxists, 
whether science develops as part of the ideological superstructure 
on the economic basis of society. 

On the one hand, since class ideological preconceptions do 
enter into science, it is clear that science does include within 
itself views which arise and develop as a superstructure on an 
economic basis. Such preconceptions arise precisely as products 
of a given basis of property and class relations, seive that basis as a 
means to its consolidation and development, and disappear when 
that basis disappears. We cannot understand the history of 
science, or its specific character and contradictions at any piti- 
cular stage, without taking into account the fact that it is deve- 
loped by definite classes, whose class preconceptions play an 
active part in its development. 
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On the other hand, the content of the discoveries of science, 
is not determined by an economic basis. They ace directly con- 
nected with needs of production and of the social intercourse 
consequent on production, reflect objective facts and laws, serve 
society generally and remain valid for any economic basis. 

To take a concrete example, that of quantum physics as it 
has been developed in bourgeois society today. The discoveries 
concerning the laws of motion of matter on the sub-atomic level 
are not an ideological superstructure on the bourgeois economic 
basis. But the theory that events happen without causes, which ' 
has been built around these discoveries, is such a superstructure. 
Hence in its essential discoveries quantum physics has not deve- 
loped as a superstructure on an economic basis, but certain tem- 
porary features of its general theory have so developed. 

So, does science develop as a superstructure? No, but the 
preconceptions forming part of the superstructure do enter into 
science and influence its development. They influence its deve- 
lopment either positively or negatively, assisting scientific dis- 
covery or hindering it—just as, in general, the economic basis of 
property and class relations may be favourable or unfavourable 
io the further development of science. 

Moreover, it is evident that science itself plays a very im- 
portant part in the ideological development of society. 

Scientifically formed concepts, scientific discoveries, enter into 
ideologies, and science is a strong and growing influence in the 
formation of ideologies—which thus, in some of their features, 
become scientific rather than illusory. The higher the develop- 
ment of science the greater the part it must play in general ideo- 
logical development. 

For example, the conception of the evolution of species through 
natural selection, the conception of the cell as the unit through 
which life develops, the conception of the atom, the conception 
of the earth as part of the solar system within the island universe 
of the milky way, are all scientifically formed conceptions which 
have become part of the accepted view of nature in bourgeois 
society, and so part of the current bourgeuis ideology. In gene- 
ral bourgeois ideology not only penetrates science by imposing 
preconceptions on it but is also itself penetrated by science and 
adapts itself to and includes within itself discoveries and concep- 
tions of science. 
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But above all, science plays a part as a weapon of criticism 
in the development of ideology. New concepts and discoveries 
of science conflict with existing ideology, and shake its precon- 
ceptions and the conclusions derived from them. So when new 
classes are rising to challenge the sway of the old ruling classes, 
and new ideas are being opposed to the old ideas, scientific in- 
vestigations and the conclusions derived from it become a re- 
volutionary weapon of criticism. 

Above all, therefore, science plays a progressive and liberat- 
ing part in social development. Its discoveries enhance men's 
collective power to satisfy their requirements, and' serve as means 
of enlightenment, dispelling the clouds of error and superstition, 
and furnishing men with knowledge of nature and of themselves. 

Particular classes, and, particular nations led by particular 
classes, have made their contributions to the development of the 
sciences, temporarily stamping upon them their own peculiar 
characteristics and limitations, and often, having advanced so far 
in scientific discovery, drawing back, confusing the theory of 
science with their own illusions and perverting its uses. But 
whatever the limitations and setbacks, what has been achieved 
by one class or nation is taken over and carried on by another. 
Hence in the history of science there has developed, and is deve- 
loping, a heritage of human knowledge and power. This is the 


common heritage of mankind, destined to be used for the 
emancipation of all the people. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
SCIENCE AND SOCIALISM 


While great scientific achievements have been scored by bourgeois 
science, the capitalist relations have placed limitations on the development 
of the sciences. Under socialism, when science is developed in the people's 
service, these limitations are removed. In particular, with the rise of 
the working class struggle for socialism, the science of society is estab- 
lished. In socialist society the old ideological illusions lose their basis, 
and there begins to come into being a universal scientific ideology. 


Achievements of Bourgeois Science 

Prior to modern capitalist times, the sciences developed 
mainly at the most elementary, descriptive and classificatory level. 
The discoveries of science, considerable as they were in certain 
fields, were piecemeal in character, being concerned with the pro- 
perties of particular óbjects and with particular laws and con- 
ceptions, not yet penetrating to the more general and fundamen- 
tal laws or affording any reliable general picture of the intercon- 
nections in nature. Since scientific work was mainly confined 
to description and classification, the abstractions and generalisa- 
tions of the sciences, which constitute the two other major aspects 
of scientific work, were of' necessity mainly speculations and 
guesses. And the general theory of nature was developed as a 
part of philosophy and theology, and embodied all the philo- 
sophical and theological illusions of the times. 

It was a feature of science in this stage that it made use of 
some extremely primitive conceptions about nature. The 
alchemists, for instance, accumulated a considerable store of 
knowledge about chemical substances and their combinations, 
but their chemical theory was extremely primitive, in the literal 
sense that it made use of ideas taken over from primitive times. 
Such, for example, was their idea that chemical substances were. 
living beings made up of matter and spirit, and also possessing 
sexual attributes. Again, there was a considerable development 
of astronomical observation in slave and feudal society, but the 
cosmological theories about the layout of the universe remained 
under the influence of primitive ideas. 

26 
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Engels, in one of his letters, pointed out that there has existed 
"a prehistoric stock of what we should today call bunk," which 
has been drawn on (it is still sometimes drawn on, by the way) 
for the purposes of men's general conception of nature. 

“These various false conceptions of nature," he wrote, "...have for 
the most part only a negative economic basis ; the low economic develop- 
ment of the prehistoric period is supplemented and partially conditioned 
and even caused by the false conceptions of nature. And even though 
economic necessity was the main driving force of the progressing knowledge 
of nature and becomes ever more so, it would surely be pedantic to try 
to find economic causes for all this primitive nonsense. The history 
of science is the history of the gradual clearing away of this nonsense 
‘or of its: replacement by fresh but always less absurd nonsense.” 

The position was, therefore, that the ideology of the ruling 
classes imposed a certain philosophical and theological character 
upon the general theory of the sciences. And at the same time, 
the relatively low level of economic development brought it about 
that many primitive and nonsensical conceptions found their place 
in the theories about particular things. These factors could not 
but hinder the development of the sciences. They acted as 
powerful negative factors which had to be swept away before 
the modern development of science, and of production, could 
become possible. 

Modern natural science arose in the period when the power 
of the feudal nobility was being broken and the modern 
European bourgeois nations were being formed. “Natural 
science developed in the midst of the general revolution and 
was itself thoroughly revolutionary," wrote Engels.? And the 
same class forces which are carrying through the revolution 
carried through the development of sciences. Science appeared 
as a great force of enlightenment, breaking through past ignor- 
ance and superstition. It challenged the old authorities with 
knowledge based on observation and experiment. The men 
who laid the foundations of modern natural science were of a 
very different type from the clerks and monkish scholars of the 
feudal order. They were intensely interested in the develop- 
ment of industry and trade, in new techniques, in travel and 
discovery. In their hands the discoveries of science became 
instruments for improving the conditions of human life. 

The rise of new sciences was consequent upon a new deve- 
lopment of industry. 
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“Following the crusades, industry developed enormously and brought 
to light a quantity of new mechanical (weaving, clockmaking, milling), 
chemical (dyeing, metallurgy, alcohol), and physical (lenses) facts, and 
this not only gave enormous material for observation, but also itself 
provided quite other means for experimenting than previously existed, and 
allowed the construction of new instruments; it can be said that really 
systematic experimental science had now become possible for the first 


time.” 

In the modern development of natural science which was 
thus initiated, the abstractions and hypotheses of the sciences 
ceased to be mere speculations and guesses, and began to be 
established as verified scientific truths. Scientific theory began 
to replace the former coupling of primitive bunk with philoso- 
phical and theological speculation. And what made this possible 
for those now engaged in scientific work was the new equipment 
which they possessed for accurate observation and controlled 
experiment, and the fact that scientific theories began to be tested 
not only by scientific observations and experiments but in the prac- 
tice of social production. The new successes of natural science 
were dependent, therefore, on advancing technology in social pro- 
duction and the social utilisation of science as a force of produc- 
tion. 

From this starting point, modern bourgeois natural science 
has gone on to score great achievements. 

(1) There has been achieved what Engels called “the suc- 
cessive development of the separate branches of natural science’’* 
— the evolution of the different sciences one from another, and 
their differentiation one from another. In this process, the suc- 
cesses scored in one field have created the possibility of beginning 
the scientific investigation of new fields. The whole process has 
unfolded out of the development of the productive forces of 
capitalist society, which at one and the same time have presented 
new problems for science to tackle and provided the technical 
means for tackling them. 

(2) In all the successive fields of science there have been 
major achievements of analysis—the analysis of the phenomena 
of nature into their parts or elements, the demonstration of the 
properties, interconnections and laws of motion of the parts, and 
so of the laws of motion of the whole. And at the same time 
as this analysis of nature has been carried out there has been 
carried out a process of generalisation, demonstrating how the 
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most diverse properties and motions of things are all the con- 
sequences of the operation of very general, universally applicable, 
laws. - 


(3) A third major achievement of modern natural science has 
been the discovery of the laws of change and development in 
nature. j 


In the initial period of modern natural science the view 
prevailed that, despite ceaseless changes and interactions, nature 
in its main features always remained exactly the same. “The 
planets and their satellites, once set in motion by the mysterious 
‘first impulse’, circled on and on in their predestined ellipses fer 
all eternity... . The stars remained for ever fixed and immovable in 
their places....The earth had persisted without alteration. ... 
The five continents of the present day had always existed... . 
The species of plants and animals had been established once and 
for all when they came into existence. .. . All change, all develop- 
ment in nature was denied."5 But the successive discoveries. 
of the sciences—in astronomy and cosmogony, in physics, in 
chemistry, in geology and in the biological sciences—shattered 
this whole picture of the fixity of nature. It was demonstrated 
that nature in all its parts changes and develops. And this con- 
clusion emerged not as a general speculation—such as had been 
put ‘forward, for instance, in ancient Greek philosophy—but as a 
result of detailed investigations, of the analysis of the various 


processes of nature and the discovery of their laws and inter- 
connections. 


(4) Finally, from the discoveries of the natural sciences there 
has gradually emerged a knowledge of nature which is at once 
general and detailed—general, in the sense that it embraces thé 
main processes which take place in nature and their interconnec- 
tions ; and detailed, in the sense that it embraces particular laws 
and interconnections of things. And this knowledge to an in- 
creasing degree has enabled the sciences to give an account of 
natural processes entirely based on.and tested in the investigation 
of those processes themselves. 


"We have arrived at the point," wrote Engels, “where we can demon- 
strate as a whole the interconnection between the processs in nature not 
only in particular spheres but also in the interconnection of these particular 
spheres themselves, and so can present in an approximately systematic 
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form a comprehensive view of the interconnection in nature by means 
of the facts provided by empirical natural science itself.” 

As a result, scientific knowledge of nature gradually supplants 
philosophical speculation about nature. The account which is 
given both of particular processes and of their general intercon- 
nection is based on and tested in detailed investigations, and not 
arrived at by philosophical deductions or imaginative guesses. 

Formerly, as Engels observed, a "comprehensive view" of nature 
could be arrived at "only by putting in place of the real but as yet un- 
known interconnections ideal and imaginary ones, filling out the missing 
facts by figments of the mind and bridging the actual gaps merely in 
imagination." But once scientific investigations have supplied the missing 
facts, such a procedure becomes “not only superfluous, but a step 
backwards.” 

Of course, many gaps remain; and though they keep on 
being filled, gaps will always remain: Indeed, the filling in of one 
gap often reveals new and hitherto unsuspected ones. Yet even 
by the latter part of the last century science had discovered enough 
to discredit the old type of philosophical-theological account of 
nature. It has become clear that missing knowledge must always 
be supplied by pushing on with scientific investigation and not by 


any other means. 


Limitations of Bourgeois Science 
The sciences, by assisting in the development of industry 


and trade, have played an indispensable part in making possible 
the establishment and development of the capitalist mode of 
production. But the establishment of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction has then set limits upon the further development of the 
sciences. 

The great achievement of capitalism is to have transformed 
small-scale individual production into large-scale social production, 
which is able to harness natural forces and make use of modern 
mechanical instruments of production. The growth of social 
production—above all in industry, since agriculture remained rela- 
tively backward—brought about, and was assisted by, an un- 
precedented growth of the sciences. In field after field disco- 
veries were made, new sciences were established and developed 
rapidly, nature gave up her secrets to man and the principles 
were established for correctly understanding the laws and inter- 
‘connections of natural processes. 
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But social production was directed to definite capitalist ends- 
It was capital which exercised the controlling and directing 
function in social production. The co-operation in labour, which 
is the essential feature of social production, was not brought 
about by the labourers themselves but by the capital which em- 
ployed and exploited them. 

It was "not their act but the act of the capital which brings and keeps 
them together...The directing motive, the end and aim of capitalist pro- 
duction is to extract the greatest possible amount of surplus value, and 
consequently to exploit labour-power to the greatest possible extent.” 

Marx regarded science as a distinct but necessary part of the 
production process in modern society. Social labour, he observed, 
includes labour of two kinds. First there is the scientific side, 
involving the scientific mastery of materials and processes, issuing 
in inventions and discoveries which improve the existing instru- 
ments of production and create new ones. This he termed “uni- 
versal labour". And secondly, there is co-operative labour itself, 
the co-operation of workers in utilising the instruments of pro- 
duction.? 

In capitalist production these two kinds of labour are sepa- 
rated, and both compelled to serve capital. Co-operative labour 
is the source of surplus value, and the labourer is simply “a hand" 
to work under the direction of the capitalist, or his managers, 
for the profit of the capitalist. Advances in production technique 
are made and applied not because they lighten labour or help to 
satisfy human needs but because and in so far only as they yield 
an increased profit. And therefore science, the theory of pro- 
duction, does not develop as an adjunct and instrument of social 
labour but as an adjunct and instrument of capital which exploits 
labour-power and dircets production towards capitalist profit. 

"The labourer is brought face to face with the intellectual potencies 
of the material process of production, as the property of another, and 


as a ruling power," wrote Marx. “Modern industry....makes Science a 
productive force distinct from labour and presses it into the service of 


capital.’ 

At first science could advance with giant strides within the 
limits of the capitalist relations. For capital needs to penetrate 
the secrets of the natural processes which it used in its drive for 
profit, and, realising the vital importance of science, was also 
willing to encourage research along lines for which no immediate 
practical application was in sight. Scientists felt themselves free 
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and unfettered ; it seemed to them that they were conducting 
their researches for the sake of humanity, or for knowledge for its 
own sake, and that society was ready to honour and reward them 
for their discoveries and to put their discoveries, where circum- 
stances permitted, to practical use. Nevertheless, the reality of 
this bourgeois freedom of science was that science was Working 
all the time for capital, which relied on its discoveries, inventions 
and theories to effect those improvements in production which 
would swell capitalist profit. 


With the development of capital to its modern, monopoly 
stage, however, the direct and open subjugation of science to 
monopoly capital has gradually come about. This has been aided 
by the very advance of science itself, which has entailed a great 
increase in costs and so rendered the sciences almost completely 
dependent on financing by the monopolies, directly or through 
the state. Not only the researches, inventions and discoveries of 
scientists have been pressed into the service of capital, but scien- 
tists personally. They have lost their former independent status, 
and been turned into employees and agents of the monopolies— 
or of the state, which is itself subjugated to the monopolies. And 
their work is correspondingly regimented. The effect of this is 
to disorganise scientific work, which can proceed only in directions 
which the monopolies will pay for ; to pervert it, principally and 
increasingly for military ends, with the growing evils of secrecy 
and “security”, police and military supervision, “loyalty” tests and 
tests of ideological orthodoxy ; and finally to make science appear 
not as a source of strength and hope to humanity but as a menace. 


The subjection of science to capital, and latterly to monopoly 
capital, is equally reflected in the theory of science. From the 
viewpoint of the capitalist class, science, necessary as it is, has 
always harboured a dangerous ideological trend. This is because 
of the materialist tendency of its conclusions, which begin to 
explain everything in men’s experience from the material world 
alone. The bourgeoisie early began to realise that scientific mate- 
rialism can be socially subversive, if it begins to submit the foun- 
dations of society and of ruling class privilege to scientific criticism, 
and to show how, armed with science, the people can achieve 
their emancipation. Hence for a long time philosophical theories 
have been woven around science, seeking to explain away its 
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radical materialist tendency, and above all seeking to imposc 
limits upon its possible development and application. / 

Thus it has been laid down that science can only deal with 
certain aspects of the forces of naturc, but not with the underlying 
and controlling spiritual forces in the world ; that, indeed, it cannot 
penetrate to the real forces at work in nature, but can only deal 
with some of their effects ; that, finally, it can only record and 
eorrelate the sensations which are produced in our minds, while 
the real world outside remains unknowable and mysterious. Such 
views about science and in science, which have become extremely 
` widespread in the capitalist world today were already being 
developed as long ago as the seventeenth century.!! 

The more the life of society, inculding science, has come 
under the domination of the modern monopolies, the more has 
the dead hand of reactionary theory gripped the sciences. Emi- 
nent scientists proclaim that science is compatible with almost 
any kind of "faith"—except faith in humanity ; that the real world 
is unknowable ; that the aim of progress based on scientific know- 
ledge is illusory. Anti-scientific ideas are imported into science, 
where they are set up as dogmas—unmoved movers, mysterious 
, creation, events without a cause. At the same time, the advance 
of scientific discovery cannot be halted, and scientists themselves 
become actually aware of the restrictions imposed upon them 
in practice by monopoly interests and in theory by anti-scientific 
ideas. Many begin to seek the way out, and find it in joining 
the working-class struggle for a new social order in which science 


will have unrestricted development in serving the interests of all 
members of society. 


Science for the People 

While the aim of capitalist production is capitalist profit, “the 
aim of socialist production is not profit, but man and his needs, 
that is, the satisfaction of his material and cultural requirements." 
This aim is realised "through the continuous expansion and per- 
fection of socialist production on the basis of higher techniques."1? 
It is to this aim, therefore, that the development of science is 
subordinated in socialist society. 

In capitalism, the direction of social production is a function 
of capital, whose aim is maximum capitalist profit. In socialism, 
on the other hand, the direction of social production becomes a 
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function of social labour itself, whose aim is maximum satisfaction 
of the material and cultural requirements of society. The task of 
developing the theory of production must always be in the same 
hands as the direction of its practice. In capitalism science is 
separated from labour and pressed into the service of capital ex- 
ploiting labour. But in socialism, science becomes united with 
labour. Socialist science is the scientific department of social 
labour—in other words, that department which carries out the 
research, invention and theoretical work necessary continuously 
to expand and perfect socialist production, and to satisfy the 
constantly rising material and cultural requirements of socialist 
society. 

Removed from the control of the monopolies and turned into 
a public concern, the all-round development of science becomes a 
subject of planning under socialism. This does not mean, of 
course, that the discoveries to be made over a period are planned 
in advance, since no one can know what is going to be discovered 
until the discovery is made. It means that allocation of the re- 
sources and the direction for research in all fields are planned. 
Such planning entails the combination of short-term and long- 
term considerations. At one and the same time science concentrates 
on the solution of immediate practical problems, and undertakes 
fundamental researches dictated by the requirements of theoretical 
advance and aspiring to results far beyond current practice. 

Scientific workers work in close unity with productive workers. 
A new type of scientist emerges, recruited from the ranks of the 
working people. And science, from being the preserve of a single 
social group associated with the exploiters, eventually becomes 
the common possession and concern of all. This can only set 
free immense new forces for scientific work and for the utilisation 
of its results, and lead to an immense acceleration and expansion 
of science. 

At the same time, the restricting dogmas of bourgeois theory 
are thrown off. The theory of science is developed in line with 
its discoveries, on the basis of socialist practice, as a guide to 
further discovery and practical application, with free discussion 
and criticism. 

At an early stage, before the development of the separate 
sciences, science was scarcely distinguished from philosophy. One 
feature of the history of philosophy and of science is the separat- 
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ing of the sciences from philosophy. As sciences branch off from 
philosophy, general ideas about nature are established on the 
basis of the scientific investigation of nature. Yet, as we have 
seen, philosophical ideas continue to penetrate the sciences, in- 
fluencing particularly the more abstract parts of scientific theory. 
The emancipation of science from philosophical preconceptions is 
only completed with the development of science under socialism. 
For then philosophy ceases to exist in its old form as a theory 
of the world independent of science and imposing its views on 
science, but develops as a summation of the principles inherent 
in scientific thought itself—the principles of logic and dialectics— 
and therefore as a theoretical instrument and guide in scientific 
work. 


Commenting on the relations of science and philosophy, 
Engels wrote : 


“Natural scientists believe that they free themselves from philosophy 
by ignoring or abusing it. They cannot, however, make any headway 
without thought, and for thought they need thought determinations. They 
take these categories unreflectingly from the common consciousness of 
so-called educated persons....Hence they are no less in bondage to 
philosophy, and those who abuse philosophy most are slaves to precisely 
the worst vulgarised relics of the worst philosophies... Natural scientists 
allow philosophy to prolong a pseudo-existence by making shift with the 
dregs of the old mataphysics. Only when natural and historical science 
has adopted dialectics will all the philosophical rubbish... .be superfluous, 
disappearing in positive science.’™ 

In socialism alone, moreover, can there be realised the true 
disinterestedness essential to the fullest development of science. 

The process of scientific investigation demands that conclu- 
sions shall be drawn on the basis of thorough investigation alone, 
without consideration for what this or that interest would like to 
be the case, or this or that school of thought believes. And it 
demands that every conclusion shall be subject to criticism on the 
basis of further investigation. 

This necessary characteristic of scientific work was repeatedly 
stressed by Marx. Thus, for example, in contrasting Ricardo’s 
scientific approach in political economy to that of Malthus, he 
wrote of “Ricardo’s inconsiderateness! and “scientific honesty”, 
of “Ricardo’s scientific impartiality”, which “comes out just as 
inconsiderately against the bourgeoisie as in other cases he comes 
out against the proletariat and the aristocracy”. Malthus, on the 
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other hand, committed a "sin against science? by adapting his 
conclusions to the interests of ruling class apologetics. “The 
contemptible Malthus draws... only those conclusions which are 
acceptable and useful to the aristocracy as against the bourgeoisie 
and to both as against the proletariat.” He sought to “accom-- 
modate science to a point of view not derived from science 
itself. . . but borrowed from outside, from extrinsic interests foreign 
to science."14 

In society based on exploitation barriers cannot but arise 
against disinterested inquiry. Investigations are started, but the 
point comes when stronger and stronger social pressures operate 
to force many scientists to trim their conclusions to various ideo- 
logical and political requirements of the ruling class, or even to 
bring the investigations to a premature end. Only when exploita- 
tion of man by man is abolished, and inquiry is consciously 
directed to the end of making life more adundant for 
everyone, are all the barriers to disinterested inquiry thrown down. 
For then the very interest which promotes inquiry—that is to Say, 
the common interest in obtaining re iable knowledge as à means 
to life—demands that nothing shall stand in the way of prose- 
cuting inquiries to the end. 

Of course, the old habit of demanding that investigations: 
shall prove what some particular group wishes to be proved, 
and of objecting to any questioning of certain conclusions, 
is one which dies hard. The development of socialism, on the 
other hand, demands that science shall be truly disinterested, 
and shall carry on its inquiries without consideration for what 
any particular person or persons have asserted or wish to be 
believed. “It is generally recognised that no science can develop 
and flourish without a battle of opinions, without freedom of 
criticism." wrote Stalin.® “Science is called science just because 
it does not recognise fetishes, just because it does not fear to 
raise its hand against the obsolete and antiquated, and because 
it lends an attentive ear to the voice of experience, of practice."16 

In general, socialism sets science free from all the limitations 
and restrictions hitherto imposed on its development. Just as 
the socialist ownership of the means of production removes the 
fetters imposed on the development of production by private 
ownership and appropriation, and renders possible the unres- 
tricted development of production to satisfy people's needs, so: 
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does it remove the fetters imposed on the development of the 
sciences. The methods of scientific investigation are no different 
under socialism from capitalism ; for these methods, gradually 
perfected during the successive stages of economic development, 
-are not the product of any particular system. The point is that 
the economic, political and ideological factors hindering their 
application are removed. 


From socialism, wrote Engels, “will date a new epoch in history, in 
which mankind itself, and with mankind all branches of its activity, and 
especially natural science, will experience an advance that will put every- 
thing preceding it in the deepest shade." 


The Science of Society 


Bourgeois science could penetrate deeply into the laws of 
natural processes because the bourgeoisie needed such knowledge 
for the sake of its profits. The capitalists do not want fairy 
stories about electricity, for example, but knowledge of its real 
laws (although their ideology still impels them to believe not a 
few fairy stories). But as regards the laws of social develop- 
ment, the capitalists, though they can use masses of superficial 
data about society, can never recognise them. For to do so 
would lead straight to the conclusion of the fall of themselves 
and their whole system. 

Unlike the natural sciences, therefore, the placing of social 
sicence on a firm basis, the discovery of the fundamental laws 
of development of society, only begins with the bepinning of the 
struggle for socialism, and continues only in association with 
that struggle and then with the actual building of socialist society. 
The science of society develops as the scientific theory guiding 
the working class struggle for socialism. It arises and develops 
as the theoretical basis for the social conceptions of the working 
class. 

Bourgeois social science reached its highest development in 
the work of the British investigators Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo, whose inquiry into the laws of the production and 
distribution of the means of subsistence in human society laid 
the foundations for the science of political economy, the science 
of the economic basis of society. These investigations were 
undertaken to serve the needs of management of nascent 
‘capitalist economy. But the conditions of development of 
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capitalist rule and capitalist exploitation inhibited any further 
scientific advance by bourgeois investigators. They could not 
go on, as Marx did, to uncover, by the discovery of surplus value, 
the secret of capitalist exploitation. 

Subsequent bourgeois economics, and bourgeois social 
science generally, has busied itself with the accumulation of a 
vast array of facts and correlations of facts. It has also 
accumulated a considerable amount of practical knowledge 
about how to operate the capitalist system. But it has sedu- 
lously avoided investigation into the real relations of production 
on which those facts are based and from which alone they can 
be understood, substituting superficial or false explanations. 

What Marx said of "vulgar" bourgeois economics can be said of 
bourgeois social science generally. It "deals with appearances only... 
seeks plausible explanations of the most obtrusive phenomena for bour- 
geois daily use, but for the rest confines itself to systematising in a pedantic. 
way, and proclaiming for everlasting truths, the trite ideas held by the self- 
complacent bourgeoisie with regard to their own world, to them the best 
of all possible worlds.” And with such science, “it was no longer a 
question whether this theorem or that was true, but whether it was useful 
to capital or harmful, expedient or inexpedient, politically dangerous or 
not. In place of disinterested inquiries, there were hired prize-fighters ; 
in place of genuine scientific research, the bad conscience and the evil 
intent of apologetics.” 

So while there are bourgeois investigations establishing 
numerous facts and a few isolated and superificial laws of social 
science, there is, and can be, no bourgeois science of society 
embracing the fundamental laws, but only the Marxist, socialist 
science of society. Marx’s discoveries about the fundamental 
laws of social development were possible only because he took 
up a standpoint against capitalist society, and recognised the 
revolutionary role of the working class and the necessity of the 
replacement of capitalism by socialism. With them, he estab- 
lished the basis of social science as Galileo and Newton of 
physical science, or Schwann and Darwin of biological science. 


The End of the Old Ideology 

Because the socialist movement develops scientific concep- 
tions of society, of social relations and the laws of social 
development, it follows that it opposes and begins to destroy 
ideological illusions. 
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The socialist movement opposes scientific ideas to the ideo- 
logical preconceptions of the exploiting classes. In other words, 
in the struggle for socialism scientific ideas are pitted against the 
old illusions. The aim of society without exploitation, whose 
basic law of development is the maximum satisfaction of the 
material and cultural needs of the people, carries with it the 
struggle to end ideological illusions of all kinds and to supplant 
them by science—in other words, to develop a universal scientific 
ideology. 

Instead of developing a false consciousness, the struggle for 
socialism requires the endeavour to conceive things as they are 
and not in fantastic connections. Instead of employing illusory 
ideas to disguise real social relations and real social motives to 
serve the exploitation of one class by another, it requires true 
ideas to serve the ending of all exploitation and the satisfaction 
of the needs of the whole of society. 

In the struggle under capitalism, the working class party 
must continually fight to eradicate the influence of capitalist 
ideology in its own ranks and among the working people, to 
base its whole policy, mass work and propaganda on the scientific 
theory of Marxism-Leninism and to educate the whole movement 
in this theory. Unlike the views of the exploiting classes, the 
view of society of the Working class, which serves the working 
class strugele, does not, and cannot, arise and develop spon- 
taneously as a class ideology, but arises and develops as a 
science. 

And when the working class has conquered power and is 
leading in the building of socialist society, then the task is posed 
of finally eradicating all the hangovers of the old ideology from 
all departments of social life. From ideological misconception, 
society as a whole must advance to a scientific outlook. 

This advance is possible and necessary because the ideo- 
logies of the old society based on exploitation, with their false 
consciousness and mystification, lose their basis when socialism 
comes into being. 

In socialism, property in the means of production is public 
or co-operative property, and production is consciously regulated 
and planned. For what sort of ideas, then, does socialist 
economy provide the basis? Precisely for sicentific ideas, 
developing through the extension of scientific understanding of 
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man and his conditions of life. Such ideas alone can serve the 
consolidation and development of the socialist economic basis. 
For this end cannot be served by ideas which mystify and delude 
people. Its success requires knowledge of the laws of nature and 
society, and a social consciousness informed by such 
knowledge. 

In so far, therefore, as other modes of consciousness persist 
in socialist society, they are merely hangovers from the old 
conditions, injurious to the consolidation and development of the 
socialist system. They must therefore be actively combated, and 
eventually must give way and disappear before the new 
scientific socialist consciousness. 

The illusions which last longest are those of religion— 
these being also the oldest. For so long as numbers of people 
remain comparatively poor and ignorant, some basis remains for 
religious illusions. Moreover, a religious form can be given also 
to socialist strivings ; and in this respect religion can, under 
certain conditions, play even a subsidiary positive role in the 
building of socialism, as we see in the case of the reformed 
churches in socialist countries. 

"The religious reflex of the real world can, in any case, only finally 
vanish," wrote Marx, "when the practical relations of everyday life offer 
to man none but perfectly intelligible and reasonable relations with regard 
to his fellow men and nature. 

"The life process of society, which is based on the process of material 
production, does not strip off its mystical veil until it is treated' as pro- 
duction by freely associated men, and is consciously regulated by them in 
accordance with a settled plan.”” 

When the life process of society is indeed carried on by 
freely associated men in accordance with a settled plan, and 
when in consequence men are involved in none but perfectly 
intelligible and reasonable relations with their fellow men and 
nature, then, naturally enough, there is no basis left for any 
illusions about the conditions of human life, for any mystification, 
and human consciousness finally sheds such mystification and 


illusions. 


Scientific Foundations of Socialist Consciousness 

The new socialist consciousness, which is achieved as a 
universal mode of consciousness in socialist society, is the 
consciousness of new socialist people—of working people who 
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have never known exploitation and who are masters of their 
country, who live by co-operation and are free of the selfish 
individualism of the private property owner. The conscious 
existence of such people requires no ideological illusions. On 
the contrary, it requires a clear, unclouded consciousness, 
constantly enriched and developed as a result of free inquiry, 
discussion and criticism. 

This presupposes knowledge of society and its laws, and of 
how to utilise those laws in the interests of society ; and 
knowledge of nature and of how to make it serve man—both 
constituting parts of a single developing whole of scientific 
knowledge. 

In socialist society, natural and social science are no longer divorced. 
"Only if science starts from nature is it real science," wrote Marx. 
*...History itself is a real part of natural history, of the development of 
nature into man. Later natural science will include the science of man in 


the same way as the science of man will include natural science. There 
will be only one science." 


In this “one science", Marx observed, “man” or society, 
becomes "the object of material consciousness" ; that is to say, 
the conception of man and society loses its former illusory ideo- 
logical character, and is as scientifically based as the conception 
of nature. And Similarly, “the higher needs of ‘man as man’ 
become real needs” ; that is to say, in place of illusory ideas con- 
cerning “the higher needs of man”, which in fact express the 
ideology of exploiting classes who stifle the satisfaction of the 
real needs of the masses, the conception of man’s needs is based 
on his real needs. These real needs which develop on the basis 
of the material life of society include far more than elementary 
physical needs, since from this basis arise the needs of culture, 
knowledge and fellowship. 

The essential: feature of “man as man”, of man as distinct 
from the animal, is the creation and satisfaction of his own needs 
through the social mastery of nature. In society based on 
exploitation, the mass of people are producing for the benefit of 
others, not for themselves; only their minimum physical or 
animal needs are satisfied ; hence they are denied a properly 
human existence, and, as a compensation, their “higher needs” 
are represented as belonging to some spiritual life, divorced 
from material life. In socialist society, when exploitation of man 
by man is abolished, the whole of men’s requirements, material 
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and spiritual, can be understood as arising from their co-opera- 
tive mastery of nature, and as being satisfied on the basis of the 
continuous expansion and perfection of social production. 


As a result of the development of socialism, therefore, it 


eventually comes about that science plays the determining part 
in forming people's whole outlook. People will then have made 
themselves free to build up knowledge and control of all the 
aspects of their lives, for the sake of welfare and happiness and 
of realising the fulness of life. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
TRUTH 


Truth is correspondence between ideas and objective reality. Such 
correspondence is usually only partial and approximate. The truth we 
can establish always depends on our means for discovering and expressing 
truth, but at the same time the truth of ideas, though relative in this sense, 
depends on the objective facts to which ideas correspond. We can never 
attain complete, full, absolute truth, but are always advancing towards it. 


Absolute and Partial Truth 

We have seen that in the development of our ideas all kinds 
of illusions arise, but also truth. What, then, is truth ? It is 
correspondence between ideas and objective reality. 

Such correspondence between our ideas and reality is only 
gradually established, and then the correspondence is often no 
more than partial and incomplete. For an idea may not in all 
respects correspond to its object but may correspond only 
partially ; and there may be much in the object which is not 
reproduced in the idea at all, so that the idea and its corres- 
pondence to the object are incomplete. In such cases, we 
should not say that our idea was false, but yet it would not be 
absolutely—completely and in all respects—true. Truth, there- 
fore, is not a property which an idea, or a proposition, either 
possesses or does not possess; it may belong to an idea to a 
certain degree, within certain limits, in certain respects. 

Of course, there can be no doubt that some propositions are 
indeed absolutely true : they are quite well enough established 
for us to be able confidently to assert this. 

This applies, for example, to many statements of particular - 
facts. These facts were the case, and consequently the pro- 
position which state them are true, absolutely true, and always 
will be true without modification. "William the Conqueror did 
in fact invade England in the year 1066: therefore the pro- 
position asserting that fact is an absolute truth. 

And certain general statements, too, are absolutely true. 
Lenin instanced two of them—people cannot live without eating, 
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and platonic love alone will not beget babies.! These general 
statements correspond to facts and their correspondence is 
absolute. And there are plenty more such general statements 
whose title to absolute truth need never be questioned. 

But most of the statements which we make cannot be said 
in this way to be absolutely true. For we do not in general con- 
fine our statements to *'truisms" and to the bald assertion of well- 
established facts. Most of the statements we make, whether 
statements of particular facts or of general conclusions, may be 
true enough for certain purposes but yet not be absolutely true, 
in the sense of an absolute correspondence between statement 
and reality. On the contrary, they require to be corrected, 
improved upon, restated in the light of new experience and new 
knowledge. But they are not for that reason uamue: they are 
partial, relative, approximate truths. 

This characteristic of truth—that it is for most part partial 
and not absolute, approximate and not exact, provisional and 
not final—is very well known to science. The laws which 
science establishes certainly reflect objective processes; they 
correspond to the real motion and interconnection of things in 
the external world. Yet science has established few laws which 
can claim to be absolute truths. 

For example, the laws of classical mechanics, which for- 
mulate the principles of the mechanical interactions of bodies 
and are continually and confidently employed in all kinds of 
engineering projects, are now known not to correspond to the 
movement of matter on a sub-atomic scale. In other words, they 
are not absolute truths. But we do not for that reason hold 
that classical mechanics is now shown to be false. Quantum 
mechanics provides a better approximation than classical 
mechanics, because its laws not only correspond to the movement 
of matter on a sub-atomic scale but also include the laws of 
classical mechanics as limiting cases ; but even so, no scientist 
would claim that quantum mechanics either was an absolute 
truth. 

In general, science has no interest in absolute truth. Indeed, 
if once any proposition is asserted as an absolute truth, there is 
an end of all further inquiry : if absolute truth is attained, then 
there is no room for further investigation. The claim to 
establish absolute truth is therefore actually antithetical to 
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science, since such a claim must prevent us from carrying on 
further investigation, from advancing our knowledge, from pro- 
ceeding from less approximate to more approximate truth, in 
other words, from pursuing science. B 

“Really scientific works therefore as a rule avoid such dogmatic and 
moral expressions as error and truth," wrote Engels, “while these ex- 


pressions meet us everywhere in works....in which empty phrasemonger- 
ing attempts to impose on us as the sovereign result of sovereign thought.” 


Truth and Error 


If we recognise that, outside a very limited field of state- 
ments of undoubted fact, the truth of every statement is partial, 
approximate and provisional only, then it follows that we must 
always be prepared to correct and modify our statements in the 
light of new experience. 

But more than that When new experiences arise, calling 
for the correction and modification of certain statements, then 
to persist in still asserting them in their old, unmodified form 
means that they turn from truth into falsehood in the new 
conditions. 

For example, the laws of classical mechanics are still as true 
as ever they were for most engineering purposes, and no one 
proposes to dispense with them and reject them as false. Never- 
theless, since experience has shown that they do not hold 
without modification for all known movements of matter, it 
follows that to assert the Newtonian laws as applying without 
qualification to all matter in motion would be to assert an 
untruth. 

" An approximate and partial truth, which is true enough 
within certain limits, can become, therefore, an untruth if it is 
applied beyond those limits. 

Again, Marx and Engels stated that when socialist society 
was established, then the state would eventually wither away. 
This was and is true—but not without qualification. Marx and 
Engels could not state the qualification, because they lacked 
the necessary experience. But the experience of building 
socialism in one country, the Soviet Union, has shown that so 
long as socialist and capitalist countries continue to co-exist the 
state must remain in being in socialist countries; only when 
socialism is established on a world scale can the state begin to 
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wither away. It follows that to assert now, without qualification, 
that when socialism is established the state will wither away is 
to assert something false. Indeed, it would be to assert some- 
thing not merely false but definitely harmful in relation to exist- 
ing socialist countries: for such an assertion would lead to a 
lack of concern for strengthening the socialist state, therefore to 
a possible weakening of the socialist state and to the capitalists 


'taking advantage of this weakening to intervene and overthrow 


the socialist system. 

This shows that, as Engels pointed out, "truth and error, like all 
concepts which are expressed in polar opposites, have absolute validity 
only in an extremely limited field... As soon as we apply the antithesis 
between truth and error outside that narrow field...both poles of the 
antithesis change into their opposites, truth becomes error and error truth.” 

Or as Stalin observed: "Dialectics tells us that nothing in the world 
is eternal, everything in the world is transient and mutable ; nature changes, 
society changes, habits and customs change, conceptions of justice change, 
truth itself changes—that is why dialectics regards everything critically ; 
that is why it denies the existence of a truth established once and for all.“ 

Just as truths are for the most part only approximate and 
contain the possibility of being converted into untruths, so are 
many errors found to be not absolute falsehoods but to contain 
a germ of truth. 

Whatever people say is said in terms of the experiences and 
ideas available to them. It follows that while they may be 
led to make quite erroneous statements, nevertheless it can 
happen that erroneous statements reflect, though erroneously, 
something which is actually the case. 

For instance, the Puritans in the English Revolution said 
they were the elect of God. But even this contained a germ of 
truth—namely, that they were in fact the rising progressive 
social force which was bound to overthrow the decaying forces 
of the old society. Their ideas about being “the elect of God” 
were certainly erroneous ; but this was their way of expressing 
something which was undoubtedly the case. 

Similarly many erroneous views in science and philosophy, 
which have had to be, not modified, but rejected as errors, 
concealed a certain truth which received in them an erroneous, 
distorted expression. 

In general, errors which are simply plain, downright errors 
and nothing else—errors which contain no element of truth at 
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all—are less important and are more easily disposed of than 
errors which have a certain basis in fact. The former can be 
refuted by pointing to facts which contradict them, or can be 
exposed as simple nonsense. The latter are apt to be far inore 
influential, and therefore far more dangerous. And to refute 
such errors, it is necessary not simply to reject them and: sweep 
them aside but to show how the truth is distorted in them and 
to re-state that truth free of distortion. 


This illustrates what Lenin meant when he wrote of idealist 
philosophy : 

"Philosophical idealism is only nonsense from the standpoint of 
crude, simple, metaphysical materialism. On the other hand, from the 
standpoint of dialectical materialism, philosophical idealism is a one- 
sided, exaggerated... development...of one of the features, sides, facets 
of knowledge into an absolute, divorced from matter, from nature, apo- 
theosised. Idealism is clericalism. True. But philosophical idealism is 
...@ road to clericalism through one of the shades of the infinitely com- 
plex knowledge...of man... „It is not groundless; it is a sterile flower 


undoubtedly, but it is a sterile flower that grows on the living tree of... 
human knowledge.” 


We should recognise, then, that certain views, including 
idealist views, could represent, in their time, a contribution to 
truth—since they were perhaps, the only ways in which certain 
.truths could first begin to come to expression. But that does not 
mean that we need have the slightest use for such erroneous 
views, once their erroneousness can be detected. Idealists made 
a contribution to philosophy, for example: but that does not 
imply that we should have the slightest use for idealist philosophy 
today, in our present conditions, when such truth as was 
expressed by idealism can be expressed much better without it, 
and when the essential distortion and falsehood contained in 
idealism can be fully exposed. 


The Relativity of Truth 


We have seen, then, that most truth is approximate, partial 
and incomplete, and that error is to be found in truth, and truth 
in error. Hence on any subject we generally possess a measure 
of truth, but not the absolute truth. The measure of truth about 
anything which we can achieve at any particular time, and how— 
in what terms and how adequately—we express it, depends on 
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the means which are available at that time for discovering and 
expressing truth. 

Truth is always relative to the particular means whereby we 
have arrived at it. We can only express the truth about things 
in terms of our own experience of them and of the operations 
whereby we have come to know about them. 

But at the same time, this truth does relate to the objective, 
material world and constitutes an ever more adequate reflection 
of the real properties and laws of motion of objective things and 
processes. 

Therefore while the form of expression of truth and the 
limits of its approximation to objective reality depend on us, its 
content, what it is about, the objective reality to which it 
corresponds, does not depend on us. 

In this sense there is an element of both relativity and 
absoluteness, of subjectivity and objectivity, in every truth. 
Truth is relative inasmuch as it is expressed in terms depending 
on the particular circumstances, experience and means of arriving 
at truth of the people who formulate it. It is absolute inasmuch 
as what is expressed or reproduced in these terms is objective 
reality, existing independently of men's knowledge of it. 

If the side of relativity only is stressed, then there results 
subjective idealism and relativism, for which truth relates 
exclusively to our own observations and operations, not to the 
objective world, the nature of which is said to be unknowable 
and inexpressible. Sir Arthur Eddington, for example, noting 
that our knowledge of the atom was mainly derived from obser- 
vations of pointer readings and flashes on screens—since these 
were the indications afforded by the apparatus used to explore 
the atomic world—concluded that we in fact knew nothing about 
atoms existing in the objective world but only about the “pointer 
readings and similar indications.” 

If, on the other hand, only the other side is stressed, the side 
of absoluteness or objectivity, then what results is dogmatism. 
Thus earlier physicists, for example, confident that their physical 
theories did reflect objective material reality, stated that the world 
consisted of nothing but little, hard particles like microscopic 
billiard balls, and that no other kind of material reality existed. 

Clearly, it is necessary to take into account, both that truth 
is reflection of objective reality, and that this reflection is at 
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the same time conditioned and limited by the particular 
circumstances under which it was created. 

"For dialectical materialism", wrote Lenin, "there is no impassible 
boundary between relative and absolute truth...The materialist dialectics 
of Marx and Engels certainly does contain relativism, but is not reducible 
to relativism, that is, it recognises the relativity of all our knowledge, not 
in the sense of the denial of objective truth, but in the sense of the 


historically conditioned nature of the limits of the approximation of our 
knowledge of this truth.” 


Asking "Does objective truth exist?" Lenin pointed out that two 
questions must be distinguished and not confounded together : 


"(1) Is there such a thing as objective truth, that is, can human 
ideas have a content that does not depend on a subject, that does not 
depend either on a human being or on humanity ? 


"(2) If so, can human idéas, which give expression to objective truth, 


express it all at one time, as a whole, unconditionally, absolutely, or only 
approximately, relatively ?"* 


The answer to these questions is clear. 


(1) Human ideas can, and do, have a content that does 
not depend either on particular people or on humanity generally, 


since these ideas reproduce objective reality existing indpen- 
dently of any person’s idea of it. 


(2) These ideas do not reproduce objective reality in its 
entirety and with complete faithfulness, but only approximately, 


and relatively to the way in which people have been able to 
discover and express truth. 


Since truth consists in the correspondence of ideas with 
objective reality, it is evident that we have always to reckon with 
both sides of the relationship—the subject as well as the object. 
On the one hand is objective reality, which depends in no way 
on the ideas which we may form about it. On the other hand, 
ideas are formed in the process of human activity and are there- 
fore conditioned by the nature of the activity out of which they 
are produced. How, in what form, with what approximation, 
reality is expressed in our ideas depends on us and our activity — 
that is, on the subjective factor. But that which is expressed in 
our ideas, their content, what they are about, does not depend 
on any subjective factor, but constitutes an “objectively existing 
measure or model existing independently of humanity to which 
our relative knowledge approximates.’ 
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Relative and Absolute Truth : 


Causality, Space and Time 
As an example of how absolute truth is expressed through 


relative truth, we can consider the conceptions of causality, and 
of space and time. 

Our ideas about causality in nature are produced as a result 
of our experiences in dealing with natural objects. We learn 
from experience that we ourselves can produce changes in nature 
in regulated way, and on this basis we formulate ideas of causal 
connections and causal law. Thus the way in which we come to 
recognise causality, and the ideas of causal connections which 
we express from time to time, are subjectively conditioned. With 
the development of production and of social relations and social 
activities, the conception of causality has been modified and 
changed—animism, final causes, mechanical interaction and dia- 
lectical interaction being so many stages in the development of the 
idea of causality. 

But while our ideas about causality arise from our experience 
and depend upon the character of that experience, the existence 
of causality in nature is an objective fact, altogether independent 
of ourselves and our experience. It is because we, as subjects, 
experience our own power to cause changes in external objects, 
and similarly experience the compelling power of those objects 
upon ourselves, that we first arrive at the idea of causality ; and 
that idea is elaborated and developed in relation to the develop- 
ment of social life. But the reality which corresponds to this 
idea, and which is reproduced with a greater or lesser degree 
of adequacy in our ideas of causal connections, is an objective 
reality, independent of ourselves, independent of any relationship 
between subject and object. 

Idealism stresses only the subjective side of the idea of 
causality. Idealist philosophers have maintained that causality 
Was invented simply to bring a rational order into our experience 
and that it is then erroneously attributed to the external world 
independent of experience. But in opposition to idealism, “the 
recognition of objective law in nature and the recognition that this 
law is reflected with approximate fidelity in the mind of man is 
materialism."19 

It is the same with our conceptions of space and time. 
Starting with our perceptions of the passage of time and of the 
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spatial characteristics and relations of objects, and with the dis- 
covery of methods of expressing the spatial and temporal pro- 
perties and relations of things by means of measurements, our 
general conceptions of space and time have been gradually deve- 
loped and elaborated. The conception of space and time is 
always relative to human experience, but space and time do not 
depend on human experience. On the contrary, “the basic forms 
of all being are space and time,"!! and human conceptions of 
space and time are always approximate reflections of the real 
spatial and temporal forms of the objective world. 

"Recognising the existence of objective reality, ie. matter in motion, 
independently of our mind, materialism must also inevitably recognise the 
objective reality of space and time," wrote Lenin. “...The mutability 
of human. conceptions of space and time no more refutes the objective 
reality of space and time than the mutability of scientific knowledge of 
the structure and forms of matter in motion refutes the objective reality 
of the external world....It is one thing, how, with the help of various 
sense-Organs, man perceives space, and how, in the course of a long 
historical development, abstract ideas of space are derived from these 
perceptions ; it is an entirely different thing whether there is an objective 
reality independent of mankind which corresponds to these perceptions 
and conceptions of mankind....Our experience and our perceptions adapt 


themselves more and more to objective space and time, and reflect them 
ever more correctly and profoundly.” 


The Progress of Truth 


How far is the human mind capable of attaining to and 
establishing truth ? 


Complete, full, absolute truth—the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth about everything—is something we can never attain. 
But it is something towards which we are always approximating. 

We advance towards full, comprehensive truth, embracing not 
only particular facts but general laws and inter-connections, by 
means of a series of particular, provisional and approximate 
truths. The truth which can be formulated by any individual, 
or by mankind at any particular time, is always approximate, in- 
complete and subject to correction. But individuals learn from 
each other, both from each other’s achievements and from each 
other’s mistakes ; and the same applies to the succeeding gene- 
rations of society. Therefore the sum of incomplete, particular, 
provisional and approximate truths is always approaching nearer 
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to but never reaching the goal of complete comprehensive, final 
and absolute truth. 

The world which is reproduced in our ideas and statements 
really exists. They are true in proportion as they correspond 
to it and reproduce it correctly. We test this truth in experience, 
in practice. The correspondence is never complete, exact, 
absolute. But it continually approaches, yet is always infinitely 
distant from that absolute limit as truth and knowledge conti- 
nually advance, as men perfect their instruments of production 
and their means of acquiring knowledge. 


Thus Engels wrote : 

"The perception that all the phenomena of nature are systematically 
interconnected drives science on to prove this systematic interconnection 
throughout, both in general and in detail. But an adequate, exhaustive, 
scientific statement of this interconnection, the formulation in thought of 
an exact picture of the world-system in which we live, is impossible for 
us and will always remain impossible. 

“If at any time in the evolution of mankind such a final, conclusive 
system of the interconnections within the world—physical as well as 
mental and historical—were brought to completion, this would mean 
that human knowledge had reached its limit... . Mankind therefore finds 
itself faced with a contradiction: on the one hand, it has to gain an 
exhaustive knowledge of the world system in all its inter-relations ; and 
on the other hand, because of the nature both of man and of the world- 
system, this task can never be completely fulfilled. But this contradiction 
lies not only in the nature of the two factors—the world and man—it 
is also the main lever of all intellectual advance, and finds its solution 
continuously, day by day, in the endless progressive evolution of 
humanity.... 

"Each mental image of the world-system is and remains in actual 
fact limited, objectively through the historical stage, and subjectively 
through the physical and mental constitution of its maker.” l 

Nevertheless through the endless, progressive evolution of 
such limited mental images of the objective world, mankind con- 
tinually attains more complete truth, more comprehensive 


knowledge. 

“Is human thought sovereign ?" Engels asked, meaning thereby can 
we achieve the complete truth about everything, can we achieve compre- 
hensive and fully certified knowledge ? 

“Before we can answer yes or no we must inquire : what is 
human thought? Is it the thought of the individual man ? No. But 
it exists only as the individual thought of many billions of past, present 
and future men....In other words, the sovereignty of thought is realised 
in a series of extremely unsovereignly-thinking human beings; the know- 
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ledge which has an unconditional claim to truth is realised in a series of 
relative errors ; neither the one nor the other can be fully realised except 
through an endless eternity of human existence. 


"Here again we find the same contradiction as we found above, 
namely, between the character of human thought, necessarily conceived 
as absolute, and its reality in individual human beings with their extremely 
limited thought. This is a contradiction which can only be solved in the 
infinite progression, or what is for us, at least from a practical standpoint, 
the endless succession, of generations of mankind. In this sense human 
thought is just as much sovereign as not sovereign, and its capacity for 
knowledge just as much unlimited as limited. It is sovereign and un- 
limited in its disposition, its vocation, its possibilities and its historical 
purpose; it is not sovereign and it is limited in its individual expression 
and in its realisation at eaeh particular moment.” 

The Marxist doctrine about truth teaches us to avoid dog- 
matism, which lays down general principles, however arrived at, 
as unalterable and final truths—refusing to examine their foun- 
dations and refusing to alter and correct them, or if need be 
reject them altogether, in the light of new experience and new 
circumstances. 


And at the same time it teaches us to avoid the narrow 
empiricism which confines itself to collecting and co-ordinating 
facts, is not interested in discovering the underlying laws of mo- 
tion and inter-connection manifested in those facts, and is sceptical 
about all bold generalisations and theories. Like dogmatism, 
empiricism cannot see beyond the limited experience of the 
present moment. 


These attitudes, common enough in philosophy and the scien- 
ces, confront us also in the working class movement. In the 
working class movement dogmatism consists in learning certain 
formulas by rote and thinking that every new problem can be 
solved by simple repetition of these formulas. As a result of 
this, people fail to assimilate the lessons of experience and prove 
unable boldly to advance new policies to meet a new situation. 
Empiricism, on the other hand, consists in being engrossed in petty, 
day-to-day “practical” problems, attending only to these and 
regarding all other questions as unimportant, as the concern of 
“intellectuals” and not of practical workers. As a result of this, 
too, people fail to assimilate the lessons of experience and prove 
unable boldly to advance new policies. Thus both dogmatism and 
empiricism lead to the same result, and are capable of doing great 
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harm to the working class movement, preventing it from finding 
the right road leading towards the achievement of socialism. 

Marxism is both critical and revolutionary. 

It is critical because it is against dogmas, insists on continual 
testing and re-testing of all ideas and all policies in the crucible 
of revolutionary practice—recognising that truth changes, that 
what is true enough today may become false tomorrow unless it 
is corrected and developed into new truth. 

But simply to be critical is not enough. A merely critical 
attitude is negative and can lead to paralysis of action. 

Marxism is also revolutionary. It is revolutionary because 
it does not only criticise, it goes forward to replace the old by the 
new. It is firm in its standpoint, certain of the truth and justice 
of its cause, confident in the correctness of its principles as the 
basis for the future advance, verifies its revolutionary ideas in 
revolutionary practice. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE ROOTS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is the sum of conceptions, views and propositions estab- 
lished and tested as correct reflections, so far as they “go, of objective 
reality. It is essentially a social product, with its roots in social practice, 
tested and corrected by the fulfilment of expectations in practice. The 
beginning of all knowledge lies in sense perceptions, the reliability of 
which is proved in human practice. Knowledge can never be complete or 
final, but must always be expanded and criticised. 


What is Knowledge ? 

In achieving true ideas about things we also win and extend 
knowledge about them. What, then, is knowledge ? 

Unless we make our ideas correspond with reality, we cer- 
tainly do not possess knowledge. To win knowledge is to replace 
ignorance or untrue ideas by true ideas. Hence the growth of 
knowledge is to be found in the growth of true ideas within the 
totality of ideas, some of which are true while others are not. 

But simply to equate knowledge with truth is not to define 
knowledge. For the question arises: How do we know that our 
true ideas are true? Simply to state or believe something true 
is not to know it. 

For example, some astronomers say there is life on Mars. 
Perhaps there is, in which case what they say is true. But they 
do not yet know there is life on Mars, for they have not yet 
gathered sufficient evidence. On the other kand, when astrono- 
mers say that Mars is a planet they are expressing knowledge of 
the matter; for in this case what they say is based on reliable 
methods of investigation. 

Again, the ancient Greek philosophers said that bodies were 
composed of atoms. We today know that this js true—but they 
did not. It was simply a lucky guess on their part. How do we 
know that bodies are composed of atoms? It is because while 
they merely speculated and made lucky guesses about the nature 
of matter, we have systematically investigated it, have based our 
ideas on such investigation, and so have tested and proved the 
truth of those particular ideas. On the other hand, there remain 
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many things about which we know no more than the ancient 
Greeks—we are merely speculating about such things, just as 
they were ; and just as with them, it remains to be found out 
how near the truth are our speculations. 

We gain knowledge, then, only in so far as we develop our 
ideas in such a way that their correspondence with reality is 
proved and tested. Only then can we Jay claim to knowledge. 

The development of knowledge is therefore the development 
of special quality within the total development of our ideas, 
theories and views about things. Many ideas, theories and views 
about things have been worked out, often in the most systematic 
and logical way, but they have been merely speculative even if 
true, and have mostly been quite illusory. But in the course of the 
development of ideas there also occurs a development of know- 
ledge, which is the development of ideas which not only corres- 
pond with reality but whose correspondence is proved and tested. 

Our knowledge, then, is the sum of our conceptions, views 
and propositions which have been established and tested as correct 


reflections, so far as they go, of objective reality. 


The Social Character of Knowledge 

Knowledge is essentially a social product. It is built up 
socially, as a product of the social activity of men. 

Some philosophers give both themselves and their readers 
a lot of trouble by trying to trace the growth of knowledge 
in the mind of the isolated individual and to find its roots in 
individual experience. In trying to do this, they set themselves 
an insoluble problem, since knowledge is not, and cannot be, 
built up in that way. An individual acting alone, cut off from 
contact with other people and relying only on himself, could 
acquire scarcely any knowledge at all—and that only of particular 
facts. Hence some of these philosophers were only following 
their own premises through to the logical conclusion when they 
announced that a man can know nothing except his own momen- 
tary existence, and certainly not the existence of the material 
world and of other people—though they were less logical in 
publishing this conclusion, since on their own showing they had 
no reason to believe that there existed anyone capable of reading 
it. . 
Of course, knowledge is built up by individuals—just as 
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everything man creates is created by individuals ; but it is built 
up by individuals acting in co-operation, depending on one 
another, communicating their experiences and their ideas. Many 
individuals in society can do what none of them individually could 
possibly do—and one of these things is to build up human 
knowledge. Every individval acquires a great deal of knowledge 
from his own experience ; but he would not do so apart from 
his association with others, and if he did not learn from others 
what they had already learned. The very means for forming and 
expressing ideas, namely, language, without which no ideas would 
be possible, is a social product and exists only as the 'common 
possession of a society. Some individuals make especially great 
contributions to building up new knowledge, while many make 
no contribution at all ; yet the former would not have made their 
contribution if they had not been members of a particular society, 
if they were not in communication with their fellows, if they had 
not learned what their society had to teach, if they had not 
had at their disposal the numerous material and intellectual means. 
for acquiring knowledge which their society had produced. 

It is, then, only in society that knowledge is acquired and 
built up, and its roots lie in the social activities of man. It is 
built up by the interchange of experiences and ideas between 
members of society in the course of their various forms of social 
activity, and it is sifted and tested in the same process. 

As a result, the sum of social knowled ge—that is, of 
knowledge stored and available to society—is always greater 
than the knowledge possessed by individuals. Many people 
and many generations build up far more knowledge than any 
individual can possibly acquire. This knowledge is stored by 
society, being distributed in the first place amongst the many 
memories of many people, and secondly, being permanently 
recorded in writing—so that in this respect books and records of 
various kinds serve as a physical repository of the knowledge 
acquired in society. For instance, no one knows all the telephone 
numbers in London, but this knowledge is socially ^vailable and 
constantly made use of through the telephone directory. Again, 
no one knows -everything discovered by the sciences, but the 
totality of this knowledge is socially available, and the organisa- 
tion exists (though it could be greatly improved) for making 
use of it. So there exists in society an accumulation of social 
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knowledge, to which individuals contribute and which individuals 
can draw upon. 


Social Practice and Social Knowledge 

All human association arises and develops from man's basic 
association in production. The development of knowledge, 
therefore, which is a product of human association, depends in 
the last analysis upon the development of social production. 
Men first began to form ideas in the process of production. And 
the development of thought and of knowledge, beginning in men's 
productive activity, can at no point be dissociated from it. 


In the course of history knowledge has been won and con- 
solidated step by step. And it is as men have striven to develop 
their forces of production, and to reconstitute their^ production 
relations corresponding to the development of their forces of 
production, that they have been impelled to strive for new 
knowledge and to overcome both the ignorance and false ideas 
which impeded their material progress. 

"The Marxist regards man's productive activity as the most funda- 
mental practical activity, as the determinant of all other activities," wrote 
Mao, in his exposition of the Marxist theory of knowledge. “In his 
cognition, man, depending mainly upon activity in material production, 
gradually understands mature’s phenomena,  nature's characteristics, 
nature's laws, and the relations between himself and nature ; and through 
productive activity he also gradually acquires knowledge in varying degrees 
about certain human institutions. None of such knowledge can be 
obtained apart from productive activity." 


The sum total of knowledge, and its character, at any stage 
ot social development is, then, always dependent on and relative 
to the Stage of development of production. For what men have 
been able to find out about nature and society always depends 
on their practical intercourse with nature and with one another, 
relates to the practical problems set by that intercourse, and is 
tested in the practical solution of those problems. On this basis 
they work out the categories of thought, modes of inference and 
methods of investigation by means of which the edifice of 
knowledge is built. 


But while the development of knowledge depends in the last 
analysis on the development of production, it does not depend 
on production alone, but its development is mediated by the 
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various forms of social activity and relationship which arise from 
production. 

“Man’s social practice is not confined to productive activity. There 
are many other forms of activity—class struggle, political life, scientific 
and artistic activity ; in short, man in society participates in all spheres 
of practical social life. Thus in his cognition, besides knowing things 
through his material productive activity, m.n knows in varying degrees 
the various kinds of human inter-relations through political life and 
cultural life, both of which are closely connected with material life. 
Among these, the various forms of class struggle exert a particularly 
profound influence on the development of man's knowledge. In a class 
Society everyone lives within the status of a particular class, and every 
mode of thought is invariably stamped with the brand of a class.”? 


The build-up of knowledge, then, dependent on material 
productive activity, is also dependent, in class society, on classes 
and the class struggle. The task of preserving and enlarging 
the body of knowledge has in the main devolved upon the re- 
presentatives of definite classes. And it has been largely as a 
result of the activity and struggle—economic, political, scientific 
and artistic—of different classes in different periods that new 
knowledge, both of nature and of society, has been won. 


Theory and Practice in the Build-up of Knowledge 

In general, the acquisition of knowledge in society is some- 
thing which arises out of the sum total of the practical activities 
of the members of society, their intercourse with external nature 
and with one another. Apart from such practical activities, such 
active relationships, we could not acquire knowledge of anything, 
for there would be no basis on which to derive ideas which cor- 
responded with objective reality or to test that correspondence. 

Hence Lenin wrote: “The standpoint of life, of practice, 
should be first and fundamental in the theory of knowledge."* 

What exactly do we mean by “practice” or “practical activity” ? 


(1) First of all, practice consists of movements of the organs 
of the human body which cause changes in the surrounding 
world. 


(2) But not simply any such movement, any such act, 
counts as practice or as practical activity. For instance, we 
would not count various simple reflex actions as examples of 
practice. Nor would we give the title of practical activity to the 
actions of a sleepwalker. Practical actviity is essentially human 
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conscious activity ; that is to say, it is done deliberately, with 
(a) an idea of the end result, or aim, to be achieved, and (b) 
some consciousness of the conditions of the action and of the 
properties of the subject of the action and of the means through 
which the aim can be achieved. 

(3) Thirdly, practice is social. There is, of course, individual 
practice—that is, the practical activities carried out by an indi- 
vidual on his own—and also social practice, activities which 
can be carried out only by a number of individuals acting in 
association. But no conscious practical activity would develop 
apart from man's social life and the conditioning of individuals 
by their society. 

In society, people develop many means to their practical 
activity. Speech, by which we communicate with one another, 
is one of them. Hence a large and important part is played in 
our practical activity by speech, for this is certainly an important 
means of bringing things about. 

The above three points define what we mean by "practice". 

Knowledge, then, arises out of practice because it arises out 
of the development of ideas corresponding to the various condi- 
tions, subjects and means of our practical activities. Practice 
demands such ideas, and they are developed in accordance with 
the development of -practice. Knowledge is acquired just in so 
far as practice creates the demand for true ideas about various 
things, and provides the means and opportunities for working 
them out and testing them. 

At all times it has been social practice which has impelled 
people to develop and perfect their knowledge—the require- 
ments of the development of material productive activity, and no 
less the requirements of the different classes, who have ex- 
perienced the necessity of acquiring ever deeper knowledge about 
various aspects of nature and society in order to carry forward 
their own practical interests. 

Thus as men have improved their instruments of production, 
their production technique, their practical ability to master nature, 
so has their knowledge of nature advanced. For changes in 
production set problems for knowledge and at the same time 
provide the means for tackling them. New fields of knowledge 
are thus opened up, and new and far-reaching conclusions 
reached. These in turn contribute to further technical advance 
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and are tested, and also further developed, in their application 
in practice. 

The capitalist class, in undertaking the development of 
modern industry, gave a profound impulse to the deepening of 
natural knowledge, particularly of physical and chemical pro- 
cesses. The working class in turn, in undertaking and leading 
the building of socialism, requires and creates the conditions for 
far more comprehensive natural knowledge. 

Similarly, as men have striven to improve their well-being 
and have succeeded in establishing new and higher social rela- 
tions in place of old and outmoded ones, so has their knowledge 
of themselves and of society advanced. 

The knowledge of the laws of social change embodied in 
scientific socialism could be achieved only when, with the deve- 
lopment of the working class, the struggle for socialism became 
a practical question. In general, in each historical epoch the 
extent of knowledge of society and its laws has always corres- 
ponded to the practical social tasks of the epoch. Thus capi- 
talism, by the development of the world market and then the 
division of the world among imperialist powers, stimulated studies 
in world history and in societies at various stages of their deve- 
lopment, which resulted in a tremendous enlargement of social and 
historical research. Going beyond this, the struggle for socialism 
laid the basis for truly scientific knowledge of society, penetrating 
to the basic social relationships and laws of social development. 

On the other hand, people do not and cannot: acquire 
knowledge of things about which their practice has not yet given 
them the need or opportunity of finding out anything. For 
example, while people still lived in small local communes and 
used very primitive instruments of production they did not and 
could not develop any knowledge of geography, or of mathe- 
matics, or ‘astronomy, or mechanics. They knew very little, 
though they had all sorts of ideas about things of which they 
knew little. Before Capitalism and the emergence of the working 
class people did not and could not acquire much knowledge about 
the laws of development of society and the inevitability of socia- 
lism. They had all sorts of ideas about such things, including 
ideas of socialism, but very little knowledge. 

Knowledge, which arises out of practice, is tested ia practice. 
For the correspondence of our ideas about the conditions, sub- 
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jects and means of practical activity with the objective reality 
independent of our ideas is tested, and can in the last resort only 
be tested, by the results of the activity which is guided by those 
ideas. 

Every act is done with certain expectations, which are based 
on the ideas which guide the act. The only final test of the 
correspondence of ideas with reality lies in the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of the expectations based on ideas. 


If, on the other hand, we have ideas which are in no way 
related to expectations of the results of practice, and which 
therefore cannot be tested by reference to the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of expectations, then there is no way of ever deciding 
the correspondence or non-correspondence of such ideas with 
reality—in other words, they can form no part of ence 
but are merely illusory or speculative. 

So Marx wrote: “The question whether objective truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a practical 
question. In practice man must prove the truth, i.e., the reality and 
power, the ‘this-sidedness’ of his thinking. The dispute over the reality 
or non-reality [that is, the correspondence or non-correspondence with 
reality—M.C.] of thinking which is isolated from practice is a purely 
scholastic question.”* 

We gain knowledge, then, by working out ideas arising out 
of problems of practice, and we step by step test our knowledge, 
in other words, establish it as knowledge, by reference to the 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of our expectations in practice. 

Hence knowledge in its development continually passes 
through a cycle of three phases : 

(1) Social practice, the development of production and of 
social relationships, setting problems for theoretical solution. 

(2) The elaboration of theories arising from those problems, 
based on the available experiences, and the logical working out of 
those theories. 

(3) The application of those theories in social practice, test- 


ing, verifying and correcting them in the process of putting them 
to use. 


This is a never-ending process. For whatever may be our 
knowledge, new demands of practice lead to new extensions of 
knowledge. Moreover, existing knowledge must always be 
brought into conformity with the lessons and demands of prac- 
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tice. Hence as new knowledge is won, old theories are refor- 
mulated, existing knowledge is both corrected and deepened. 

So summing up the teachings of the dialectical materialist 
theory of knowledge, Mao Tse-tung wrote : 

"Ihe Marxist holds that man's social practice alone is the criterion 
of the truth of his knowledge of the external world. In reality, man's 
knowledge becomes verified only when, in the process of social practice 
(in the process of material production, of class struggle, and of scientific 
experiment) he achieves the anticipated results... .The theory of know- 
ledge of dialectical materialsm raises practice to the first place, holds 
that human knowledge cannot be separated in the least bit from practice, 


and repudiates all theories which deny the importance of practice or 
separate knowledge from practice. .. i 


“Practice, knowledge, more practice, more knowledge ; the cyclical 
repetition of this pattern to infinity, and with each cycle the elevation 
of the content of practice and knowledge to a higher level. Such is 
the dialectical materialist theory of knowledge, and such is the dialectical 
materialist theory of the unity of knowing and doing.” 


Sense-Perception, the Beginning of All Knowledge 

In this whole process of acquiring and building knowledge, 
on what do we have to rely in obtaining information about 
things, and in Carrying out the test of the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of expectations? We have to rely on our senses. 

Separating knowledge from practice, many philosophers 
have also maintained that knowledge is built up by a process 
of “pure thought”. The senses, they say, are unreliable, and 
cannot be a source of knowledge, to gain which we should ignore 
the data of sense and rely on the intellect alone. 

Yet human knowledge, capable as it is of indefinite expansion, 
is always the work of the human brain. The brain is the organ 
of the most complicated relations of man with the external world, 
and in elaborating these relationships we are dependent, in the 
first place, on the signals received through the sense as a result 
of our interaction with the tlungs outside us. The beginning of 
all our knowledge, then, can be nothing else than the sense per- 
ceptions we acquire in the course of life activity. Knowledge 
can be built on no other basis than the information gained through 
the exercise of our senses, through sense perceptions which have 
their source in the objective material world. “For the person 
who shuts his eyes, stops his ears and totally cuts himself off from 
the objective world, there can be no knowledge to speak of. 
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Knowledge starts with experience. This is the materialism of 
the theory of knowledge.”® 

This materialist point of view in the theory of knowledge was 
embodied in Lenin’s well known definition of matter, as “the 
objective reality which is given to man by his sensations, and 
which is reflected by our sensations while existing independently 
of them." This emphasises that the material world is the world 
accessible to the senses. What we know about the material world 
is derived from the exercise of our senses. Any supposed know- 
ledge which goes beyond that is not knowledge but fantasy, and 
any supposed objective reality inaccessible to the senses is not 
real but imaginary. 

It may be objected that these are dogmatic statements. But 
there is no dogma here. On the contrary, once we get away from 
this fundamental materialist position we get away from all 
verifiable knowledge and into the realms of pure speculation. 
Once we allow ourselves to start inventing “realities” which can- 
not in any way be detected by the instrumentality of the senses, 
we are away into the clouds. We are faced with the sort of 
questions the later scholastics used to ask: “How many angels 
can stand on the point of a needle ?” There is no possible way 
of detecting them, and so of checking the answer to the question. 
That is why we can be sure that such questions and such specula- 
tions have nothing whatever to do with knowledge, and are simply 
ways of bamboozling people. 

Indeed, to say we gain knowledge only through the exercise 
of the senses in the course of practical activity is no more a 
dogma than to say we cannot live without eating. To promise 
people *"supersensible" or “transcendent” knowledge is like pro- 
mising them the means of eternal life while offering them nothing 
to eat—and the promises are often made by the same learned and 
pious people. The materialist theory of knowledge is a defence 
and weapon aguinst such deceptions. 

Hence we should steadily reject all “principles” and dogmas 
which claim to be known independent of experience, independent 
of the exercise of the senses, whether by some inner light or by 
virtue of some authority. We should not trust those who scc 
to impose their views because they claim to possess some special 
intellectual gift, or to have been initiated into some mystery, or 
to be empowered with some special authority. We should be 
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sceptical, and accept nothing from anyone which cannot be ex- 
plained and justified in terms of practice, and sense experience. 
For we cannot know of the existence or properties of anything 
except in so far as its existence and properties are capable of 
being detected, in some way, directly or indirectly, by our senses. 


The Reliability of the Senses 


But can we trust our senses? How do we know that our 
senses do not always deceive us, as they sometimes do in 
hallucinations and dreams? More generally, how do we know 
that anything at all exists corresponding to ‘our perceptions ? 

To answer these questions we must remember that we acquire 
and build up our perceptions of objects only in the course cf 
practical activity. The information which we gain through the 
senses does not just come to us. We get it in practical life, by 
conscious, practical interaction with the objects outside us. 

- A new-born baby, for example, starts with a mass of confused 
impressions of itself and the outside world. It begins to use its 
senses and to get information about the objects which surround 
it when it begins to reach out for those objects, to see what it can 
do with them, to investigate them, to experiment with and test 
them in all sorts of ways. 

Just as each member of the human race starts getting infor- 
mation about the world in that way, so that is the way in which 
all knowledge about the world is acquired and built up. Our 
first confused impressions of an unfamiliar thing are certainly not 
reliable and provide little if any information about it. We use 
our senses to obtain information about it by investigating it. And 
we continually test the reliability of our perceptions of it in the 
course of our practical dealings with it. 

Apart from such practical dealings with things outside us, 
we have no way of telling whether our perceptions agree with 
objects or, indeed, whether any object at all corresponds to them. 
But when we act on our perceptions, and when we turn things to 
our own use according to the qualities we perceive in them, then 
we test whether or not, and how far, our perceptions agree with 
reality outside ourselves. 

A philosopher sitting alone in his study and trying to conjure 
up knowledge from the inner resources of his own mind may 
make great difficulty about this. He wonders whether his study. 
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his books, the chair he is sitting on, and his own body sitting on 
it, really exist, or whether they are some kind of dream or illusion 
in his mind. But outside his study, outside the academic 
discussions of philosophers, there is no difficulty. 

"Human action had solved the difficulty long before human ingenuity 
invented it", wrote Engels. “The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
From the moment we turn to our own use these objects according to the 
qualities we perceive in them, we put to an infallible test the correctness 
or otherwise of our sense perceptions. If these perceptions have been 
wrong, then our estimate of the use to which an object can be turned 
must also be wrong, and our attempt must fail. But if we succeed in 
accomplishing our aim, if we find that the object does agree with our 
idea of it, and does answer the purpose we intended for it, then that 
is positive proof that our perceptions of it and of its qualities, so far, 
agree with reality outside ourselves....So long as we take care to train 
and use our senses properly, and to keep our action within the limits 
prescribed by perceptions properly made and properly used, so long we 
shall find that the result of our action proves the conformity of our 
perceptions with the objective nature of the things perceived." 

The material world exists, and we are part of it. We learn 
about the bodies outside us and about the state of our own 
bodies by our senses. So naturally we have no other way of 
finding out about the world—that is, of gaining knowledge—than 
through the exercise of our senses. Nor can our senses be so 
constituted as always or even usually to deceive us. If they 
were, we would not be able to live at all. 

“The products of the human brain," wrote Engels, “being in 
the last analysis also products of nature, do not contradict the 
rest of nature but are in correspondence with it.”® Our senses 
are necessarily so constituted as to provide us with perceptions 
which agree with reality outside ourselves. These perceptions, 
which are the beginning of all our knowledge, are gained in the 
course of practical activity, and their agreement with reality ie 
brought about and tested in practical activity. 

So all our knowledge—that is to say, the sum of our con- 
ceptions which are established and tested as correct reflections 
so far as they go, of objective reality—is established on the basis 
of the perceptions we gain in our practical activity, and is likewise 


tested in the same activity. 


The Expansion, Incompleteness and Criticism of Knowledge 
Some philosophers have believed that the goal of knowledge 
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is to attain a complete, rounded-off system, encompassing know- 
ledge of everything that exists to be known. And a few have 
believed that they themselves had actually attained such a goal— 
as was alleged of the late Master of Balliol, Professor B. Jowett : 

Here I stand, my name is Jowett, 

There's no knowledge but I know it. 

I am Master of this College 

And what I don't know isn't knowledge. 

Yet neither as a whole nor in any of its various departments 
can human knowledge ever be finished, finalised and rounded- 
off. Knowledge is always growing and developing. Indeed, this 
is obvious when we consider that our knowledge all arises from 
and is tested in practice, and is derived from the sense percep- 
tions we gain in practical activity. We shall never have done 
everything that can be done, or have examined every aspect of 
everything that ever existed, exists or will exist. There will 
always be more to do, more to find out in doing it, and there- 
fore more to know. 

So knowledge is always expanding, or, at least, capable of 
expansion ; and therefore always incomplete. And there are two 
aspects of this expansion and incompleteness of knowledge. 

The first aspect is a quantitative one. New knowledge is 
always being added to old knowledge, so that we come to know 
more. And this expansion takes place in two dimensions, so to 
speak—in breadth and depth of knowledge. We get to know 
about new things which we did not know about before ;-and we 
get to know more about the things concerning which we already 


knew something. In this way we can always know more, but 
never know all. 


For example, in modern physics we have got to know about 
“fundamental particles” the existence of which was not previously 
known ; and in getting to know about them, we have also in- 
creased or deepened our knowledge about atoms and thir 
structure, concerning which something was already known. But 
because we have in this way increased the breadth and depth of 
our physical knowledge, we cannot conclude that we have com- 
pleted our physical knowledge. On the contrary, all we should 
conclude is that while we have more physical knowledge than ou: 
predecessors, our successors, starting where we leave off, will have 
more still. 
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The second aspect is a qualitative one. When we get to 
know more, the addition of this more to what we already knew 
does not leave what we already knew unaffected. On the 
contrary, knowledge of new things and more knowledge of old 
things throws a new light, so to speak, on what we already knew. 
As a result, we can find new implications and new significance in 
what we had already established ; and at the same time we find 
that, in the light of the new knowledge, certain implications drawn 
from the old were wrong, and it must be reconsidered and re- 
formulated in various ways. 

For example, new discoveries in physics which were summed 
up in quantum mechanics cast a new light on the older discoveries 
in physics which were summed up in classical mechanics. As 
a result, the old knowledge had to be reconsidered and refor- 
mulated in various ways, and it became clear that some of the 
conclusions drawn from it were wrong. Again, when in the 
practice of building socialism in one country, the Soviet Union, 
new knowledge was gained about the nature and functions of the 
socialist ‘state, it became necessary to reconsider and reformulate 
some of the propositions about the socialist state previously put 
forward by Marxism, and it became clear that some of the 
conclusions drawn from it were wrong. 

None of this means that old knowledge turns out to have 
been illusory and so not to have been real knowledge at all. 
All it means is that the incompleteness of old knowledge leads to 
the necessity of its being critically reformulated in the light of 
new knowledge. And the same will apply, of course, to the new 
knowledge itself, when it in turn becomes old knowledge. 

So “the history of human knowledge tells us”, wrote Mao Tse-tung, 
“that the truth of many theories is incomplete and that this incompleteness 
is remedied only through the test of practice Generally speaking, 
whether in the practice of changing nature or of changing society, peo- 
ple’s original ideas, theories, plans or programmes are seldom realised 
without any change whatever." 

Knowledge grows through a process of not only adding to but 
also perfecting and correcting the already existing body of 
knowledge. In no field is knowledge ever perfect, final and 
complete. Consequently, whatever knowledge has been esta- 
blished must be accepted only as a point of departure for further 
advances of knowledge—just as whatever has been achieved in 
practice should not be regarded as a final achievement but only 
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as a point of departure for further gains. This means that we 
must also be prepared to recognise that all knowledge is always 
limited, incomplete, defective, and so requires not only supple- 


mentation but also criticism in order to carry it forward and 
advance to new conquests. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is acquired and grows in the process of our entering into 
active relations with things, in which we pass from perceptions to judg- 
ments. The growth of knowledge takes place through the passage from 
perceptual to rational knowledge, from merely superficial judgments 
about the appearances of things to reasoned conclusions about their 
essential properties, interconnections and laws. In this way we acquire 
ever more profound knowledge of the objective world. At every stage our 
knowledge is limited, but it advances by overcoming these limits. 


From Ignorance to Knowledge 

The acquisition of knowledge, and the build-up of knowledge, 
is by its very nature always a process of the passage from 
ignorance to knowledge, from not knowing things to knowing 
them. Whether we consider our knowledge in general, or our 
knowledge of some particular thing, it is always the case that 
first we knew nothing and then gradually acquired knowledge. 

Hence Lenin wrote that the theory of knowledge must study “the 
transition fromm non-knowledge to knowledge." “We must not regard 
our knowledge as ready made,” he wrote, “. . ..but must determine 
how knowledge emerges from ignorance, how incomplete, inexact know- 
ledge becomes more complete and more exact."? 

Many philosophers, on the other hand, have taken it for 
granted that knowledge can only be derived from previous 
knowledge.  Theretore they have supposed that there must be 
fundamental certainties, from which all knowledge is derived. 
This leads them to two opposite but equally misleading 
conclusions. On the one hand, they invent various principles 
which they say are certain, and then claim that they know and 
have proved all the propositions deduced from these principles. 
On the other hand, they deny a great part of our real knowledge, 
because it cannot be so deduced. Thus, for example, philoso- 
phers have deduced all manner of conclusions about God and 
the ultimate nature of reality from first principles ; and‘on the 
other hand, they have rejected the whole of our knowledge about 
the material world on the grounds that it cannot be justified by 
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anything they are prepared to accept as absolutely certain and 
self-evident. 

Yet the real starting point of knowledge is not knowledge 
but ignorance, and not certainty but uncertainty. We always 
build up knowledge from a previous state of lack of knowledge. 
Hence to try to build up systems of knowledge from self-evident 
premises is to misunderstand the whole problem of building 
knowledge, and must always be in vain. 

How, then, is knowledge built up from ignorance? This is 
done, and can only be done, through our sensuous interaction 
with things. It is done by human brains, which, as we have re- 
peatedly said, are the organs of the most complicated relations 
between man and the external world. By the perceptual 
awareness of things which results from entering into various 
active relations with them, we come to know them where previous- 
ly we did not know them. And the more various the relations 
with things into which we enter, the more do we consequently 
get to know about them. Hence knowledge is the product of our 
consciously entering into active relations with things. The 
transition from lack òf knowledge to knowledge is wrought by 
human activity passing from lack of relation with things to rela- 
tion with things. 


For instance, we did not know the source of the Nile; we 
got to know it by going there. We did not know the composition 
of atoms ; we got to know it by performing experiments, We 
did not know the distances of the stars ; we got to know by devis- 
ing methods of measuring them. We did not know the laws of 
development of human society ; we got to know by consciously 
striving to utilise them for bringing about a new stage of social 
development. 


Perceptions and Judgments 

The first requisite for the build-up of knowledge is obtain- 
ing perceptions—that is, making observations arising out of various 
relationships with things. First we had no observations relative 
to some thing or process, then we obtained such observations : 
this is the first step. Without performing it, there can only be 
ignorance, not knowledge—either blank ignorance or else, as often 
happens, ignorance camouflaged by illusory or speculative theories 
about things. 
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Secondly, having entered into relationship with things and 
obtained observations about them, we must go on to formulate 
judgments or propositions about them and their properties and 
relations. We must employ the laws of thought—that is, the 
logical laws for the reflection of objective reality in terms of 
ideas—in order to express in ideas, in judgments or propositions 
the results of observations. 

The build-up of knowledge always involves the passage from 
perceptions to ideas. All the higher animals have perceptions, 
and in their perception possess definite, concrete information 
about things, which they learn to make more reliable and which 
they use in their life activity. But only in man is this infor- 
mation provided by the senses converted into knowledge, in the 
sense of being expressed in ideas and propositions. 

Here we understand the term “knowledge” in the definite 
sense of human knowledge. The sense in which, for example, 
a dog knows the way home is different from the sense in which a 
man knows the way, for in the latter case it is expressible in ideas 
and propositions which can be communicated. Ideas and pro- 
positions are communicated, shared and discussed by people in 
their social life, and it is this expression of information in ideas 
and propositions which constitutes the essential feature of human 
knowledge. People acquire and possess knowledge just in so far 
as they pass from the perceptions which are particular to each 
individual and which they possess in common with all animals, 
to the ideas, judgments, propositions which are socially commu- 
nicated and are peculiar to man—in other words, from the uti- 
lisation of the concrete signals of the first signal system which 
man possesses in common with the animals:to the second signal 
system which is specific to the human being. 

Perception by itself, then, is only the condition of knowledge, 
but not as yet its realisation. The knowledge of things possessed 
by man is achieved by passing from perceptions of them to 
judgment founded on perceptions. 

Thus in the cycle, which we noted in the last chapter, of 
* practice, knowledge, more practice, more knowledge", knowledge 
is always being built up by a continual cycle of qualitatively 
distinct activities which together make up the whole process of 
knowing—entering into active relationship with things ; obtaining 
from this relationship perceptions and observations ; formula- 
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ting judgements out of the observations ; utilising thesc judgments 
to direct the further active relationship with things, leading to 
further observations, further judgments, and so on without end. 


From Superficial to More Profound Judgments 

Sense perception reproduces things as they immediately appear 
through their action on our sense organs. The senses give only 
particular pieces of information about particular things condi- 
tioned by the particular circumstances under which we are 
perceiving them. 


By expressing the information obtained from perception in 
propositions people arrive at judgments expressing conclusion 
from the comparison and putting together of many particular 
data of perception. "The first step in the process of knowledge,” 
wrote Mao Tse-tung, “is contact with the things of the extemal 
world ; this belongs to the stage of perception. The second 
step is a synthesis of the data of perception by making a rearrange- 
ment or reconstruction ; this belongs to the stage of conception, 
judgment and inference."? 


For example, from many perceptions of many members of 
society we reach such conclusions (all of which represent elemen- 
tary items of social knowledge) as "dogs bark", "cows give milk", 
“water turns into ice in cold weather", and so on. Such judg- 
ments are, as Mao expressed it, "a synthesis of the data of 
perception." ' 

To form such judgments about things depends not on a single 
Observation by a single person but on several or many observations 
by several or many people. And the more various the obser- 
vations, the more various the circumstances in which and the 
angles from which they are made, and the more various the 
changes and relationships of the object which they cover, the 
more comprehensively and faithfully can the judgment reflect the 
objective properties, relations and forms of motion of the object 


Observation is itself an activity, since we must consciously 
bring ourselves into relation with something if we are to observe 
it, and must bring ourselves into more varied relation— noting 
various different aspects of the thing, its various changes, and so 
on—if we are to observe it more fully. But observation itself 
passes from what may be called passive observation, and it is the 
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latter which is of primary importance for building up fuller 
knowledge of things. 

Observation in itself does not change that which is observed. 
In this sense, it is passive. A bird-watcher, for example, obtains 
knowledge about birds, but he does not interfere with them in 
any way in making his observations ; on the contrary, in this 
case he must be very careful not to do so. Active observation 
arises when we ourselves, by our activity, take a part in bringing 
the things which we observe into new relationships or bringing 
about various changes in them, and observe the results of the 
relationships or changes which we ourselves have effected under 
our own control. 

One of the most important methods of active observation of 
things is, for example, to measure them. The process of measure- 
ment, whatever it may be we are measuring, involves bringing one 
thing into relationship with another thing and noting the results. 
Other methods of active observation are, for example, to break 
something down into its parts or elements and then to reconstitute 
it again, or to effect changes in its properties through the agency 
of other things. In general, by elaborating methods of active 
observation suitable to the different things we want to know about 
and what we want to know about them, we obtain many significant 
Observations, leading us to conclusions about their properties, 
relations, motions, laws of motion, causes and effects, composition, 
and so on. 

Having acquired, through both passive and active observations 
and their translation into judgments, a certain body of knowledge 
expressed in judgments, we can then make use of this knowledge 
in order to obtain more knowledge. For it will suggest new fields 
of exploration and methods for establishing new relationships with 
things. Knowledge already built up is utilised for the direction 
of more activity and the obtaining out of it of more observations. 
By this means, the knowledge already büilt up is further tested 
and corrected, and the whole build-up of knowledge is continued. 

The process of passing from observation to judgment, and then 
from more active and comprehensive observation to more com- 
prehensive judgment, brings about, in'the first place, a correction 
of immediate conclusions based on insufficient observation. 

Ordinary experience already teaches us that there is a differ- 
ence between the first appearance of things in sense perception 

29 
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and their reality. For it often happens that things turn out to be 
different from what they at first appear to be, and this is shown 
in practice by the non-realisation of expectations based on first 
appearances. In the process of building up knowledge we are 
always passing from conclusions which express only the apparent 
properties, relations and motions of things to conclusions which 
approximate more fully to things as they really are. 

For example, when we perceive the sun it looks a relatively - 
small body—and for a long time people concluded that it was 
in fact quite small. But we have come to know that the sun is 
in fact very big. Again, the sun looks as if it goes round the 
earth—and for a long time people concluded that it did in fact 
go round the earth. But we have come to know that it is the 
earth which really goes round the sun. 

In the second place, in the process of forming more com- 
prehensive judgments about things we pass from fragmentary 
knowledge of particular things, with their particular properties, 
relations and motions, to more connected knowledge of their laws 
of existence, change and interconnections. 

The first knowledge which is based, on the first observations 
of things is knowledge of a number of facts about those things, 
but not of the laws of their existence and the interconnections 
between them which manifest themselves in and determine those 
facts. At the same time, therefore, as we correct the conclusions 
based on the first appearance of things and form judgments about 
their real properties, relations and motions which give rise to the 
appearances, we also form judgments about the general laws and 
interconnections which are manifested in the particular proper- 
ties, motions and relations of things first evident to observation. 

For example, having established the main facts about the 
solar system—that the planets, of which the earth is one, go 
round the sun—we also establish thé laws which are manifested 

in the system and by the operation of which it exists and remains 
in being. 

Again, knowing from common experience that Water turns 
into ice when it grows cold enough wego on to establish—as 
a result of the synthesis of, and inferences drawn from many 
special observations—the reasons for this phenomenon, namely, 
that it is due to a rearrangement of the molecules caused by 
changes in their motion when the temperature is lowered. 
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Thus in the process of passing from observation to judgment 
we also succeed in passing from superficial to more profound 
judgments—from judgments which simply state what we have 
observed to judgments which go further, and draw conclusions 
about the composition and internal organisation of things, about 
their causes and effects, interactions, interconnections and motions, 
and laws of interconnection and motion. 

This is a qualitative change in the content of judgments ; a 
passage from judgments of superficial content to judgments of a 
more profound content ; from judgments in terms of elementary 
ideas to which correspond objects directly perceptible to the 
senses, to judgments in.terms of abstract ideas, which state the 
causes, reasons, explanations, consequences, laws of the things 
we observe.* | 


From Perceptual to Rational Knowledge 

We can conclude that knowledge in general is realised only 
by passing from perception to judgment, and that then the process 
of developing the knowledge expressed in judgments, of extending 
and deepening it, passes through two qualitatively distinct stages 
—first, the superficial and fragmentary knowledge of things direct- 
ly derived from perceptions of them ; and second, knowledge of 
their essential properties, interconnections and laws. 

In the first stage, our judgments express merely "the separate 
aspects of things, the external relations between such things." 
In the second stage, we arrive at judgments which “no longer 
represent the appearances of things, their separate aspects, OF 
their external relations, but embrace their essence, their totality 
and their internal relations."? 

The passage from the first stage to the second stage involves, 
in the first place, active observation. Without active observation, 
the data on which to found more profound and comprehensive 
judgments will be lacking, and any judgments which may be made 
can only be speculative or illusory. 

In the second place, however, it involves a process of thought 
arising from observation—a process of the sifting and comparison 
of observations, of generalisation and formation of abstract ideas, 
of reasoning and drawing conclusions from such generalisation 
and abstraction. Having reached conclusions, they must be 
again checked with active observation, in order to ensure that 
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they accord with it and that the abstract generalisations reached 
by thought do express the concrete facts given in perception. 
The passage from the first stage to the second stage thercfore 
involves a passage from judgments which directly express the 
data of perception, to judgments which are derived from the 
data of perception through a process of abstraction and 
generalisation. 

The passage from the judgment that the sun is hot to the 
judgment that its surface temperature is about 6,000 degrees 
Centigrade represents, for example, such a passage of knowledge 
from the first to the second stage. The judgment that the sun is 
hot dircetly expresses one way in which the sun affects our senses. 
But the judgment about its temperature involves, first, that we 
have formed the abstract idea of temperature, and second, that 
with the aid of this idea we havé reached conclusions about the 
sun's temperature by an elaborate process of active observation 
and reasoning based on it. As a result we pass from a judgment 
Which merely expresses certain observations about the sun, to one 
which expresses its internal state. 

Again, suppose that we are considering the state organisation 
of a given country, of Great Britain let us say. The first obser- 
vations which may be made concern particular facts—such as that 
the capital is London, that laws are made by people sitting in 
two Houses of Parliament, that these laws are signed by the 
Queen and enforced by policemen, and so on. Many inquiries 
into the character of British parliamentary democracy never get 
further than formulating the judgments summarising such obser- 
vations, which means that they go no further than the first stage 
of knowledge. If, however, inquiry is carried further, if the 
state is considered in its historical development on the basis of the 
whole development of the economic structure of society, and if 
reasoned conclusions are drawn from this inquiry, then we will 
arrive at the judgment that the British parliamentary state is the 
organ of rule of the British capitalist class. This is to advance 
knowledge of the state to the second stage, which embraces not 
merely a number of observed facts about it but its essential nature. 

In his work on the theory of knowledge, Mao Tse-tung called 
the first stage of knowledge "perceptual knowledge", because it 
confines itself to summarising observations, and the second stage 
"rational knowledge", or "logical knowledge", because it is reached 
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by a process of abstraction and -reasoning employing the laws of 
logic. 

"The reason why logical knowledge is different from perceptual 
knowledge", he wrote, "is that perceptual knowledge concerns the separate 
aspects of things, the appearances, the external relations of things ; whereas 
logical knowledge takes a big stride forward to reach the wholeness, the 
essence and the internal relations of things, discloses the internal con- 
tradictions of the surrounding world, and is therefore capable of grasping 
the development of the surrounding world in its totality, in the internal 
relations between all its aspects."? 

Many philosophers (those belonging to the so-called 
“empiricist” and “positivist” schools) have denied that knowledge 
develops through two such stages. According to them, first we 
obtain various “sense data”, and then we compare and relate 
these data in order to formulate judgments or propositions 
summarising the observations. And for them, that is the whole 
process of knowledge. Hence, for them, knowledge is entirely 
confined to “the separate aspects of things, the appearances, the 
external relations of things", and it is an illusion to suppose that 
there can be any more profound knowledge of things—of their 
essence as opposed to their appearance to us, of their essential 
properties, interconnections and laws. 

In opposition to this empiricist or. positivist type of philosophy, 
Marxism traces the growth of knowledge from a lower to a 
higher stage. First of all, in obtaining information through the 
senses we pass from sensations to perceptions, that is, from 
separate signals of the various senses to the co-ordination of 
signals in perceptions ; and then, in the development of our know- 
ledge expressed in ideas and judgments, we pass from perceptual 
knowledge of the appearances and external relations of things to 
rational knowledge of their essential characteristics and internal 
relations. 


Appearance and Essence 

In passing from elementary to abstract ideas, from superficial 
to more profound judgments, from perceptual to rational know- 
ledge, the passage is made from the appearance of things to their 
essence. In considering knowledge, a distinction must always be 
made between appearance and essence—between the particular 
phenomena which are immediately evident to observation and the 
essential characteristics, interconnections and laws which are 
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manifested in the appearances and underlie the observed facts. 
The task of knowing things is always to advance from appearance 
to essence, so as to grasp their essential nature which is manifested 
in their particular existence and mode of appearance, to grasp their 
essential interconnections and laws. 

Thus Marx stressed that the task of sciencé is always to 
proceed from the immediate knowledge of appearances to the 
discovery of the essence, the essential connections and laws, 


underlying the appearances, and so finally to reach a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the appearances. 


Inquiry, he wrote, "has to appropriate the material in detail, to 
analyse its different forms of development, to trace out their inner con- 
nections. Only after this work is done can the actual movement be 
adequately described. If this is done successfully....the life of the subject 
matter is ideally reflected as in a mirror.” À 

So Marx stressed that knowledge of the essential character 
and laws of any subject-matter must always be derived from a 
detailed analysis of all the relevant facts, and must in turn serve 
to explain them—to demonstrate their inner connections and 
actual movement. 

His own work in the social sciences 


point. Thus in Capital Marx pointed ou 
economists" 


provide examples of this 
t that whereas the “vulgar 
dealt only with the surface appearances of capitalist 
economy, scientific political economy seeks to uncover the real 
relations of production underlying the appearances, and on that 
basis explain the appearances. If the underlying essential con- 
nections had been evident on the surface to superficial observation, 


there would have been no need for further profound inquiry. 


But the essence of things is never evident on the surface, and can 


be discovered only by painstaking scientific analysis. 

"The way of thinking of the vulgar economists," wrote Marx, “derives 
from the fact that it is always only the immediate form in which relation- 
ships appear which is reflected in the brain, and not their inner connections. 
If the latter were the case, moreover, what woud be the need for a Science 
at all?” And explaining his own method of scientific analysis of capitalist 
economy, he pointed out that at the end of it, "we have arrived at the 
forms of appeàrance which serve as the Starting point for the vulgar : 
ground rent coming from the earth, profit (interest) from capital, and 
wages from labour. But from our point of view the thing is now seen* 
differently. The apparent movement is explained."* 

It is clear from this, incidentally, that the positivist philosophy, . 


Which confines knowledge entirely to dealing with surface appear- 
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ances, was completely in accord with the procedures of the 
“vulgar economists" whom Marx criticised, and their procedures 
were completely in accord with it. Thís philosophy, indeed, is 
the most suitable philosophy for the apologists of capitalism, 
whose whole outlook depends on their never looking below the 
surface of social life. 

As a vivid example of the importance of judging things, not 
from superficial appearances but from the point of view of their 
inner relationships and connections, we could take the case of 
wages. If we judge only from external appearances, then wages 
are simply payment for work. A man works so many hours and 
is paid so much per hour. In that case, we could perceive no 
difference between wages in, say, capitalist society and in socialist 
society. Whether he works in a capitalist or a socialist factory, a 
„man works so many hours and gets paid so much. What is the 
difference? The difference is that the external form of wages 
expresses different social relations. In capitalist society, Wages 
are the price of the worker's labour-power, which he has sold to 
the capitalist. In socialist society, wages are no longer the price 
of labour-power, since the factories belong to the working people, 
who do not sell their labour-power to themselves. Wages now 
express the allocation to the worker of a definite share of the 
values he has produced according to the work he has contributed. 
So while in capitalist society the workers can maintain or raise 
their wages only by fighting the capitalist class and threatening to 
strike, in socialist society they continually raise their standards 
by increasing production. In other words, the laws which deter- 
mine wages are totally different in socialist from capitalist society. 
But why they are different can only be understood when we £0 
behind appearances of things and seek to discover the inner 
relationships and connections which determine the appearances. 


Revolutionary Theory and Revolutionary Practice 

To pass from superficial to profound judgment about things 
and from their appearance to their essence, is, as we have said, 
to pass from one stage of knowing things to another. Such a 
qualitative change in knowledge is also as a rule a revolutionary 
change. It is revolutionary because it brings about a revolu- 
tionary change in what we can do. 

When practice is guided only by what we: have learned con- 
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cerning the external appearance of things, then it lacks the power 
of knowingly bringing about profound changes in those things, or 
Of utilising them extensively for far-reaching purposes. On the 
contrary, when we know things only by their appearances we 
gradually have in practice to wait on what happens, to adapt 
ourselves to things—often badly and suffering surprises, set-backs 
and misfortunes—rather than mastering them and adapting them 
to purposes of our own. 

But when we begin to grasp the essence of something, then 
we can deal with it more effectively, bring about profound ` 
changes in it and utilise it for our own purposes. 

For example, up to modern times people had only superficial 
knowledge of chemical processes, and so there could be little 
effectively planned use of these processes in production. But 
modern chemistry enables us to break substances down and 
bring them into being again from their constituents, so that many 
materials can be made by synthetic methods, with properties to 
suit our own requirements. We can split atoms, break down one 
element into others and utilise the energy pfoduced in the process, 
and even create new man-made elements, such as plutonium. 

Again, the utopian socialists and the old working class move- 
ment could not effectively change society. But Marxist theory, 
which penetrates to the essence of social processes, has enabled 
the. working class movement thoroughly to transform society in 
some ceuntries and to begin to build socialism. 

Whether we consider knowledge of nature or of society; when- 

ever knowledge has been raised to knowledge of the essence of 
a subject then this has been a revolutionary development, a 
revolution in what people can do. 
Such profound advances in knowledge—whether they have 
been consciously linked with practice or not by those who played 
the major theoretical part in effecting them—are always in the 
last analysis the products „of revolutionary strivings in social 
practice. It is when people strive to do something new so as to 
increase their powers and improve their conditions, that they 
experience the necessity of raising their knowledge to knowledge 
of the essence of some subject. There cah be no revolutionary 
Practice without knowledge, for without knowledge it lacks direc- 
tion and cannot attain its goal. A leap forward in knowledge 
is a cendition for the realisation of a revolution in practice. 
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In the sphere of knowledge,.it is impossible to raise the 
knowledge of things to the level of rational knowledge, apart 
from or in advance of the corresponding practice, just as practice 
gropes in the dark without the necessary knowledge. Apart from 
the appropriate practice no genuine knowledge is possible, but 
only guesswork and speculation. All genuine knowledge arises 
out of practice, and in turn is tested in practice—though this 
does not mean that the theoretical deductions from a discovery 
may not advance beyond the carrying into effect of all its poten- 
tial practical consequences. There is no other way to discover 
the essential interconnections and laws of the real world than 
the way of entering into practical relations with real objects and 
processes, striving to master and change them, forming concepts 
on the basis of the experiences gained, and then testing the theo- 
retical conclusions once more in living practice. 


Like all knowledge, therefore, knowledge about the essence of 
things is also tested only by practice. Revolutionary knowledge 
is tested by revolutionary practice, by the very success with which 
revolutionary practice utilises the discovery made in the sphere of 
knowledge. And the knowledge itself is consolidated, further 
developed, criticised and corrected in this process. 


"Knowledge starts with practice, reaches the theoretical plane via 
practice, and then has to return to practice. The active function of 
knowledge not only manifests itself in the active leap from perceptual 
knowledge to rational knowledge, but also—and this is the more important 
—in the leap from rational knowledge to revolutionary practice. The 
knowledge which enables us to grasp the laws of the world must be 
redirected to the practice of changing the world—that is, it must again be 
applied in the practice of production, in the practice of the revolutionary 
class struggle and revolutionary national struggle, as well as in the practice 
of scientific experiment. This is the process of testing and developing 
theory, the continuation of the whole process of knowledge.” 


Hence the task of raising knowledge to the level of knowledge 
of the essence of things is the task of bringing about a revolu- 
ticn in human practice, in man’s power to master nature and 
change it, to direct his own life arid change it. The task of 
knowledge is “to start from perceptual knowledge and actively 
develop it into rational knowledge, and then, starting from rational 
knowledge, actively direct revolutionary practice so as to remould 
the subjective and objective world.”?° 
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Things in Themselves 

It follows from this analysis of the growth of knowledge 
that, in all its stages, it is the growth of the faithful reflection in 
human consciousness of the real, objective world. 

Many philosophers have maintained that our knowledge is 
limited to the appearances of things in our own minds, and that 
"things in themselves," things as they really are "in themselves" 
and independently of how they appear to us, the essential nature 
of things, must be unknowable. According to such philosophers 
there is an impassable gulf between the data of sense. given in 
eur consciousness on the one hand and the things existing inde- 
pendently of our consciousness, things in themselves, on the other 
hand. And many not only deny that we can know things in 
themselves but also that such things exist at all. 

And yet already in judgments directly based on perception 
we are gaining knowledge of things in themselves— not in the 
first place complete or profound knowled ge but knowledge at 
least of various separate aspects and external relations of things. 
We gain this knowledge precisely by means of the data of sense. 
And when by further investigation and reasoning we reach con- 
clusioms about the essential properties and relations and laws of 
motion of things, then we are gaining deeper knowledge of the 
Very same things in themselves which before we knew only 
superficially. . 

There is, then, no gulf between things in themselves and 
their appearances or "phenomena". We know things im them- 
selves precisely by means of their appearances to us, and the 
more we study the appearances the more we can find out about 
the things in themselves. Nor is there any gulf between the 
appearances of things and their essence, since the appearance is a 
manifestation of the essence, and we do not khow the egsence 
separately from the appearance but only through it. “If -you 
know all the qualities of a thing, you know the thing itself", 
wrote Engels... We know things in themselves by practice and 
study. By finding out what we can do with things, and by study- 
ing the various appearances of their various aspects under many 
conditions, we gain more and more knowledge of the things 
themselves. 

Hence all our knowledge is knowledge of things in them- 
selves, which certainly exist and are certainly knowable. “The 
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materialist affirms the existence and knowability of things in 
themselves.’?2 First we know things in themselves superficially 
through perception, and then more deeply and comprehensively 
by thought operating with the data of perception. There is, and 
can be, no difference between the things known to us and things 
in themselves. The only difference is between what is known 
and what is not yet known, and between what is known only 
superficially in certain of its aspects and what is known more 
thoroughly: 


Knowledge is Both Limited and Limitless 

Are there, then, limits to human knowledge, or has it no 
limits ? 

At any particular stage in the development of humanity 
knowledge comes up against limits set by the necessarily limited 
character of the experience available and of the existing means 
of obtaining knowledge. 

But humanity advances precisely by overcoming such limits. 
New experience throws down the limits of old experience ; new 
techniques, new means of obtaining knowledge throw down the 
limits of old techniques and old means of obtaining knowledge. 
| New limits then once again appear. But there is no more 

reason to suppose these new limits absolute and final than there 
was to suppose the old ones absolute and final. At every stage 
there are people who think that the limit has been reached and 
who look no further. But there are always, sooner or later, other 
people who throw down those limits and boldly advance beyond 
them to new limits. 

Therefore knowledge is always limited, and is at the same 
time limitless. 

In other words, the known is always bounded by the un- 
known, but not by the unknowable. 

For example, it was impossible for people in feudal society 
to know anything about socialist society and its laws, to formulate 
the truth about socialism and the transition from socialism to 
communism. » This became possible only with the development 
of capitalist society ; only then did the means become available 
for forming a scientific conception of socialism. Similarly it is 
impossible for us today to know how a fully communist society, 
after it is established, will further develop ; but in due course 
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people will be able to ascertain the truth about this further 
development and its laws. 

Again, it was impossible to gain knowledge of the atom and 
its structure before the invention of modern techniques of elec- 
tronics. Today with these techniques we have passed what were 
once thought to be the limits of all possible physical knowledge. 
These techniques themselves involve, however, their own limits 
to physical knowledge—so that now some physicists assert the im- 
possibility of ever knowing anything about, for example, the 
structure of the electron. But it would be both dogmatic and 
short-sighted to assert that these limits'are any more absolute 
than were the once insurmountable limits of other techniques in 
the past. “While yesterday the profundity of this knowledge 
did not go beyond the atom, and today does not go beyond the 
electron," wrote Lenin, *....dialectical materialism insists on the 
temporary, relative, approximate character of all these milestones 
in the knowledge of nature gained by the progressing science of 
man. The electron is as inexhaustible as the atom, nature is 
infinite... . "18 i 

At every stage and in all circumstances knowledge is incom- 
plete and provisional, conditioned and limited by the historical 
circumstances under which it was acquired including the means 
and methods used for gaining it and the historically conditioned 
assumptions and categories used in the formulation of ideas and 
conclusions. 

But this development of knowledge, every stage of which 
has such a conditioned character, is a development of knowledge 
of the real material world, the discovery of interconnections and 
laws of motion of real material processes, including human society 
and human consciousness. It is a progressive development, in 
which the bounds of knowledge are stage by stage enlarged, in 
which the agreement of ideas and theories with objective reality 
is stage by stage increased, and in which stage by stage what 
was provisional and hypothetical gives place to what is assured 
and verified. 

The progress of knowledge always comes up against barriers 
which arise from the limitations of existing knowledge and exist- 
ing practice. But there are no impassable barriers. While the 
progress of knowledge always faces barriers to further advance, 
knowledge progresses precisely by finding how to get over them. 
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There are no limits to knowledge, no unknowable things, no 
mystery or secret of the universe, nothing which cannot in principle 


be known and explained. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
NECESSITY AND FREEDOM 


Rational knowledge reveals the necessity of things, and at the same 
time that the necessary is always realised through the accidental. BY the 
acquisition of knowledge we gain freedom which consists in the control 
over ourselves and over external nature founded on knowledge of necessity. 
We are free when on the basis of knowledge we decide what to do and 
exert conscious control over the factors influencing the fulfilment of our aim. 


Necessity and Accident 

When knowledge advances to the stage of rational knowledge 
which grasps the essence and inner-connections of things, then 
we begin to understand the aspect of necessity which belongs to 
phenomena of both nature and society. 

We call that necessary which from the nature of the case 
could not be otherwise. When the essential nature of a thing 
is such that it is bound to manifest certain characteristics and not 
others, and to develop in a certain way and not in another, then 
those characteristics and that development are understood as 
necessary. 

The conception of the necessary is linked with that of the 
essential. In general, in so far as we gain knowledge of the 
essential characteristics, inner connections and laws of develop- 
ment of things, we are able to state not merely what the facts 
are buf to explain them, to understand the reasons for them, to 
comprehend their necessity. 

In the field of natural science, for example, the discoveries 
of Newton concerning the principles of mechanics revealed the 
necessity of many phenomena of nature. Thus among other 
things Newton's principles demonstrated the.necessity of certain 
features of the solar system of which the earth is a part. It is a 
fact, for instance, that the planets move round the sun in elliptical 
orbits. This fact was established by Kepler. But the necessity 
of Kepler's law of planetary motion was demonstrated by Newton, 
whose analysis of the mechanics of the solar system showed that 
from the very nature of the forces operating in such a system 
the planets were bound to move in elliptical orbits, and not in 
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circles or any other kind of orbit. Thus the general charactet 
of the solar system is not accidental—it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the essential nature of such a system, of its inner con- 
nection and laws of development. 

Again, to take an example from social life, it is a fact that 
in Britain the police always intervene in industrial disputes on 
the side of the employers. From the point of view of superficial 
observation, this is merely a fact. But yet it-is not accidental. 
For once we have grasped the essential nature of the contemporary 
British State as a capitalist state, then we can understand that if 
the police help the employers this is no accident but a necessary 
consequence of the capitalist regime. 

If, however, we come to understand the necessity of certain 
aspects of things, and of certain types of events, this does not 
mean that everything is understood as necessary, that there is no 
place left in the world for accident. On the contrary, particular 
events always have a chance or accidental character. The recog- 
nition of necessity in things is inseparable from the recognition 
at the same time of accident. 

For example, the police in a capitalist state necessarily serve 
the capitalist class. But they do not necessarily wear blue uni- 
forms. On the contrary, they could serve the capitalist just as 
well in uniforms of some other colour ; and so the fact that the 
British police wear blue uniforms is an accident—it is due to 
accidental, ‘inessential circumstances. 

Similarly, while it is a necessary feature of the solar system 
that the earth moves round the sun in an elliptical orbit, it is 
not a necessary feature that the earth is the exact size it is : its 
exact size is due to accidental, inessential circumstances. 

From the point of view of superficial observation, everything 
appears accidental. We are simply confronted with observed 
facts and external connections between them. - As we have not 
yet grasped the laws of change and interconnection which govern 
and manifest themselves in the things we are observing, every fact 
we observe is apprehended simply as a fact which could quite 
well have been otherwise. ‘Every fact could be the case or not 
be the case, and everything else remains the same"! : such is the 
conclusion of a superficial way of viewing things. 

But profounder investigation reveals that "where on the sur- 
face accident holds sway, there actually it is always governed by 
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inner, hidden laws and it is only a matter of discovering these 
laws."? 

Their discovery does not, however, eliminate the conception 
of the accidental. Rather does it reveal that the necessary feat- 
ures of things manifest themselves through a series of accidents, 
and that the accidental, on the other hand, is always governed by 
the rfecessary. l 

Thus it is a historical necessity that in the development of 
society capitalism should be superseded by socialism. Exactly 
when and how this revolution takes place involves a series of 
accidental circumstances, but the development of these circum- 

“stances is, in turn, governed by historical necessity. 

Similarly in nature, the development of matter necessaiily 
follows a certain path, though exactly when and how in a particular 
material system the different stages of development are realised, 
or whether in particular cases they are realised at all, depends 
upon accidental, inessential circumstances. 

_ So, dealing with the inter-relation of accident and necessity 
in nature, Engels wrote that the solar system “was produced in a 
natural Way by transformations of motion which are by nature 
inherent in moving matter, and the conditions of which therefore 


also must be reproduced by matter, even if only after millions and 


millions of years and more or less by chance but with the necessity 
that is also inherent in chance."? And he understood the emer- 
gence of consciousness, as the highest form of motion of matter 
in the same way. “It is the nature of matter to advance to the 
evolution of thinking beings ; hence, too, this always necessarily 
occurs wherever the conditions for it (not necessarily identical at 
all places and times) are present."* 

Engels therefore concluded that "what is maintained to bg 
necessary is composed of sheer accidents, and the so-called acci- 
dental is the form behind which necessity hides itself.’® 

If the necessary is that which form the nature of the cage 
could not be otherwise, the accidental is that which could be 
Otherwise. Both aspects are always present in everything. In 
£eneral, it is certain overall characteristics of events, and the over- 
al character of their outcome, which are necessary. On the 
other hand, the details, the particular features of individual events 
and the consequent detailed, particular features of their outcome. 
are not necessary but accidental. It is in this sense that “what 
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is necessary is composed of accidents". It is precisely in the 
accidental details that the inherently necessary manifests itself, 
and, accidental in themselves, they are at the same time shaped 
and governed by what is necessary. 


Necessity, Accident and Causality 

The discovery of necessity in nature and society is bound up 
with the discovery of causes and of the laws governing the relation- 
ship of causes and effects. What is necessary is necessary be- 
cause of the operation of causes. If there were things which 
came into being without any causes, if there were events which 
took place absolutely at random and without regulation by causal 
laws, then there could be no necessity discoverable in such things 
and events. 

So if a certain characteristic is a necessary characteristic of 
certain events, and if a certain result is their necessary outcome, 
this is consequent upon the nature of the causal processes which 
operate in these events. To get to understand the necessity 
inherent in events is to reach a profound knowledge of the causal 
processes operating in them. 

For example, if capitalism will necessarily be superseded by 
socialism, this is because the causes of the transition from capital- 
ism to socialism are generated within the capitalist system, and 
nothing can stop them from operating. If we profoundly know 
the nature of capitalism, then we know that such causes are present 
and cannot but be present and continue to operate in such & 
system. 

At the same time, the knowledge of causes also enables us 
to understand the accidental features of things. 

The causes of socialism, for example, come into being and 
operate within capitalism, and so the outcome of socialism is 
known to be necessary. But the particular features of these 
causes are accidental. There is no necessity about them. Thus 
it is necessary that the working class should increase in numbers 
and organisation as capitalism develops ; this is bound to happen, 
and is one of the causes why capitalism will give rise to socialism. 
But while the continued development of capitalism necessarily 
implies that there will be more workers and that they will organise 
and eventually overthrow the system, it does not necessarily imply 
that, say, Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith will join an organisation and 
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play a prominent part as leaders of the movement. There are 
bound to be leaders, but whether a particular child of particular 
parents will become a leader depends on many accidental factors. 
Such accidental factors, however, are, in the aggregate and in the 
long run, bound to have the result that leaders will arise. l 

Thus the operation of causality brings it about that there 1s 
both necessity and accident in the world, and that the necessary 
manifests itself through the accidental. 

It follows that it is wrong to assert, as has often been asserted, 

that when a cause has been assigned for anything, then that thing 
“has thereby been shown to be necessary. It is equally wrong to 
define the accidental as that which happens without a cause. All 
events have causes, necessary events and accidents alike. Merely 
to trace something back to its remote causes is not to prove its 
necessity, for accident is at work right throughout the chain of 
events. If something is necessary, this is not a consequence of 
particular causes but of general laws. 

The inter-relation of accident and necessity in events is 
grasped, then, as a consequence of the advance of knowledge 
from the external to the internal connections of things, from 
appearance to essence, from superficial observation and correlation 
of facts to investigation of the real dialectic of development. 
Then we see that necessary consequences of the essential nature 
of things manifest themselves through a series of accidental 
circumstances, and that accidental events are conditioned and 


governed by an internal necessity and contribute to bringing about 
a necessary outcome. 


Necessity and Freedom in Human Practice 

We have considered the inter-relation of necessity and accident 
and how both arise from the universal operation of causality in 
nature and society. Now we shall consider the bearing of these 
conclusions on practical life. 

When we carry out practical activities, do we possess any 
freedom in what we are doing or is it all necessarily determined 
independently of our will? This is the question we must now 
answer. And as it is sometimes thought that necessity and acci- 
dent are incompatible Opposites, such that where the one is present 
the other must be absent, so the same thing is often thought about 
necessity and freedom. It is thought that where necessity is 
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present there can be no freedom and that, on the other hand, if 
we do act freely then we must somehow have escaped from 
necessity. 

If this idea were correct, then human freedom would be an 
illusion. All men's activities, like everything else in the world, 
are in all respects governed by causal laws. The operations of 
causality give rise to necessary characteristics of events and deter- 
mine their necessary outcome ; and this applies as much to human 
actions as to anything else, so that men can never make themselves 
independent of necessity in nature and society. But it is wrong 
to oppose freedom and necessity as incompatibles. On the con- 
trary, necessity gives rise to freedom and is its precondition. 

The operation of natural and social laws and the necessities 
consequent on tüis-are independent of our will and of our con- 
sciousness. Hence whatever we may think or desire or decide, 
our actions â aways determined in accordance with the laws of 
nature in general and of our own nature in particular, and con- 
form, in their carrying out and in their consequences, to the 
dictates of necessity. 

Man is himself a part of nature, and "the necessity of nature 
is primary, and human will and mind secondary. The latter 
must necessarily and inevitably adapt themselves to the former."* 

What characterises human practice, however, and distin- 
guishes it from animal behaviour, is that men in the course of 
their social practice gain knowledge of necessity, in the first place 
of necessity in nature, and so learn to act on that knowledge and 
to use it to produce intended aims, to realise their own purposes. 

This begins with the production process itself, in which man 
“sets in motion the natural forces of his body in order to appro- 
priate nature’s productions in a form adapted to his own wants”, 
and so “realises a purpose of his own.” 

Consequently men are not, like the animals, constrained to 
follow a predetermined pattern of behaviour. They do not, like 
the animals, simply adapt themselves to their environment, but 
also by their own volition adapt their environment to themselves. 

They make themselves free to seek and realise ends which they 
themselves have conceived and willed. And in so doing they 
also change themselves, change their own nature. 

But the mastery over nature, which distinguishes man from 
the animals, does not imply the least independence of man from 
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natural law and natural necessity. On the contrary, what it 
depends on is not the abrogation of natural laws and natural 
necessity but knowledge and conscious utilisation of them. 

Similarly, when men learn also to control and plan their own 
social life in order to satisfy their material and eultural require- 
ments, this again does not imply that they have achieved inde- 
pendence of the objective laws of society, of social necessity. 
On the contrary, what it depends on is not the abrogation of objec- 
tive social laws but knowledge and conscious utilisation 6f these 
laws—not ending of necessity in society but its recognition, and 
the direction of.social activity in accordance with that recognition 
Of necessity. 


_ “Marxism regards laws of science—whether they be laws of natural 
science or laws of political economy—as the reflection of objective pro- 
cesses which take place independently of the will of man”, wrote Stalin. 
“Man may discover these laws, get to know them, study them, reckon 
with them in his activities and utilise them in the interests of society, but 
he cannot change or abolish them.”8 


i Men are therefore never, in any respect, in any of their acti- 
vities, independent of natural or social laws and of their necessary 
consequences. It follows that in so far as they lack knowledge 
of these laws and of their consequences, they are constrained and 
unfree. These laws with their necessary consequences then assert 
themselves as an alien power, with unexpected or destructive effects, 
frustrating human purposes. But in so far as men gain knowledge 
of these laws and knowledge of their necessary consequences, they 
can learn to utilise them for their own purposes. They can “learn 
to apply them with full understanding, utilise them in the interests 
of society, and thus subjugate them, secure mastery over them."? 


Opposition to human freedom, the existence of necessity is its 
precondition. 
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What would happen if there were no causal laws in nature 
and society, if there were no objective necessity regulating the 
course of events ? In that case, anything could happen. We could 
not decide upon or carry out even he simplest actions, for we 
could never know what to do in order to secure the results we 
intended. We would not possess even the freedom to make a cup 
of tea, for example, for we would never know whether the water 
would boil or, when we poured it into the teapot, what the resul- 
ting brew would turn out like. Still less could we carry out any 
more complex social activities, for everything would be in chaos. 
In fact, we could not exist at all. 

It is-only hecause things are subject to laws, because objective 
necessity does exist in nature and society, that we are able to decide 
upon definite actions and to carry them out. This is the con- 
dition for human ficedom. And that freedom is realised in 
proportion as we extend our knowledge and, consequently, our 
ability to make decisions on the basis of knowledge and so to 
carry them into effect. 

Further, when we do know the laws governing things, then we 
can carry out activities in relation to them which we could not 
carry out without such knowledge. For example, people often 
dreamed about flying but until recently considered that the laws 
of nature prevented them from being able to fly. When, how- 
ever, we discovered the laws governing flying, then we were able 
to construct the means of flight. In many such cases, knowledge 
of the laws which have given rise to certain limitations on our 
action enables us in practice to transcend those limitations. 


Knowledge as the Means to Human Freedom 

But are not our own actions determined by various causes and 
are they not therefore subject to an overriding necessity? How, 
then, can we be free ? 

It is true that we ourselves are the, products of definite 
conditions, would have been different had those conditions been 
different, and act according to the necessity of our own circum- 
stances and our own nature. But this does not in the least 
contradict the possibility of our being free agents. 

Whatever we do, there was some cause of our doing it. If 
this cause was an external force of some kind, acting on us in 
such a way as to make us do something without the intervention 
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of any act of will on our part, then certainly in such a case we 
are constrained and not free. For example, if someone in a 
crowd pushes me in such a way that I push someone else, then in 
this case I am not a free agent. The question of freedom only 
comes in when we do things of our own volition—that is to say, 
when the cause of what we do is our own act of will. But how 
is our own will determined? If it is determined by various 
external forces operating on and moulding our will so as to effect 
purposes which are not our own, then we still lack freedom. 
In that case we may have the illusion of acting freely, but it is 
only an illusion. But lastly, if our will is determined by our 
knowledge of the circumstances of our action and of what must 
be done to realise a purpose which we have made our own. then 
in that case we not only feel free but really are free. 

Such a quality of free operation is not inherent ín the will but 
comes into being. And its coming into being and the extent of its 
development follow in turn from definite causes which come into 
operation in social life. 

As a result of the operation of the laws of our own develop- 
ment, as a result of the necessities of our own nature, we gain 
knowledge of external things and of our own nature and require- 
ments, and then we act on the basis of such knowledge. In 
Proportion as this takes place, what we do follows from our own 
conscious decisions based on knowledge of our own requirements 
and of how to realise them. And so we are free. What other 
sort of freedom do we expect or can we desire ? 

This, incidentally, is a point which was, in its essentials, made 
clear long ago by the great materialist philosopher Spinoza, when 
he pointed out that human actions, like all other things, are 
determined by prior causes ; and that men are free not when their 
actions take place without causes but when their actions are 
determined by their knowledge of their own requirements and of 
how to realise them.!? 


"Freedom does not consist in the dream of independence of natural 
laws," wrote Engels, "but in the knowledge of these laws, and in the 
possibility this gives of systematically making them work towards definite 
ends. This holds good in relation both to the laws of external nature 
and tc those which govern the bodily and mental life of men themselves— 
two classes of laws which we can separate from each other at most only 
in thought and not in reality. Freedom of the will therefore means 
nothing but the capacity to make decisions with real knowledge of the 
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subject... Freedom therefore consists of the control over ourselves and 
over external nature which is founded on the knowledge of natural 


necessity." 

Human knowledge, then, is an essential means to human 
freedom. If knowledge depends on practice, the growth of 
knowledge has also a transforming effect on practice. Practice 

based on knowledge is another thing from practice not based on 
knowledge. For in so far as we know the properties and laws 
of things, we can in practice master them—make them subject 
to us, instead of we being subject to them. The growth of 
knowledge, a product of man's striving to master nature and to 
organise his own social life, contributes step by step to the rea- 
lisation of that mastery and to the building of higher forms of 
social organisation, to the realisation of the possibility of a full 


and free life for all. 


Freedom and Accident 
We have already considered the linkage in nature and society 


of necessity and accident, and have seen that necessity realises 
itself through a series of accidents. To act freely on the basis 
of knowledge further means, then, that we, as conscious agents, 
must exercise practical control over these accidents, so as to 
eliminate the accidental or chance element in the determination 
of the results of our activity and make those results fully con- 
form with our own intentions. In other words, the exercise 
of our freedom of action means that, in carrying out activities 
directed to a definite end, we, on the basis of our knowledge 
of the laws of the subject of our action, exercise such control 
over the subject that the operations of chance are eliminated in 
the determination of the result. 

Thus while the realisation of freedom of human action does 


not in any sense mean getting rid of necessity it does, in a certain 
sense, mean getting rid of accident, or eliminating chance. 


In carrying out an undertaking we should, as everyone knows, 
not leave to chance anything which affects the success of the 
undertaking. If we do, then the success of the undertaking is 
jeopardised. If it succeeds, that is due to luck and not to 
judgment ; circumstances have brought about success for us, and 
it was not we who by our own deliberate actions achieved success 
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for ourselves. But circumstances cannot generally be relied on 
to be so favourable. 

Those organising street-corner meetings, for example, some- 
times forget to arrange for anyone to bring the platform along. 
They leave it to chance, and so occasionally find themselves 
without a platform. Sometimes they may even be without a 
speaker for the same reason. Naturally enough, anyone who 
organises anything has the job of taking all the factors affecting 
the success of the undertaking into account and leaving none of 
them to chance. 

The elementary characteristics of free action, namely, 
-knowledge of necessity and elimination of chance, are exemplified 
in the labour process, the fundamental process of human activity 

In the labour process man by his work, using the instruments 
of labour, operates on the subject of the work to effect a designed 
alteration in it. To do this he has to know and reckon with 
the necessary characteristics of the subject of work, and he has 
also to eliminate the effects of chance on the subject of work. 

The more large-scale and ambitious grow the undertakin gs 
of human labour, the more does man succeed in eliminating the 
factor of chance in his undertakings. 

This is a very important consideration in any engineering 
work. To build a bridge, for instance, the engineers base their 
plans on their knowledge of the essential nature of the location 
and of the materials employed, and on a reckoning with the 
various chance factors to which the structure may be subjected. 
An example of failure to reckon with chance was recently 
afforded by the sea defences on the east coast of England. Those 
who were responsible for these defences had omitted to reckon 
with the chance that an exceptionally high tide might coincide 
with an exceptionally strong east wind. When this chance coin- 
cidence took place, the sea burst through the defences. But if 
sea defences, or any other engineering works, are properly 
planned, then such chances are reckoned with and their effects 
eliminated. 

One of the most chancy factors affecting men's undertakings 
is the weather. And so agricultural undertakings are constantly 
at the mercy of the weather. One of the principal features of 
the large-scale food production plans in the socialist Soviet Union 
is, partly to control the weather, and partly to counteract its 
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adverse effects in so far as it remains ovtside direct control. 
Shelter belts fulfil just these objects. They serve partly to "con- 
trol the weather and partly to protect crops from bad weather. 
By such means Soviet people freely go ahead regularly to produce 
high crop yields. 


The Elements of Conscious Control 

By considering such 'examples we can draw some further 
conclusions about the inter-relation of necessity, accident and 
human freedom. * 

To say that freedom entails the elimination of chances does 
not mean, of course, that by the exercise of freedom we somehow 
contrive to do away with the linkage of accident and necessity. 
The operation of accident or chance, and its linkage with necessity, 
is an objective fact, a universal feature of events in both nature 
and society, which we have to reckon with and to which we have 
to adapt ouf actions. It exists independently of ourselves and 
we can by no means do away with or alter it. What we have 
to do to realise freedom of action is, through knowledge of 
necessity, to bring a whole process, including the chances in- 
herent in it, under our control and so direct it to an end decided 
by ourselves. So eliminating chance means controlling it, so as 
to direct its operation and to render the outcome no longer 
accidental. This is done by means of (a) exercising a direct 
control over chance factors and (b) exercising foresight and 
taking precautions to cope with them in so far as they remain 
outside direct control. This is why a socialist economic plan, for 
example, must always include the building up of “reserves”. 

One aspect of foresight in relation to chance is expressed in 
the saying, “Heads I win, tails you lose”. If such a situation 
can be brought into being, then I have ensured that I win. If the 
outcome depends on the accident of the spin of a coin, then it is 
decided independently of man’s volition and not by man’s volition. 
But if it is arranged that whatever chances, somẹ suitable precau- 
tion has been contrived to bring about the desired outcome, then 
it is man’s volition that decides the outcome. If people are making 
bets, this is called cheating ; but we.do not consider it cheating in 
relation to nature. Thus, fof example, the success of a crop 
planted in the open steppes may depend on the chance of whether 
or not a dry wind blows ; if it blows, the crop suffers. To plant 
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a shelter belt is to eliminate this contingency. Then if the wind 
blows the crop is protected, and if it does not blow the crop is all 


right anyway. It is a case of “Heads I win, tails you lose"— 
chance is defeated. 


Another aspect of eliminating chance is illustrated by spinning 
a coin in which we have been careful to introduce a bias. And 
the use of shelter belts exemplifies this aspect too. They conserve 


moisture and make the climate wetter, and in this way introduce 
a bias into the weather. 


We have seen that necessity realises itself through a series of 
accidents, and ‘also that accidental events ate governed by an 
internal necessity. When this point is grasped in a practical way, 
and when we are equipped with knowledge of the laws of the 
subject of our activities, then we are in a position to reckon with 
and control the accidental factors inherent in the subject, so that 


We ourselves direct them to a necessary outcome in accordance 
With our intentions. 


This further requires that our knowledge should be not only 
knowledge of the inevitable but also of the probable. In relation 
to a given process, for instance, we must not only know what 
effect universally follows from what cause, so that by bringing the 
cause into being we can ensure the corresponding effect ; but we 
must also know the probabilities of various causes coming into 
Operation and of various effects following. This enables us to 
Judge how to act in order to control the w 
its accidental features. 


Judgments of probability express our expectation of the oc- 
currence Of accidents. According to some theories, probability 
IS purely subjective, in the sense that a judgment of probability 
IS an expression of nothing but our own subjective uncertainty 
or lack of knowledge. But on the contrary, thc idea of proba- 
bility reflects an objective reality—or rather, one aspect of objec- 
tive reality—namely, the operation of accidental causes in a whole 
sequence of events or in an aggregate of instances. This is just 
as much an objective reality as the operation of a single cause on 
a single Occasion, which is not a subject of probability. 

In proportion as we know the probabilities inherent in events 


and can arrive at correct judgments of probability, we are able 
the better to reckon with all the factors operating in the course 


hole process, including 
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of a whole process, including the accidental factors, and so to 
direct the whole process towards a definite end. 


To sum up. . 
Freedom is control over ourselves and over external nature 


which is founded on knowledge of necessity. Such knowledge 
also requires that we know what chance factors enter into the 
process with which we are concerned, and the probabilities 
characterising their operation, so that we can (a) control the 
operation of chance and (b) take precautions to meet its opera- 
tion in so far as we do not control it, as a result of which the 


whole process is directed to a desired end. 
“Chance is only the one pole of a relation whose other pole is called 


‘necessity’,” wrote Engels. “...The more a social activity, a series of social 
processes, becomes too powerful for men's conscious control and grows 
above their heads, and the more it appears a matter of pure chance, 
then all the more surely within this chance the laws peculiar to it and 
inherent in it assert themselves as if by natural necessity.” 

When events in which we are concerned thus take place with- 
out our conscious control over them, then the outcome is deter- 
mined by a natural necessity realised through a series of accidents. 
Bnt in proportion as we do achieve a conscious control over events, 
it is we ourselves who consciously determine their course, by acting 
on our knowledge of the laws of such events and of the factors 


influencing the outcome. 


_ 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE REALISATION OF FREEDOM 


People are not born free but gradually win freedom. Freedom is won 
end advanced through struggle for mastery over nature and through class 
struggle. In class society, the freedom actually won and possessed by 
different classes, and the restrictions on their freedom, differ in concrete 
ways, corresponding to the position and aims of the classes. The struggle 
for freedom is in essence People's struggle to be able to satisfy their own 
requirements ; starting from merely animal conditidns of existence, man- 
kind continually advances on the road of the realisation of freedom, 
which leads to communist sótiety. The stages of the evolution of freedom 
are also stages in the evolution of morality. 


The Winning of Freedom 

Most of the theoretical difficulties people run into when think- 
ing of the problem of freedom result from thinking that freedom 
is an innate quality of the will. But freedom is not ‘an innate 
quality of the will, nor is it any sort of gift or endowment which 
God or nature has bestowed upon man. It is something which 
is wor—and which is won gradually, bit by bit, created and 
realised in the course of ages of human social activity. 

J. J. Rousseau began his book on The Social Contract with 
the famous words, “Man is born free”. But man is not born free. 
On the contrary, man is born with no freedom whatever, but is 
born as a creature determined by circumstances independent of 
his will. But thanks to his social life and the laws of its develop. 
ment, he gradually develops in social practice those{Capacities 
which make him become free. This he does in struggle with 
external nature, in social and class struggle, and also in individual 
struggle. He creates for himself and wins for himself such 
freedom as he possesses, and so he can never possess more than 
he has Created and won for himself. 

Freedom is not an innate quality, nor is it an “all or none” 
affair. Metaphysicians argue that either we are free or else we 
are not free. This is to forget that we may be free in some respects 
but not in Others, and that we may be more or less free. 

In the argument between voluntarism, which says that the 
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will is not determined, and determinism, which says that the will 
is determined, Marxism takes the determinist side, since every 
act of will has a cause. But the important question is not that 
of whether our actions are determined—since there is no doubt 
that they are determined—but of how and by what they are deter- 
mined—by external causes OF by our own knowledge of our 
needs and of how to satisfy them. When the question is put 
like this, then it is evident that freedom is a matter of degree. 
We make ourselves free only in so far as we bring it about that 
our own conscious decision based on knowledge is the thing 
which determines what we do and achieve. But such freedom. 
can seldom if ever be absolute. The more it-is our own decision 
based on knowledge which determines our actions an 
come, and the less they are decided for us by other factors, the 
greater is the degree of freedom of action which we have achieved. 


Freedom of the Individual and Freedom in Society l 

Freedom is something which is realised bY the individual. It 
is not mankind in general, or society, that is free, but individuals 
who are free. 

But in the first place. the individual realises onl 
through society. The means to treedom i$ knowledge; and this 
is social. Fhe freedom of the individual depends OP the acqui. 
ments of the society to which he belongs, on the education and 
assistance which society has afforded him, and also on the extent 
to which, in society, he can co-operate with others and get them 


to co-operate with him. 

In the second place, therefore, the individual attains to that 
degree of freedom which has been attained by and is permitted 
to him by the society to which he belongs. The scope of his 
freedom is dependent on the acquirements of pis society, but it is 
also dependent on how far society will permit him to share in and 
make nse of those acquirements. The potential scope of his 
freedom is as great as the existing social knowledge and the means 
discovered to utilise it. At the same time, his actual enjoyment 
of this potential freedom may be denied to him by limitations 
placed by society on his own acquirements and his own actions. 

The freedom of individuals, then, depends upon the positive 
acquirements of society and the opportunities societv affords to 
individuals to utilise those acquirements. This being so, indivi- 
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duals struggle together—both with one another and against one 
another—for a higher degree of freedom. And they thereby 
raise the degree of freedom possessed by all individuals and realised 
by them in society. 

It follows, then, that an individual develops as a free agent 
in the course of his life, corresponding to the education, incentives 
and opportunities afforded him by society. And similarly, men 
in society have developed human freedom in the course of social 
evolution. Mankind gradually advances on the road of greater 
freedom of action. This freedom of action is, indeed, a measure 
of criterion of social progress. 


The Struggle for Freedom 

In primitive societies, people's freedom is restricted mainly 
by their lack of mastery over nature. They are very much at the 
mercy of external nature, and the savage's existence is to a very 
great extent determined for him by external conditions, as is the 
case with animals. 

As civilisation has developed, so has people's mastery over 
nature developed. Hence their freedom in this respect has become 
less and less restricted, more and more enlarged. But a new 
restriction has come into operation. In civilised societies hitherto. 
people's freedom has been restricted by social circumstances, 
and in particular bythe oppression of one class by another. 
Hence as the freedom associated with the masterv over nature 
has increased, so has it been offset by class oppression: This 
means that people have been exploited and coerced, and at the 
same time have been denied the opportunity of utilising for their 
own interests the knowledge and power which exist in society. 

The English youth today, for example, are sent to fight in 
colonial wars. This is something which not only serves -to 
maintain a restriction on the freedom of the people in the colonies 
but also restricts the freedom of the British youth to live and enjoy 
their own lives. If the knowledge and resources which are put 
into preparing and waging such wars were used by the colonial 
people and by the majority of the British people for our ‘own 
welfare, then we could do and enjoy many things which we cannot 
do and cannot enjoy at present. This also is a restriction on our 
freedom. 


If people are to be free, then neither in their economic acti- 
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vities' nor in any other activities should they be constrained 
to Work or to act or to think contrary to their own interests, to the 
detriment of their own essential requirements, by external pressure 
and for the benefit of others. And they should not be denied 
the opportunity of utilising all society offers for the satisfaction 
of their requirements. Such conditions are a negation of people's 
freedom. Their prevalence hitherto has been due to the division 
of society into exploiting and exploited classgs. 

Metaphysical philosophers have carefully separated the ques- 
tion of the so-called freedom of the will from the question of 
economic and political freedom, and this separation has helped 
them to mislead people about both. But in fact these are not 
separate questions but two aspects of the one question of men's 
struggle for freedom. In a society in which one class exploits 
another, the main part of the struggle for freedom is the struggle 
to throw off the existing forms of exploitation and oppression. 
And it is in this struggle that men act freely, make themselves 
free and enlarge the frontiers of human freedom. A passive 
slave is simply a slave, but a slave in revolt is acting as a free 
man even though he still wears his chains. Such people are 
pioneers of human freedom. 

It follows that, in class society, freedom and the winning of 
freedom has always a class background to it. And the concept 
of freedom has therefore a class significance. In the first place, 
the freedom which has been won and realised at any stage, and 
also the lack of freedom, is always the freedom or lack of free- 
dom of definite classes. In the second place, the freedom or lack 
of freedom of one class differs in concrete ways from the freedom 
or lack of freedom of another class ; and consequently different 
classes also have different ideas of what constitutes’ freedom. 

Human freedom has been constantly advanced by the class 
struggle, and various classes, striving to realise their own aims and 
to make themselves free to pursue those aims, have advanced the 
freedom of people generally from one stage to another. Each 
stage is realised as a result of struggle against the restriction on 
freedom placed by a definite system of class rule, and in turn 
produces its own restrictions on freedom. 

Thus, for example, feudal rule and serfdom were ended as a 
result of the struggle led by the bourgeoisie against feudal restric- 
tions. This was a step forward in men's freedom. It brought 
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with it new forms of exploitation and Oppression, but it also 
brought new advances, the winning of broader political rights 
and liberties, new and more powerful organisation, advances in 
knowledge and culture. At the same time, it has meant in practice 
different things for the two main classes of capitalist society. The 
capitalist class is concerned to maintain its rule and increase its 
profits. The working class, on the other hand, is confronted with 
the task of getting rid of capitalist rule and capitalist exploitation, 
and of using the freedom which it has already won in order to 
advance to a higher order of freedom. 

Similarly, restrictions of freedom are experienced differently 
by the differerit classes. Every system of exploitation imposes 
definite forms of coercion and Oppression on the exploited ; and 
the working class today, for example, experiences this. At the 
Same time, each ruling class, which seems to itself to have realised 
its own freedom by exploiting others, finds in practice that its 
freedom is largely illusory. The bourgeoisie, for example, find 
themselves enslaved by the laws of their Own system, and must 


go in accumulating capital, competing with one another and figh- 
ting with one another to the end. 


Own business, suffering high blood pressure and perpetual Worry 
and frustration. 


possessors at t 
others. 


From Lack of Freedom to Freedom 


The Struggle for freedom means in essence people's struggle 
to be able to satisfy their own requirements, material and cultural, 
for which is needed knowledge ^f uirements and of how 
to satisfy them, and the power to effect that satisfaction. 
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When in socialist society people, having already greatly ex- 
panded their mastery ove! nature, bring their Poss —€— orga- 
nisation under their ow? conscious control by P ed o the social 
ownership of the means of roduction, then S end step for- 
ward is realised in human freedom. she : t ca when 
there is no exploitation of man by man penser’ id means of 
production are common proP* i e oe ie plus 
Of satisfying the requirements of every in Ivi 3 » P n e begin 
less to struggle for freedom than to enjoy it and learn how to go 

7 And when in communist 


forwar 1 it to e ° 
d to exercise it t traces of the subordination 


Soci wi 
iety people finally do away of production and products, then 
of freedom we 


of people to their own means 

people will have attaine the highest degree 
can envisage. Then, as Engels put it, “for the first time man, 
: ked off from the rest of the 


in a certain sense, 1S n dii ; 
animal kingdom, and emerges from mere animal conditions O 
nes. „It is the ascent of man from 

f freedom.”! 


existence into really human © 
the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom © 
We can say that people started off from mere animal con- 
ditions of existence, but began to create conditions of freedom , 
when they first began soci uction—that is to say, when they 
began to use tools and impl ge things, 1n accordance 
with the objective laws of nature, with conscious intent to satisfy 
their own requirements. 
e have entered into relations of production, 


In producing, peopl 
and in the course of ages of struggle to satisfy their own ever 


growing requirements they have continually advanced their know- 
ledge and consequently their control over their own affairs and 
over external nature. This struggle has advanced through a 
iua of stages, in each of which people have changed their 
—— production to correspond with the development of their 
eee p and in each of which different classes have 
ausi eir own sphere of free activity only at the cost of new 

Xf domination of one class over another and of new forms 
of subjection to the objective laws of their own social orga- 


nisation. At length the class struggle has reached that stage in 
ss for its own emancipation 


which the struggle of the exploited cla 
will finally emancipate society at large from all exploitation and 
ditions in which men’s own 


oppression, and so will bring about con 
social organisation comes under their own conscious, social 
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control and becomes the result of their own free action. Then, 
too, the labour process, by which men began their journey to 
freedom but which became a process of enslavement, will become 
the conscious means by which they achieve the satisfaction of all 
their needs ; and by limiting the hours of labour each will be able 
freely to develop and enjoy the exercise of all his capacities. 

In this way, by a process which is entirely law governed, 
which is determined at every point by the operation of objective 
laws, people gradually emerge from a condition of complete lack 
of freedom, when what they do and achieve is not determined 
by their own conscious decision but by their circumstances, and 
gradually win freedom, attaining at length a condition in which 
individually and collectively they can consciously decide their own 
fate on the basis of knowledge of their own needs and of conscious 
control over the conditions for their satisfaction. 


Morality 

The stages of the evolution of freedom are closely connected 
with the evolution of morality, or ethics. The development of 
morals is, in fact, one side or aspect of the development of free- 
dom, and the various stages of the development of moral ideas 
are so many stages of the evolution of human freedom. 

Many moral philosophers have observed that morality is an 
expression of freedom and that the moral life has meaning only 
in so far as people are acting freely. And of course, if all our 
actions were merely the determined consequences of .external 
causes, then there would be no sense in calling them right or 
Wrong, or in saying that we had a duty to do one thing rather 
than another, since in that case we could not help what we did. 
In this, these philosophers were evidently right. What they did 
not observe is that freedom is something which develops socially 
on the basis of the activities of definite classes, and that the same 
is true of morals. 

Human morality is not an expression of some eternal moral 
law decreed by heaven and somehow revealed to mankind ; nor 
is it, as Kant imagined, the expression of a “categorical 
imperative" inherent in the human will ; but it is a natural pro- 
duct of men's social organisation. Since men live in society, they 
necessarily evolve a moral code to regulate their mutual relations 
and activities in society. This assumes in relation to individuals 
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the appearance of an externally imposed and morally binding 
force, because of its character of a social regulator of conduct. 
It assumes the peculiar character of a “moral” force ; we do not 
have to act rjghtly, but we “ought” to do so. 


Morality consists of certain standards and principles of con- 
duct, and says that certain things ought to be done and other 
things ought not to be done, irrespective of whether individuals 
want to do them or not, or actually do them or not. The whole 
sense of moral terms, like “good”, “bad”, “ought”, and so on, is 
contained in the assertion of standards which do not depend on 
the particular desires, impulses and actions of individuals. And 
such standards come to be conceived, and necessarily come to be 


conceived, precisely because of the social necessity of regulating 
individual conduct. 


Of course, it is one thing to conceive and recognise such 
standards and another thing to operate them. Generally speak- 
ing, every society evolves various forms of sanctions to teach and 
persuade people to do what they ought, ranging from mild praise 
or blame to systems of reward and punishment—the latter, how- 
ever, being mostly reserved for actions directly involving security 
of life or property. But in societies containing class antagonisms, 
and where people profit at others’ expense and compete with one 
another, a large part of morality invariably assumes the form of 
something which is preached to others but which one tries to 
evade oneself. Morality is inseparable from hypocrisy. Finally, 
when moral standards are not merely often evaded but are placed 
in doubt and ignored altogether, and when the various moral 
sanctions vacillate and weaken, that is one sign that the social 
system concerned is breaking up and changing. 


The whole of social intercourse is conditioned by and based 
on the production .relations of society. And so morality, as a 
regulator of social intercourse, is in every society the product of 
definite production relations. It reflects them and changes with 
them, and each class in society evolves its own moral ideas 
corresponding to its peculiar class position. 


“Men consciously or unconsciously derive their moral ideas in the 
last resort from the practical relations on which their class position is based,” 
wrote Engels, “from the economic relations in which they carry on pro- 
duction and exchange....All former moral theories are the product, in 
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the last analysis, of the economic stage which society had reached at the 
particular epoch."? 


This being so, it is natural that moral ideas should in many 
ways differ as between different social systems and different classes. 
At the same time, we should expect to find, as we do find, that 
there is always something, and often a great deal, in common 
between them. For the different social systems and classes re- 
present "different stages of the same historical development ánd 
have therefore a common historical background, and for that 
season alone they necessarily have much in common. Even 
more. In similar or approximately similar stages. of economic 
development moral theories must of necessity be more or less in 
agreement.” For example, “from the moment when private 
property in movable objects developed, in all societies in which 
this property existed there must be this moral law in common : 
Thou shalt not steal.” 


The ethics of any social group is the expression of the concrete 
nature of their freedom and their aspirations for freedom—which 
has its basis in the place they occupy in social production and 
their relationship to the means of production. Jn so far as such 
a group may remain under the influence and sway of some other 
group, they may accept the moral ideas of that other group— 
often to their own detriment and to the advantage of the 
other, since it serves to keep them in subjection. But in so far 
as they become conscious of and begin to struggle for their own 
aims, begin to play an active and not merely a passive part in 
the process of social change, begin to assert their own freedom, 
they develop their own morality in the process. 

Why does freedom entail morals ? It is because freedom in 
action is the very opposite of acting on impulse or because of 
external compulsion. In so far as people act on impulse or 
because of external compulsions, they are the very reverse of free 
but are constrained by chance or external causes. People act 
freely when they themselves, deliberately and knowingly, deter- 
mine their course of action. Hence in realising and exercising 
their freedom people create their maxims or principles of action, 
which constitute their moral ideas. Their morals then corres- 
pond to the conditions and aims of their struggle, as determined 
on the basis of their actual conditions of material life. At the 
same time, they create institutions and social sanctions which, in 
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this respect, serve as the external embodiment and defence of 
their morals and of the kind and degree of freedom of action 
which they attained or are striving for. 

The modern working class, for example, has created, and is 
creating, its own morality, which receives particular expression 
in such institutions as the trade union movement and the Com- 
munist Party—a morality of solidarity and of mutual assistance, 
and of putting the common struggle before the particular and 
short-term interests of the individual. Bourgeois morality differs 
from this in many ways. If many working people remain under 
the influence of bourgeois morality—or what this often comes 
to today, bourgeois lack of morality—that simply means that 
they remain relatively passive slaves of the capitalist system, 
although they may themselves think and be assured by their 
employers that they are behaving with great strength of mind 
and independence. 

Thus if a worker urged to take part in his trade union struggle 
replies that he will not do so because everyone should look after 
himself, that simply means that he has imbibed the individualistic 
elements of bourgeois morality, which have been pumped into 
him by capitalist propaganda. It also means that he does not in 
fact know how to look after himself, since the ideas evolved by 
the capitalists for looking after their own affairs are not suited 
to the entirely opposite of assisting the workers. 

In class-divided society, morality is always and necessarily 
class morality. It expresses precisely the requirements, the 
social consciousness and the measure and kind of freedom of the 
various classes. And when a class is going down, its morality 
goes down with it, and gives way to a different morality. We 
can say that that morality is higher which serves to advance 
society a step further on the road of material progress and free- 
dom. These two things are inseparable, since in struggling for 
more freedom people realise their material progress, and in 
struggling for material progress they realise more freedom. To 
live more fully is the goal of all free and active life, and this 
alone provides the objective criterion for judging what morality 
is higher. 

At present, no morality is higher than that which is the 
expression of the class struggle of the working class. f those 
who bemoan the decline of morals in capitalist society want to 
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find examples of moral principles, this is where they should look. 
They do not do so because they are both ashamed and frightened. 

"Our morality is entirely subordinated to the interests of the class. 
struggle of the proletariat. Our morality is derived from the interests of 
the class struggle of the proletariat,” wrote Lenin. “.. . Morality is what 
serves to destroy the old, exploiting society and to unite all the toilers 
around the proletariat, which is building up a new, communist society. 
Communist morality is the morality which serves this struggle, which 
unites the toilers. .. .'* u 

When class antagonisms are abolished in socialist and com- 


munist society, then morality does become human and not class 
morality. 


"As society has hitherto moved in class antagonism, morality was 
“always a class morality”, wrote Engels. “It has either justified the domi- 
nation and the interests of the ruling class, or, as soon as the oppressed 
class has become powerful enough, it has represented the revolt against 
this domination and the future interests of the oppressed. That in this 
process there has on the whole been progress in morality. ..cannot be 
doubted. But we have not yet passed beyond class morality. A really 
human morality which transcends class antagonisms and their legacies in 
thought becomes possible only at a stage of society which has not only 
orvecome class contradictions but has even forgotten them in practical life.'* 


Such morality expresses the principles and maxims of free 
action in “an association in which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all.” It is deduced 
from nothing else than knowledge of human requirements and 


of how to satisfy them. And in conditions where people have 
deliberate, conscious control over the means of satisfying their 
requirements, it is the expressi 


on of their freedom and the prin- 
ciple guiding their free activi 


ities. The ethics of the freedom 
struggle of the Working class, which does not reject but incor- 
porates all that is positive and durable 


tion of mankind, 


yet exist, we can perhaps 
It is not dogmatic, but 
encourage self-righteous- 
but is calm and reason- 
ply anti-social behaviour 
n, and its aim is not to 


It does not 
ness and moral spluttering and frothing, 


able. For it, immoral behaviour is sim 
due to weakness and lack of educatio 


punish but to reform and educate. It is in all respects kind and 
humane, and values above everythi 


ng else the free development 
and happiness of the human individual. 
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We can conclude that if we should oppose the philosophy 
which says that morals are decreed by heaven, we should also 
oppose the philosophy, no less common today in bourgeois circles, 
which says that judgments of good and bad are simply expressions 
of emotional attitudes and can have no basis in reality. If 
socialists are asked, why do you consider this good and that 
bad, they need neither preach sermons nor shrug their shoulders. 
Socialist morality is founded on appreciation of the real condi- 
tions and real requirements of the actual freedom struggle of 
mankind. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have now completed this survey of the fundamental ideas 
of Marxist philosophy, having in the three volumes considered 
materialism and the dialectical method, the materialist concep- 
tion of history, and the theory of knowledge. What we have 
been considering are simply the fundamental ideas which Marxism 
has worked out and established by scientific study and 
practical application not as a completed and dogmatic system 
but as a basis and a beginning. The whole point of these ideas 
is -that they should be used and applied and creatively developed 
in scientifically posing and solving the, many theoretical and 
practical problems of our time. 

Ours is the time when people are not only immeasurably 
extending their mastery over nature but also establishing their 
mastery over their own social organisation. The outcome will 
be that people themselves, by their own conscious and collective 
decisions, will control ,their own lives, fully understand their 
own requirements, and go ahead to satisfy them. Marxist ideas, 
because they are drawn from the total scientific and social 
achievements of humanity, help us to tackle the problems which 
arise in this process. They are the ideas to guide and serve in 
building communist society—that is to say, in realising truly 
human conditions of existence. And so they represent a perma- 
nent achievement for humanity. There is every reason to think 
that, with further scientific and social advance, the creative use 
of Marxist ideas and their further development will bring them 
ever closer to reality and make them ever more effective instru- 
ments for the progress of mankind. 

_ But the future has to be fought for. And having completed 
this survey, we will conclude by considering some of the problems 
which confront us in that fight. 

The ideological superstructure of society always reflects the 
economic basis. And so in general, periods when a new basis 
IS rising and forming are periods of cultural achievements—of 
new ideas and discoveries in all spheres, expressing the achieve- 
ments, aspirations and self-confidence of new, rising classes. But 
when the old basis is decaying and its defenders are desperately 
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striving to maintain it in existence, there occur periods of decay 
and disintegration in ideas and culture. 

It is natural, therefore, that the general crisis of capitalism 
should be reflected in a general crisis of capitalist culture—in 
confusion, decay and despair in all fields of ideas and cultural 
activity. This general crisis is not one of the temporary economic 
crises of capitalism, which have only secondary and temporary 
effects in culture, but is a permanent crisis of the whole system, 
representing the death throes of the system. 

At the same time, the present period is not a period of 
degeneration, because above all it is a period of great progress, 
the greatest in the history of humanity. For the elements of 
the new society are coming into being, the struggle is on between 
the new and the old, and the new society has definitely and 
irrevocably established itself in the socialist part of the world. 
It is a period of intense struggle. And so the state of confusion 
and decay into which capitalist culture has entered is, on its part, 
by no means a passive state. In general, the ideological super- 
structure always actively serves its basis, and today this activity 
is very marked indeed and has become a feverish effort by all 
and any means to preserve the dying system and to stave off the 
advance of socialism. 

An important feature of the general crisis of capitalism 1s 
that the capitalist class is driven to turn back upon and to begin 
to undermine and destroy its own past achievements. 

Thus, for example, the capitalist class used to stand for 
democracy but is now turning against it. Originally, the bour- 
geoisie fought for democracy against feudal rule, because it was 

_ by means of democratic institutions that they could best take 
power from the former rulers and become the rulers themselves. 
And then they were able to concede democratic gains won by 
the working class, because capitalism was still advancing and was 
able to influence the working class within the democratic system. 
But now, in the period of monopoly capitalism, democratic in- 
stitutions are becoming a hindrance and a danger to the un- 
disputed rule of the monopolists. Hence the recurrent endea- 
yours to undermine democratic rights and to replace democratic 
government by fascist violence. 

Again, the capitalist class used to stand for national dignity 
and independence but is now turning against it. The modern 
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monopoly capitalists not only trample on the rights of other 
nations but betray the vital interests of their own nation, all for 
the sake of their own profits. 


Although the apologists of capitalism try to make out that 
they are casting off old prejudices in order to embrace new ideas, 
this turning against and betrayal of everything positive with 
Which it used to be associated remains characteristic of all the 
capitalist class now does. And this applies equally in the sphere 
of ideas and culture, in the sciences, philosophy and: the arts. 


In art and literature, for example, there is a retreat from 


realism. The task of the profound portrayal and criticism of 


reality has fallen into disfavour. In the sciences, the humanistic 
task of increasing knowledge 


for the increase of men’s collective 
Power and welfare has given place to the wholesale perversion 


of science for militaristic purposes. In Philosophy the capitalist 
world has passed from optimis 


illusion, and from the lay tradition of free inquiry and criticism 
to clericalism, authority and dogma, The clerics and obscu- 


ason is helpless. So-called pro- 

' fessional philosophy is left without 1; e or spirit; and the dying 

Ages, which had degenerated into 

Petty quibbling and hair-splittin » Was a fertil ared 
With the barrenness and futility of Seep 


The task of the working class Movement, in leading the wa 
to end the old society and build ee d 


udd a new one is also to defend 
all the positive achievements of 


; ; ; the old Society. The capitalist 
class itself is turning agamst everything Progressive which man- 
kind owes to the capitalist epoch. Our task is to take charge 


of that heritage, and to secure it as part of the building materials 
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of the future—to defend all the achievements of human culture, 
to build on them and carry them forward. 

If then, the preservation and future of culture, as of all 
civilisation, is in the hands of the working class, it follows that a 
working class leadership worthy of the name cannot but take a 
responsible attitude in relation to cultural questions, as to poli- 
tical and economic questions. The working class party neces- 
sarily has a policy, a “party line", in relation to cultural questions. 

In defending our heritage from the past, our task is always 
to carry it on to a new and higher stage. 

Defending democratic institutions and democratic rights, for 
example, requires the building of a very broad popular alliance, 
which lays the basis for a higher form of democracy, namely, 
people's democracy. ; 

Defending our national independence and national sovereignty, 
we must advance from narrow bourgeois nationalism to socialist 
internationalism, which recognises the equal rights of all nations 
and establishes the rights of each on the basis of equality and 
friendship between all. 

Defending the heritage of realism in art and literature, we 
develop the new, socialist realism, which more truly reflects the 
many-sidedness and power of human individuals and of human 
association. 

Defending the heritage of science, of free inquiry and the 
humanist tradition, we carry scientific discovery forward and free 
the sciences from the shackles of monopolist control and bourgeois 
ideology. i 

Defending the heritage of philosophy, as the striving to , 
understand tħe world and man’s place and destiny in it, we 
overcome the old metaphysical and idealist notions in philosophy 
and carry it forward to a new, scientific stage, firmly based on 
the — illumining our problems and showing the way 
ahead. 

The dual task of defending and carrying forward applies, in 
fact, in every sphere of the working class struggle. In relation 
to industrial struggles, for example, we uphold the foundation 
principles of the trade unions and carry them forward in the 
battle for socialism, and we uphold the old Labour aim of 
nationalisation of industry and carry it forward to socialist 
nationalisation. 
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We have this task in all spheres of economic, political and 
cultural life because our task is to change the world and create 
really human conditions of life, which involves a struggle in the 
arts, the sciences and philosophy, as well as in economics and 
politics. Or we may say that working class politics, the struggle 
of the working class to win power and to build socialism, embraces 
every aspect of social life. 

One of the chief manifestations of capitalist influence in the 
working class movement is the idea that the working class move- 
ment does not need philosophy and culture, is not capable of 
developing them, but may accept scraps of them at second hand 
from the so-called educated classes. Yet has the working class 
no interest in such matters? On the contrary, the whole pro- 
gressive heritage of humanity belongs to the working people, who ^ 
must prepare to take it over. The working people will conquer 
the world. And hence everything in the world and everything 
that mankind has discovered or created, from the smallest particle 
in the atom up to the heights of culture, is the concern of the 
working people. Hence they have to create, and are creating, 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands and millions of new cadres 
of fighters, who are thoroughly equipped not only with militancy 
and practical experience but with wide knowledge and culture. 


The old social system of exploitation of man by man, the| 
old culture of the exploiting cl 


asses, was directed by the tiny 
minority of exploiters and Shaped by them to serve their purposes. 
But they could never have achieved anything if they' had not 
been sustained by the efforts and toil of the working masses. 
And now their day is over. The new social system and the new 


culture is being created and directed by the working people them- 
selves, whose labour has always been the mainspring of social 
life, and will far surpass the 


old. Our philosophy equips us to 
fight capitalism and its ideologies, to take over power, and to 
build the happy and glorious socialist future. 
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